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WV HILE we are unacquainted with the merits and charac- 

ters of thofe hiftorians who preceded Herodotus, it will 
be ufelefs to raife-his fame on their defects. - Eighteen fuc- 
ceflive centuries have eftablifhed his claim to the title, firft 
given by Cicero, who ftyled him the Father of Hiftory, and 
we can ftill admire the elegant fimplicity, the flowing eafe of 
his language, the perfpicuity of his arrangement, his candour, 
and the extent of his information. It is conhe too ftrong an 
expreffion to add, that this admiration will continue while a 
pure uncorrupted tafte fhall remain, fince it does not excite a 
temporary applaufe by an artificial fplendor, but attracts the 
more judicious reader by perfpicuous language, and a proper 
felection of words appropriated to the meaning which the hif+ 
torian purpofes to convey. 

The fidelity of Herodotus, and the truth of different parts 
of his narrative, have been often impeached ; and Plutarch, in 
his well-known tract, has accufed him of malicious mifrepre« 
fentation. ‘The fource of this accufation has weakened its 
effect, and we fcarcely needed the very able apology of Henry 
Stephens, when we recollect that the hiftorian has not given an 
advantageous account of Plutarch’s countrymen; but it has 
been of advantage by occafioning this able critic’s defence, in 
which fome of the other imputations are confidered and re- 
futed. If we remark that Herodotus travelled into Egypt and 
many different countries for the materials of his hiftory; that 
he challenged the oppofition of his antagonifts, by reading it 
at the Olympic Games, the refort of Grecians from the dif- 
ferent parts of this unconnected country; and that he has re- 
ceived the applaufes of the moft able critics during the exten- 
five period we have mentioned, little doubt would, we think, 
remain of the authenticity of -his materials, or the fidelity of 
his reprefentations. But when, befides Plutarch, we find 
Ctefias, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Gellius, Aglius Harpocra- 
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tian, Jofephus, and even Cicero accufing him of fiction, we 
can {carcely refift a teftimony fo powerful. We contefs that 
we were long of opinion, with the greater number of critics, 
that the Hiftory of Herodotus contained a large proportion of 
fable, and we read him with a mixture of fufpicion and re- 
ferve. When brought again under our notice by the tranfla- 
tion before us, and in examining it we were again obliged to 
look over the work, fo many marks of care, attention, and 
candour were confpicuous, joined with much good fenfe, and 
a lefs proportion of credulity than could be expeCted in fuch an 
wra, that we again took refuge in an axiom we had before 
occafion to quote, and to own, that what might appear imcre- 
dible, was by no means impoflible. Subfequent enquiries have 
contributed to eftablifh many of the fufpected paflages of our 
author’s hiftory, and in thofe which they have fhown not to 
be true, the error is lefs confiderable than was fuppofed. We 
could have wifhed that Mr. Beloe, in his additional notes, had 
been more attentive to thefe circumftances, and to the excel- 
Jent obfervations in defence of Herodotus, by Monfaucon, in 
his little work on the truth of the Hiftory of Judith. In this 
volume there is an exccllent examination of the comparative 
merits of Ctefias and Herodotus (p. 166, &c.), and a come 
plete defence of the Hiftory of Herodotus, fo far as relates to 
the Aflyrians (233). Thofe who contend that the hiftorian’s 
account of Perfia is lef exact, as he feems to be unacquainted 
with the Perfian language, on account of his ending all the 
Perfian names in s, fhould have been firft certain that there 
were any Perfian manufcripts of that period. Mr. Richard- 
fon could find me account of Xerxes, in the Perfian Hittory, 
from this defeét, and we are compelled.to be contented with 
the Grecian account,. which is fufpicious from the magnitude 
of the preparations: and the facility of the defeat. 

Herodotus himfelf tells us, that he wrote about 400 years 
after the period of Homer, and this is one of the moft ftrik- 
ing arguments again{t the fuppofition, that he was the author 
of.a Life of Homer, which bears his name, and fixes the 
vera of the poet 200 years later. Notwithf{tanding fome little 
variations, the geography of each author cannot be ftyled con- 
tradictory ;. and the great attention to that of Homer, by the 
Grecians, is a {trong confirmation of the accuracy of Hero- 
dotus, which has alio received additional credit from the en- 
quiries of Mr. Gibbon. If Mr. Beloe, however, adds, as 2 
fupplement to this tranflation, the Tract of Plutarch, and the 
Memoirs of the Abbé Geinoz in anfwer to: it, we hope that 
he will fubjoin the excellent Apology of Henry Stephens. 

Of the Hiftory of Herodotus it is fcarcely our bufinefs to 
{peak ; but, having faid a little in defence of his credibility, 

; we. 
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we may mention a fact or two refpe€ting the information whi h 
he affords. The early Hiftery of Greece, which the Grecians 
did not reject, tells us, that the little independent ftates were 
fubject to incurfions from their maritime neighbours, and that 
they took a proper opportunity of retaliating them. Thefe 
incurfions, of which the celebrated Argonautic expedition, 
on the fhores of the Euxine, was one, did not, however, pre- 


vent a regular trade, carried on b 


race, it is faid, came from the borders of the Red Sea; but, 
as they were evidently neither Egyptians nor Arabians, we 
may fuppofe them to have been Lybians, ufed to the naviga- 
tion-of the Perfian Gulph: compelled by fome accident to 
migrate from thence, they carried to Afia their nautical tae 
lents, and their fpirit of enterprize. ‘To their Lybian origin 
there is only one objection, that when removed to the fhores 
of the Mediteranean, they feem to be firmly united in the Afi« 
atic confederacy. But that they came from the eaftern 
fide of the Perfian Gulph is oppofed by ftronger argue 
ments. ‘Thefe Phoenicians, of whom we have lately fpoken 
fo much, and whom the Irifh claim as their anceftors, we can 
{carcely recognife as a diftinct race, till we find them fettled 
in Carthage; but, before this time, their fame and their en+ 
terprize had made-them familiar to the Jews of Palettine, and 


to the diftant Britons. ‘They 


were, however, the fame race 


in Africa as well asin Afia, but are not to be traced as having 
made any other permanent fettlement, except perhaps in Spain, 
from whence the little Phoenician fimilarity, obferved in Ire- 


land, is moft probably to be traced. 


The only other remark, 


which it is now neceflary to make is, the rooted. oppofition 
between the inhabitants of the Grecian iflands, and their 
neighbours of Afia; an oppofition probably derived from the 
earlieft ages, when they. were inhabited by two diftinét races, 
and perpetuated by the petty predatory warfare continually 
carried on. Thefe two objects fhould be conftantly kept in 
view in our examination of the origin of ancient nations: they 
are founded on the authority of the firft hiftorian, and fup- 
ported by all the collateral evidence which a {ubje& fo obfcure 


can attain. 


In Englifh, it is remarked, we have only the tranflation of 
Mr. Littebury; except an old incorreét verfion of the two firft 
books publifhedin 1584. Mr. Littlebury’s work is incorrect 


eneral, and fometimes. nearly 


in fome parts, but faithful in 


literal. He had probably heard that the language of Hero- 
dotus was an excellent {fpecimen of the middle ftyle, which he 
feems to have confidered as almoft fynonymous to vernacular. 
But Cicero has juftly ftyled the — before us, fufum atque 
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tra€tum, flowing and polifhed. It is in the Ionic dialeét, 
which, without the affected refinement of the Attic, poffefles 
all the elegance; and the language of Herodotus is fo eaf 
and perfpicuous, that we think it would almoft, by changing 
the words, become elegant Englifh. Mr. Beloe is of a different 
opinion; and, without any trial, we dare not contend with the 
tranflator of the whole work. We have compared it in many 
different parts with the original, and find it very generally 
faithful, and without any adventitious or improper ornament, 
free, perfpicuous, and elegant. It feems to be the correfpond- 
ing ftyle in Englifh to that of Herodotus in Greek, occafion- 
ally, perhaps, with fome lefs elegant inverfions; but on this 
fubject we fhall extract the tranflator’s own apology. 


‘ Every one knows who has made the experiment, how difh- 
eult and almoft impoffible it is to affimilate to the Englifh idiom, 
the fimple and beautiful terfenefs of Greek compofition: If 
any fcholar therefore, who may chufe to compare my verfion with 
the original Greek, fhall be inclined to cenfure me fce being 
ocdafionally diffufe, I would with him to remember this. —I would 
defire him alfo to confider, that it was my duty to make that per- 
fpicuous to the lefs learned reader, which might have been con- 
veyed in fewer terms to the apprehenfion of the more learned or 
the more intelligent.’ 


‘Fhe notes, in general, are defigned for the lefs learned 
reader: they are taken from the French tranflator of Herodo- 
tus, Larcher, from various modern travellers; and are often 


the illuftrations of Mr. Beloe. We fhall extra, as our firft 
fpecimen, the introduction. 


‘ * To refcue-from oblivion the memory of former incidents, and 
to render a juft tribute of renown to the many great and wonderful 
action, both of Greeks and Barbarians+, Herodotust of Halicar- 
vaffus produces this Hiftorical Eday. 

' Among 


athe 
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** The Gmplicity with which Herodotus commences his Hiftory, and enters 
. immediately on his fubject, has been much and defervedly admired, and ex- 
hibits a ftriking contratt to the elaborate introductions of modern writers. 
It is not, however, peculiar to Herodotus; it was the beautiful diftinction of 
almoft all the more ancient authors.—T,’ 
© + Barbarians.|—As this word fo frequently occurs in the progrefs of our 
“work, it may be neceffary, once for all, to advertife the Englifh reader, 
that the ancients ufed it in a much milder fenfe than we do. Much as has 
. been faid of the pride of the old Romans, the word in queftion may tend to 
prove, that they were in fome inftances lefs tenacious of their national dig- 
nity than the Greeks, The appellation of Barbarians was given by the 
« Greeks to all the world but themfelves; the Romans gave it to all the 
_world but the Greeks. —T.’ 
| §& J} Herodotus. |—It has been fuggefted asa doubt, by many of the learned, 
) whether 
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‘ Among other things, it will be neceffary to inveftigate the 
fources of the hoftilities which fubfifted between thefe people. 
The more learned of the Perfians affert the Phcenicians to have 
been the original exciters of contention. This nation migrated 
from the borders of the Red Sca* to the place of their prefent 
fettlement, and foon diftinguifhed themfelves by their long and 
enterprifing voyages +. They exported to Argos, amongft other 
places, the produce of A2gypt and Affyria. Argos, at that period, 
was the moft famous of all thofe {tates which are now comprehend- 
ed under the general appellation of Greece {. On their arrival 
here, the Phoenicians expofed their merchandize to fale; after 
remaining about fix days, and when they had almofk difpofed of 
their different articles of commerce, the king’s daughter, whom 
both nations agree in calling Io, came among a great number of 
other women to vifit them at their ftation. Whilft thefe females, 
ftanding near the ftern of the veffel, amufed themfelves with bar- 
gaining for fuch things as attracted their curiofity, the Pheeni- 





whether it ought not to be written Erodotus. For my own part, asI am 
able to remember no proper name terminating in dorus and dotus, as Dio- 
dorus, Diodotus, Heliodorus, &c. which is not derived from the name of a 
divinity, f have no {crupie in afferting my belief, that it muft be Herodotus, 
compounded of dotus and the Greek name of Juno.~ TZ. 

‘ There is hardly an author, ancient or modern, who has been more 
warmly commended or more vehemently cenfured than thjs eminent Hitto- 
rian; but even the fevere Dionyfius declares, he is one of thofe enchartin 
writers whom you perufe to the latt fyllable with pleafure, and ftill with for 
more. Plutarch himfelf, who has made the moft violent attack on his veracity, 
allows him all the merit of beautifui compofition.—Hay/ey.” 

‘* From the borders of the Red Sea, |—When Herodotus fpeaks, for the firf 
time, of any people, he always goes to their original fource Some authors 
make the Pheenicians to have originated from the Perfian Gulph; which 
opinion, though reported, is not believed by Strabo. Voltaire, taking it for 
granted that they migrated by fea, ridicules the idea of their coming from 
the Red Sea to Pheenicias as well he might. Larcher proves, in the moft 
fatisfactory manner, that his mifconception arofe from his ignorance bf 
Greek. It is evident from another paflage in Herodotus (Book vii. chap. *9) 
that the Phoenicians, when they changed their place of refidcnce, pafle 
over by !and.—Larcher (principally.)’ 

‘+ Long and enterprifing voyages |—The fir among the Greeks who under 
took long voyages were the Ionians Upon this people, Mr. \Vood, in his 
Efflay on Homer, has the following remark ; ‘* From the general. character 
by which Homer confant'y diftinguifhes the Phoenicians, as a commercial 
and feafaring peopic, it has becn naturally fuppofed, that he was indebted to 
that nation for much of his information with regard to diftant voyages. I 
think we cannot be at a lofsto account for the poet's acquiring, at home, all 
the knowledge of this kind which we meet with in his works. We know 
the Ionians were among!: the carlieft navigators, particularly the Phoczans 
and Milefians. The former are exprefsly called the difeoverers of Adria, 
Iberia, Yufcany, and Tarteffus.”’—Woed on Homer.’ ' 

© t Greece.|—The region known by the name of Helias or Greece, in 
the time of Herodotus was, previous to the Trojan war, and indeed long 
afterwards, only difcriminated by the names of its different inhabitants. 
Homer fpeaks of the Danaans, Argives, Achaians’ &c. but never gives thefe 
people the general name of Grecks.—Larcher.’ . 
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Cians, in conjundlion, made an attempt to feize their perfons 
The greater part of them efcaped, but Io remained a captive. 
with many others. They carried them on board, and directed 
their courfe for Agypt. 

‘ The relation of the Greeks differs effentially ; but this, 
according to the Perfians, was the caufe of lo’s arrival in Egypt, 
and the firft act of violence which was committed. In procefs of 
time, certain Grecians, concerning whofe country writers difa- 
gree, but who were really of Crete, are reported to have touched 
at Tyre, and to have carried away Europa, the daughter of the 
prince. Thus far the Greeks had only retaliated* ; but they were 
certainly guilty of the fecond provocation. They made a voyage 
in a veffel of war + to Ala, acity of Colchos, near the river Pha- 
fis; and, after having accomplifhed the more immediate object of 
their expedition, they forcibly carried off the king’s daughter 
Medea. The king of Colchos difpatched a herald to demand 
fatisfagtion for the affront, and the reftitution of the princefs ; but 
the Greeks replied, that they fhould make no reparation in the 
prefent inftance, as the violence formerly offered to lot remained 
ftill unexpiated. 

‘ In the age which followed, Alexander, the fon of Priam, 
encouraged by the memory of thefe events, determined on obtain- 
ing a wife from Greece, by means of fimilar violence ; fully per- 
fuaded that this, like former wrongs, would never be avenged, 

* Upon the lofs of Helen, the Greeks at firft employed meffen- 

ers to demand her perfon, as well as a compenfation for the 
affront, All the fatisfa€tion they received was reproach for the 
injury which had been offered to Medea; and they were farther 
afked, how, under circumftances entirely alike, they could reafon- 
ably require, what they themfelves had denied.’ 





¢* Thus far the Greeks had only retaliated. |—The Editor is in poffeffion of 
a tranflation of the two firft books of Herodotus, publifhed in London fo 
early as the year 1584. It is in black letter, and may be confidered asa 
great curiofity. The above paffage is thus rendered: § It chaunced afterward, 
that certaine Greekes, whofe names they knew not, taking fhore ard landing 
at Tyrus, ip like manner made a rape of the kinges daughter, named Europa. 
Thefe were the people of Crete, otherwife called the Cretenfes. By which 
meanes yt was cardes and cardes between them, the one beyng full meete 
and quit with the other,”’— The firf? Booke of Clio, Loudon, %584.’ 

‘+ Ina veffel of war. |—Literally in a long veffel.— The long veffels were 
veffels of war, the round veffels, merchantmen and tran{ports,—T.’ 

* + Violence formerly offercd to Jo.|—It may be urg<d that the king of 
Colchos had nothing to do with the violence offered to Io; fhe was carried 
off by the Pheenicians. But, according to the Perfians, all‘the nations of 
- Afia compofed but one body, of wh.ch they were the head. Any injury, 
therefore, offered to one of the members, was confidered as an_hottility 
againft the whole. Thus, as we fce in a fucceeding paragraph, the Perfians 
confidered the Greeks as their enemies, from the time of the deftruction of 
Troy.— Larcher.’ 
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"Though this extract may appear long, yet we have not cur- 
‘tailed it, becaufe, with a proper fpecimen of our tranflator’s 
ftyle, it affords a better colle€tion of the notzs of different 
kinds, than any other we can colleét. We have carefully 
compared it with the original, and, as we have faid, find the 
verfion faithful, generally elegant, and in one »r two paflages 
fingularly happy. We fhall not hefitate to ftyle the tranfla- 
tion of the firft paffage happy, notwithftandin the inverfion, 
which is very different from the Grecian coftume, and im- 
proper in this place. The fingular propriety which we wifh 
to notice is in the words * Hiftorical Effay,’ “Istopins aarodeSis 
yde—notwithitanding it has occafioned the following addi- 
tional note. 


« In my verfion, as it now ftands, I have not fatisfied a fried, 
whofe opinion I -refpect no lefs than I value his efteem. This 
gentléman confiders the expreflion of «* Hiftorical Effay,”’ ag not 
conveying an adequate explanation of the original Greek. He 
approves of the criticifm in Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 59. to which I refer the reader, 

‘ Hiftory, in the Greek, is derived from a verb, fignifying to 
enquire minutely; and it is the opinion of Kufter, as well as of 
other eminent critics, that the word Hiftory itfelf, in its original 
fenfe, implies accurate enquiry, and ftands properly for what the 
author’s own refearches demonftrated to him, and what he learned 
by the information of ethers. According to this interpretation, 
the firfl vvords of Herodotus might be rendered thus:: 

«<¢ Herodotus of Halicarnaffus produces -this work, the refult 
both of his own refearches, and of the enquiries made‘by him of 
others.” 

‘ This is certainly paraphraftical, but the criticifm is ingenious, 
and appears to be well founded. ‘The material point to be efta- 
blifhed from it is, that in the time of Herodotus, ’Icrogiy did not 
fignify Hiftory, the word then ufed in that fenfe was TUYYeaRn.” 


If the tranflation was perfectly literal, it would be § this 
{pecimen of hiftorical enquiry;’ for to explain what every 
abitract term may originally mean, is furely not neceflary ; 
and that the word for hiftory, in the time of Herodotus, was 
suyveagn, has not yet been proved to the fatisfaction of the 
learned. Wecannot blame Mr. Beloe for reading avyies reg 
cewv, inftead of aoyot, as in this he coincides with every cri- 
tic; nor can we defend, in every inftance, the copy quoted 
by Plutarch, in which the latter reading is found; but, as He- 
rodotus {peaks in general of traditional ftories, and never re- 
fers to wiitten accounts, we think, on the whole, aoya the 
more probable word.—We fhall next feleét an inftance or-two 
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ef curiofity. ‘The foliowing account of the Grecian theogony 
fhows the attention and the fagacity of the hiftorian. 


‘ The Pelagians, as I was informed at Dodona, formers 
ly offered all things indifcriminately to the gods. They diftin- 
guifhed them by no name or furname, for they were hitherto 
unacquainted with either ; but they called them gods, which by 
its etymology means difpofers, from obferving the orderly difpo- 
fition and diftributicn of the various parts of the univerfe. They 
learned, but not till a late period, the names of the divinities 
from the AEgyptians, and Bacchus was the laft whom they knew. 
Upon this fubject they afterwards confulted the oracle of Dodona, 
by far the mot ancient oracle of Greece, and at the period of 
which we fpeak, the only one. They defired to know whether 
they might with propriety adopt the names which they had learn- 
ed of the barbarians, and were anfwered that they might; they 
have accordingly ufed them ever fince in their rites of facrifice, 
and from the Pelafgi they were communicated to the Greeks. 

‘ Of the origin of each deity, whether they have all of them 

always exifted, as alfo of their form, their knowledge is very re- 
cent indeed. ‘The invention of the Grecian theogony, the names, | 
the honours, the forms, and the funétions of the deities may with 
propriety be afcribed to Hefiod and to Homer, who I believe lived 
four hundred years, and not more, before myfelf. If I may . 
give my opinion, the poets who are reported to have been before 
thefe, were certainly after them WhatI have faid of the names 
and origin of the gods, has been on the authority of the prieits 
of Dodona; of Hefiod and of Homer I have delivered my own 
fentiments. 
- © Of the two oracles of Greece and Lybia, the gyptians 
{peak as follows: I was told by the minifters of the Theban Ju- 
piter, that the Phoenicians had violently carried off from Thebes 
two prieftefles, one of whom had been fold into Africa, the other 
into Greece; they added, that the commencement of the above 
oracles mutt be affigned to thefe two women. On my requefting 
to know their authority for thefe affertions, they anfwered, that 
after a long and ineffectual fearch after thefe priefteffes, they had 
‘finally learned what they had told me.’ ' 





« My opinion of the matter is this: If the Pheenicians did 
in reality carry away thefe two priefteffes, and fell one to Africa, 
the other to Greece, this latter muft have been carried to the 
Thefproti, which country, though part of what is now termed 
Greece, was formerly called Pelafgia. ‘That, although in a ftate 
of fervitude, fhe ere€ted; under the fhade of a beech tree, a fa- 
cred edifice to Jupiter, which the might very naturally be prompted 
to do, from the remembrance of the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, 
whence 
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whence fhe was taken. Thus fhe inftituted the oracle, an? hav- 
ing learned the Greek language, might probably rela‘e that by 
the fame Pheenicians her filter was fold for a flave to Africa. 

« The name of doves was probably given them becaufe, being 
ftrangers, the found of their voices might to the prople of Do- 
dona feem to refemble the tone of -thofe birds. When the woman, 
having learned the language, delivered her thoughts in words 
which were generally underftood, the dove might be faid to have 
fpoken with an human voice. Before fhe had thus accomplifhed 
herfelf, her voice might appear like that of a dove. It certain- 
ly cannot be fuppofed that a dove fhould :peak with a human voice $ 
and the circumftance of her being black, explains to us her 
Egyptian origin. 

« The two oracles of 2g: ptian Thebes and of Dodona have an 
entire refemblance to eacn other. The art of divination, a. now 
practifed in our temples, is thus derived from AZ gypt; at leaft 
the A.gyptians were the firft who introduced the facred fettivals, 
proceffions and fupplications, and from them the Greeks were 
inftruéted. Of this itis to mea fuilicient teftimony, that thefe 
religious ceremonies are in Greece but of modern date, whereas 
jn egypt they have been in ufe from the remoteft antiquity.’ 


All thefe paffages feem to be tranflated with great accuracy 
and precifion. We fhall add but one other extract. 


« In all my intercourfe with A3gyptians, Lybians, and Greeks, 
J have only met with one perfon who pretended to have any 
knowledge of the fources of the Nile. ‘This was the prieft who 
had the care of the facred treafures in the temple of Minerva, at 
Sais. He affured me that on this fubje& he poffeft the moft un- 
queftionable intelligence, though his affertions never obtained my 
ferious confidence. He infirmed me, that betwixt Syene, a 
city of the Thebais, and Elephantine, there were two mountains, 
refpectively terminating in an acute fummit: the name of the one 
was Crophi, of the other Mophi. He affirmed, that the fources 
of the Nile, which were fountains of unfathomable depth, flowed 
from the centres of thefe mountains ; that one of thefe ftreams di- 
vided AEgypt, and directed its courfe to the ncrth; the other in 
like manner flowed towards the fouth, through Exhiopia. To 
confirm his affertion, that thofe fprings were unfathomable, he 
told me, that Pfammetichus, fovereign of the country, had afcer- 
tained it by experiment 5 he let down a rope of the length of 
feveral thoufand orgyiz, but could find no bottom. This was 
the prieft’s information, on the truth of which I prefume not to 
determine. If fuch an experiment was really made, there might 
‘perhaps i in thefe fprings be certain vortices, occafioned by the re- 
verberation of the water from the mountains, of force fufficient 
to 
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to buoy up the founding-line, and prevent its reaching the bot- 
tom.’ 


We had purpofed to fele&t fome critical remarks, &c. from 
the additional notes; but thefe extracts have fwelled our ar- 
ticle to a fuihcient length; and we can only add, that a curious 
difguifition on the manners of the ielatiens. the prevail- 
ing trait in whofe character, Mr. Beloe thinks, was indolence, 
an excellent Life of Herodotus, and a copious index, are add- 
ed. Onthe whole, this work reflects great credit on the in- 

enious tranflator, who feems to have difplayed in his attempt 
equal abilities, tafte, and learning. 





Strigiures on the Ecclefiaftical and Literary Hiftory of Ireland : 
rom the moft Ancient Times till the Intr sliediinns of the Roman 
Ritual, and the Eftablifhment of Papal Supremacy, by Henry 
IT. King of England. Aifo, an Hijftorical Sketch of the Con- 
fiitution and Government of Ireland, 6 om the mofi early authen- 
ticated Period down to the Year 1783. By Thomas Camp=- 
bell, LL. D. 8vo. 6s. Boards. White, Dublin. 178g. 


OUR delay of this work may be confidered rather as a compli- 

ment than a mark of difrefpe€t, for the circumftances of 
the publication of the ColleCtanea, and other accidents, had pre- 
vented our notice of the object of Dr. Campbell’s § StriCtures ;’ 
and it would have been difadvantageons to have introduced 
him as contending with a fhadow, which, to readers in general, 
might have feemed one of his own creation. Mr. Pinkerton’s 
work led to a more extenfive detail than may feem fuitable to 
the limits of our Journal; but it was a fubject which, from 
the time of bifhop Stillingfleet, had been neglected, and which 
the fame of the modern Offian had contributed to diftort and 
to mifreprefent. ‘The extent of our examination of that work 
has.enabled us to be more concife in thofe which follow, and 
we have been careful not to anticipate the arguments of our 
prefent author. ‘The torch of common fenfe alone is fufficient 
to illuminate all the devious tra€ts of a controverfy of this 
kind. 

The defenders of the antiquity of Ireland, not contented 
with drawing the fources of its population from the earlieft 
times, bring, as we have obferved, to this remote ifland, a po- 
lifhed people, poffeffing every art of luxury and refinement. 
This vifionary fyftem we have feen fupported by the etyma- 
logical arguments, which prove only the wide extent of one 
original language, and thefe often fo far ftrained as to render 
the whole fubject ridiculous. When we look at the evidences 
of the a eee of Ireland, we perceive only the rudeft mo- 

numents 
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numents-of a favage race; when we examine the arguments 
adduced to fhow the degree of their literary attainments, we 
find the learning of the middle ages blended with their fuper- 
{tition; and the traditionary remains of laws evidently melio- 
rated by the f{pirit of the gofpel, as they were reduced to writing 
after the period of St. Patrick. The fact feems to be, that 
Ireland was peopled by different tribes on its different coafts. 
The kingdom was confequently divided into little independent 
principalities, conftantly at war; a political fituation, incom- 
patibic with national powcr, with the more elegant arts, and 
the refinements of manners. After the time of St. Patrick, 
Chri tisnity feems to have humanifed the Irifh, who, in capa- 
city snd licrary attainments, were certainly not inferior to any 
nation of Europe; but, by no uncommon change, religion, once 
introduced, foon put on the garb of fuperftition, and the inun- 
dation of monks fucceeding to that of bards, diffeminated the 
cred*t of this ‘ facred iffand,’ and contributed by an eafy ana- 
chronifm, afhftance to the defenders of its great antiquity and 
early civilization. Whatever may have been the fource of the 
Drvidical fuperftition, it feems to have been confined. Its me- 
ridian fplencor was found in Britain: in Gaul it exifted in a 
feeble ftate; in Germany, in the ancient Scandinavia 3; and in 
Spain, it was not known. ‘To the arguments formerly ad- 
duced againft its exiftence in Ireland, may now be added, that 
from the three laft kingdoms, this weftern ifland owes the 
greater proportion of its inhabitants, and of courfe from thefe. 
it could not borrow the religion of the oak; and it is ftill lefs 
likely that the Irifh Druids fhould differ fo far from thofe of 
England, as to commit to writing, in the Etrufcan character, 
myfteries which the Etrufcans never knew; and that a religion 
fhould be brought from Greece, which Greece, or its inftruc- 
trefs, India, never acknowledged. 

In this outline of what careful enquiry has fuggefted, it will 
be found that we differ a little from Dr. Campbell, particularly 
in the circumftance of the Irifh Druids; but, in general, his 
work is, we think, equally able and judicious. As originally 
written, in the form of letters, which were publifhed in a news~- 
paper under the fignature of Ierneus, it is perhaps a little too 
defultory and unconnected; but the fame caufe has permitted 
him torindulge a vein of wit and humour, which greatly en- 
livens the drier hiftorical ditcuflions. Dr. Campbell beigns with 
acute reflections on the high antiquity which the Irifh authors 
beftow on their country, and examines with fome care a few 
of the more pointed arguments. His obfervations on the luxu- 
riaut defcription of the magnificence of the palace of ‘Tamar 
we fhall felect : 


*‘ Now 
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‘ Now as to this fragment, pronounced to be valuable, the verfio 
here given of it is either true, or it is not. If it be true and faith 
ful to the original, then | afk would the republic of letters have been 
at this day much the poorer if this treafure had never been brought 
to light? Does it exalt our ideas of the quondam magnificence of 
the Irifh monarchy, or does it excite our contempt of the bombaftic 
ravings of iuch clumfy romance? A palace cf 300 feet f{quare, 
formed or conttruéted on three towers! And Niall, the builder, fur- 
named of the nine towers, becaufe he had made a vow to build 
three. 

¢ On the other hand, if this fame fragment of fragments be not 
truly rendered, then is the tranflator refponfible for its imperfec- 
tions. But that it cannot be free from errors may be fafely argued 
from the epithet of nine towers given to Niall*. For who before 
ever heard of aking of Ireland called Niall, of the xine towers? 
yet who, how moderately foever verfed in hiftory, that has not 
heard of Niall, of the nine hoffages? a name better authenticated 
than any in the whole pagan dynafty ; for it was he, who, in one 
of his triumphant expeditions, made a captive of St. Patrick, when 
asyet a litle boy. And do notthe Irith bards, fenachies, annalitts, 
and hiftorians, ever fond of pompous and high founding titles, with 
one voice ftyle him the Hero of the nine Hoftages ? 

« May we not then, without any great harfhnefs of metaphor, fay 
that an intelle¢tual prifm is ftill wanting to feparate and analyfe the 
mixed lights which fall upon the fubjeét of our antiquities? Truth 
and falfehood, blended together, are often indifcriminately rejected 
by fuperficial enquirers. It concerns us, therefore, not only to fplit 
the various colours in the rays of truth, but alfo to diftinguifh the 
different fhades in the lines of error. Our {kill in the arts will not 
be the lefs, if we difbelieve that our anceftors built Braganza, or that 
they had the ufe of tclefcopes three thoufand years ago. Nor fhall 
we be the better philofophers for being perfuaded that our Gaelic 
Druids were matters of the Greek fophifts. Nor yet the mcre 
learned theologilts, for being acquainted with the Irifh language.’ 


n 


a 
— 





** The reafon why this prince was diftinguifhed by the title of the hero of 
the nine hoftazes, and is called in the Irifh language Niall Navigiallach, was 
becaufe he had’ nine hoftages in his cuftody, five from the provinces of Ire- 
fand, and four from the kingdom of Scotland :—for the word gia// in Irifh 
fignifies a hofiage. Keating. p. 318. 

‘ This is fully confirmed by Lhuyd upon the word gia/’, where he gives 
this very Nall Naigialia as an example: and recites more countries than 
Keating has done, from whence our hero got the Pledges or Hoftages. This 
is the only Irifh Dictionary in my poffeffion, and I deem it full fufficient. 
Flaherty alfo obferves, “ Niellus rex ob potentiam, profapiam & progeniem, 
magnus, 2lio cognomento Naigiallach ; hoc eft : a novem obfidibus appellatus, 
guod totidem regionibus fubditis obfdes imperitarit. Ogygia, p. goo. But 
all this and morgmay be overturned by an orieotal gloffary, with as much 
facility as a palace 300 feet fquare may be raifed on three towers. 

| We 
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We remember a fimilar etymological error in the ColleCtanea, 
where the author, endeavouring to prove the eaftern origin of 
fome Irifh tribes, adduces one of the ancient appellations which 
unluckily alfo fignifies a pirate and freebooter. We did not 
attack the edifice, becaufe this derivation fupported his argu- 
ment of their Etrufcan original better than his own; it 
fhowed, however, the fallacy of fuch reafoning. We fhall fe- 
le alfo the commentary on the Fifth Number of the Collec- 
tanea, relating to the Brehon laws. We formerly obferved, 
that there was no evidence of their being reduced to writin 
before the Chriftian «ra, and that they were probably colle&ted 
from the imperfect {tate of traditionary maxims. 


« As this is a cardinal point, we could not make this quotation 
fhorter ; not only becaufe we would not for an inftant be fufpected 
of mifreprefentation, but becaufe we fhall have frequent and im- 
mediate occafions to refer to it. Wherefore, reader, obferve: 1. 
It is there laid down by the colonel, that this colleétion or code af 
laws was made partly by. Aicill, jurifconfult of Carbre, and partly 
by Ceanfaela, jurifconfult of Donal.—z. At page 8, he fhews you, 
that Carbre fucceeded his father Cormac in 279; and of courfe 
Aicill did then, if ever, exilt.—3. At the fame page he fhews thar 
the above-named Donal Mac Hugh fucceeded Conalan in 605 ; and 
yet in the quotation he tells you that Aicill lived after Ceanfaela’s 
time ; fo that as Ceanfaela was jurifconfult of Donal, here is a {mall 
anachronifm of near two hundred years. But this being only an 
incidental error, which does not fhake his main pofition, we pafs it 
over for things more effential. 

« Obferve, therefore, in the fourth place, that at page zo, after 
having exhibited what he calls clear proofs of the literature of the 
Irifh nation in heathenith times, it is faid, «* Here ends the frag. 
ment; fo that all the reft of the Blai are wanting, and all that part 
compofed by Ceanfaela and promulgated by Donal.’? Of courfe, 
all that he has brought forward is the com pofition of Aicill, who, 
in the above long quotation is faid to have lived in the reigns of 
(Cormac and Carbre; and fo he himfelf itates itat page 18: ‘* Here 
ends the part called ar xa _fe/er, or the explication of the terms, and 
immediately follows the part called ar na S/ai, or the fections of 
law called 4/ai, and do all belong to the legiflation of Cormac, and 
his fon Carbre Liffeachair.”” Befides, Donal being ‘< a Chriftian 
prince,’”’ the writings of his reign could not be fuppofed to prove 
any thing in point, for the editor lays it down that the letter of the 
law is of pagan inftitution. 

« Thefe things premifed, and it being kept in mind that Cormac 
and Carbre flourifhed in the third century, and it being well knowa 
hat Chriftianity was not introduced into Ireland till the fifth, ic 
follows 
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follows that both Carbre and his jurifconfult Aicill muft have been 
heathens. Yet now, reader, **‘ if that thou canft read,’’ read what 
is put into either the letter or the explication (no matter which) of 
the code of laws, compofed and promulged by thefe heathens, Aicill 
and Carbre, the jurifconfult and legiflator, at p. 11. “* The next 
page begins a kind of exordium to the work thus, aflach on athair 
for Ebba & toltnugad do Ebba fria, i. e. The ferpent prefented 
the forbidden fruit to Eve, and Eve confented to receive it. Imar- 
bas is the prohibition of a legiflator. Com fugud do Adam fria 
Slatarta um coimde, i.e. Eve delivered it to Adam in difobedience 
to the Trinity.” 


In the fecond volume of the Collef&tanea, this Aicill is ex- 
prefly faid to be a place, and it appears to be the place where 
Carbre wrote; from an erroneous tranflation it is perfonified, 
and made a jurifconfult and a phyfician; for by a fimilar er- | 
ror, the king who was wounded in the eye, and faid to be fent 
to Aicill to be cured; in reality retired to Aicill, as this misfor- 
tune rendered him no longer capable of reigning, for the Irith 
never acknowledged any king who was in any refpe€&t muti- 
lated. 

Such is the manner in which the different arguments are 
anfwered, and as we cannot multiply {pecimens, fo the deful- 
tory method of our author prevents us from a more regular 
analyfis. Dr. Campbell feems to have fhown with great accu- 
racy, that the ancient Scots of Ireland were Scythians, and 
agrees with Mr. Pinkerton in thinking that the Firbolg and 
the Danan were the Belgz and Danes. ‘The Partholan, the 
Nemedian, and the Milefian colonies were probably bands of 
predatory incurfors, denominated from the tribe or the chief, 
for Ireland, divided into petty hoftile principalities, was gener- 
ally a prey to every invader who had addrefs enough, and much 
was not required, to unite with fome weak and difcontented 
chief. 

In the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, our author enlarges a little on 
the life of Patrick, but proves that the converfion of the 
ifland of faints was not at once general. He ought, however, 
to have added fome facts to fupport his opinion of the Irifh 
Druids, whofe fanguinary fyftem, and the veneration in which 
they were held, where Druidifm prevailed, would have render- 
ed them powerful antagonifts of Chriftianity. He fhows, in- 
deed, that fome of the monarchs continued to be Pagans after 
the time of Patrick, though they did not feemingly interrupt 
the progrefs of the new faith. ‘This, however, is a fufficient 
argument in oppofition to Polydore Virgil, who reprefents the 
Irith, from the time of their converfion, acknowledging no fu- 
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preme lord but the pope: in reality, Gregory the Firft, in op- 
pofition to the claims of the bifhop of Conttantinople, contends 
only for equality, fince Rome, even in his time, and under the 
dominion of this enterprifing pontiff, had fet up no claim of 
hierarchy. The anecdotes of the different Hebridian and 
Trifh faints are very entertaining, and fome of their Latin poetry 
tranfcribed is truly claflical. Cean Faodlah, or Ceanfaela, or 
Cinfala, feems really to have written the ancient Irifh grammar 
initead of tranflating it (as col. Vallancey fuppofed) from For- 
chern, a few years before the Chriftian era. One paflage ad- 
duced renders this opinion highly probable. 

The famous Vigilius, Solivagus, John Scotus, and various 
other learned men of treland, claimed by Scotland, from their 
being ftyled Scoti, next pafs in review. Among thefe is the 
famous Offian, whofe poems are now generally confidered as 
polifhed copies of the fongs of the later centuries, pretty cer- 
tainly later than the eleventh. ‘The reft of the ecclefiaftical 
hiftory of Ireland, as it prefents nothing very interefting to ge- 
neral readers, we fhall pafs over. ‘The detail is in general ac- 
curate. 

The Supplement contains the controverfy carried on in the 
Dublin newfpapers by Ierneus and his friends, and the friend 
of col. Vallancey, under the fignature of § Candid.’ In this 
conteft, as ufual, the triumph is carried too far, for it cannot be 
denied, that col. Vallancey, to much labour, has added many 
marks of extenfive knowledge and ingenious refearch. We 
may repeat that he has failed in his proof, and miftaken the 
foundation on which he fhould have refted; but he deferves 
not the ridicule and contempt too copioufly difplayed in this 
correfpondence. 

The laft part of this volume is an ‘ Hiftorical Sketch of the Con- 
ftitution and Government of Ireland, from the moft early authen- 
ticated Period down tothe Year 4783.’ This Sketch was drawn 
up for the new edition of Camden by Mr. Gough, and is re- 
publifhed, after correcting two or three errors of inadvertence. 
We will not engage in the difcuflion of the independency af : 
Ireland, or how far it was conquered by Henry; nor would 
it be proper to offer any opinion,at this time, refpecting the re- 
ftricting acts. While Ireland teftifes a warm attachment to 
England, the latter fhould certainly adopt every meafure that 
might cherifh this friendihip. Separately they may become an 
eafy prey to an ambitious neighbour: together they are power- 
ful. If ftrife during a common danger fhould ever exift, they 
ought to recollect the paflage in Tacitus, ‘dum finguli pugnant, 
univerfi vincuntur.’ , 
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Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. addreffed te 
the Society inftituted at Bath, for the Encouragement of Agri# 
culture, Arts, Manufaétures, and Commerce, within the 
Counties of Somerfet, Wilts, Glocefter, and Dorfet, and the 
City and County of Briftol. Vol. V. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Dilly. 4790. 

"THIS fifth volume of the Bath Society’s TranfaCtions com- 

mences with fome remarks on the improvements of agri- 
culture, that have been fuccefsfully introduced into this king- 
dom within the laft fifty years. By improvements Mr. Wim- 
pey underftands fuch alterations in the practice as increafe the 
value of the produce in a greater proportion than the expence. 


Thefe confift in, 


« 1. Improvements in the art of tillage. 

« z. In the invention of new implements, or improvements of 
thofe in ufe before. ) 

« 3. In the quantity of feed moft proper to be fown, and inthe 
regular diftribution of the fame both as to diftance and depth. 

« 4. In fuiting the crop to the nature and condition of the foil. 

« 5. In the rotation, or moit beneficial fucceffion of crops. 

¢ 6. In manures, natural and artificial. 

« 7. In the fuccefsful introduction of many new articles in field 
culture. 

« 8. In the advantages of applying them to rearing and fatten- 
ing of cattle, &c. &c.” 


The art of tillage was always confidered of importancey 
where agriculture was at all underitood, and particularly in- 
fifted on by the Roman hufbandmen. But, as we can only men- 
tion what may be curious or ufeful, we fhall haften to obferve, 
that our author ftrongly recommends winter-fallows, and thinks 
they improve the ground to a greater value than the advantages 
derived from winter-feeding in ftubble and eddifhes. Mr, 
Wimpey {peaks highly of the Norfolk and the double plough; 
and, for particular purpofes, that with two mould boards. It 
makes open furrows for planting the potatoes, and, by fplit- 
ting the ridges, covers the fets: employed after the horfe-hoe- 
ing, it earths up the plants. Our author is an advocate alfo 
for fetting wheat. On the fubject of manures he does not 
fpeak very philofophically or intelligibly ; and this conveys no 
imputation, when we add, that we have little knowledge of 
the action of any manure, except what produces a mechani- 
cal-change. Of the new grafles, Mr. Wimpey ftill prefers 
the faintfoin and lucerne; he fpeaks in favourable terms of the. 
mangel wurtzel as a food for pigs, and thinks, from his flight 
experience, the Carolina grafs-feed promifes to be ufeful. 
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Turnips alone does not, in his opinion, give any difagrecable 
flavour to milk; but, when the cows are driven into the field 
where turnips are often mixed with charlock, that inconve- 
nience follows, arid feems to arife from the weed. Hogs and 
cows, particularly cows which are fatting their calves, are faid 
to eat them greedily and with advantage. : 

Mr. Wimpey’s next eflay is on the eafieft and moft cecono 
mical method of cultivating potatoes. He fets them in ground 
of twenty fhillings .an acre, and finds a clear profit of above 
twelve pounds; the expences only about feven pounds twelve: 
fhillings per acre; ‘There are various other effays on this vety 
profitable article in the volume before us, the fubftance of 
which we {hall fhortly notice. Dr. Anderfon gives up his 
former opinion of the permanency of the forts of potatoe; bur 
itis more pleafing to find that, from thefe varieties, he can 
produce potatoes at any feafon of the year, and we may expect 
to fee young potatoes on our tables in May as well as in Sep- 
tember. ‘This idea we have long entertained, and pointed out 
the methods of effecting it; but the farmers, who are unufed 
to experiments, will feldom be led to precarious trials) We 
fee nothing very fatisfactory refpecting the forts. The kid- 
ney is undoubtedly the beft for the table, but it increafes * fo 
flowly, as not to afford fufficient profit to the farmer: the 
other fort he mentions is, we fufpett, what is ftyled the oak- 


apple, which is of an excellent flavour and a very profitable roots. 


Mr. Wimpey finds alfo that potatoes, cut about the fize 
of a pullet’s egg, or fomething larger, afford the moft fuecefsful 
crop. Different accounts are added of the utility of potatoes 
as food for cattle, and even for horfes. 

Mr. Wimpey obferves, that the farmer, whofe eftate is 
arable land, with difficulty, or at leaft not with advantage to 
be brought into pafture, may {till very profitably carry on a 
dairy, by feeding his cows on potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c. 
or even faintfoin, if he takes care, during the firft years, to 
keep it clean from weeds; and, from our author’s calculations, 
it appears not an unpromifing plan. ‘The fame autl.or adds 
fome judicious obfervations on the drill-hufbandry, and the 
propriety of leflening the price of patent machines ufed in 
hufbandry. Patents may undoubtedly be eluded by an inge- 
nious artift with eafe, and very ufeful machines made at a 
fimall expence. , 


Dr. Anderfon’s remarks, on the management of the dairy, . 
and the falting of butter for long voyages, difplay a very confi-. 
derable degree of knowledge and attention; but, from the lit, 
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'* Its increafe éven in. favourable foilsis Jefs than onc-third compared with the 
other forts. 
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tle experience we have had in this way, they feem unneceffa- 
rily minute. Our knowledge is, however, local, and at a dif- 
tance from the fpot where our author’s experiments were made. 


His aphorifms on the nature of milk we fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ Aphorifm I. Of the milk that is drawn from any cow at one 
time, that which comes off at the firft is always thinner, and of a 
much worfe quality, than that which comes afterwards, and the 
richnefs goes on continually increafing to the very lait drop that 

can be drawn from the udder at that time. The average propor- 
tion is faid to be about 12 to 1. | 

¢ Aphorifm II. If milk be put up in a difh and allowed to ftand 
till it throws up cream, that portion of cream which rifes firft to 
the furface is richer in quality, and greater in quantity, than what 
rifes in a fecond equal portion of time; and the cream that rifes 
in the fecond interval of time is greater in quantity and richer in 
quality than that which rifes in a third equal {pace of time; and 
that of the third than the fourth, and fo on, the cream that rifes 
decreafes in quantity, and declines in quality continually as long as 
any rifes to the furface. 

« Aphorifm III. Thick milk always throws up a fmaller propor- 
tion of tie cream it a€tually contains to the furface, than milk that 
is thinner, but that cream 1s of a richer quality; and if water be 
added to that thick milk, it will afford a confiderably greater quan- 
tity of cream than it would have done if allowed to remain pure ; 
hut its quality is at the fame time greatly debafed. 

‘ Aphorifm IV. Milk which is put into a bucket or other proper 
veffel, and carried in it to any confiderable diftance, fo as to be much 
agitated and in part cooled before it be put into the milk-pans to 
iettle for cream, never throws up fo much nor fo rich cream, as if 
the fame milk had been put into the milk-pans dire¢tly after it was 
milked,’ , 


Butter, we are told, is more rich to the tafte if one part of 
fugar, one of nitre, and two of the large Spanifh falt are mixed 
for preferving it. ‘This would not, we think, fuit an Englith 
palate, though we have no doubt but this compofition would 
be more eficctual as an antileptic. ‘The defcription of the dairy, 
and of the various utenfils, is worthy of ftri@ attention, though 
the author is miltaken in fuppofing that all earthen veffels are 
glazed with lead, or that this calx of lead is foluble in the acid 
of milk. Even brafs veffels, with moderate cleanlinefs, do not 
impart any taite tothe cream. ‘Thefe are, however, certainly 
not to be recommended. The white ftone-ware is the beft kind 
of porcelaine for the ufe of a dairy, or the common brown 
earthen ware, glazed frequently with fea-fand only. 

Furze tops. bruifed, or the tender fhoots, are often eat by 
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cattle; and Dr. Anderfon deferibes 2 machine for the purpofe 
of bruifing them. ‘Th:cy feem to be very nutritious ;. but fome 
of our author’s remarks on cultivating furze, and his cautions 
left the grafs fhould kill it, appear ftrange to an Englifh far- 
mer. “The ufe of fir-tops for breeding cattle, horfes, and fheep, 
in times of f{carcity, is an object of confiderable importance. 

The mangel wurtzel, another refource in times of fearcity, 
we have heard much of ; tho’ its true merit and its real charac- 
ter feem not yet to be accurately afcertained. “Lhe firit author, 
who {peaks of it in this collection, is Dr. Anderfon, who 
did not find it grow with luxuriance, or very advantageous. 
'Fhough it bore the cold of the winter 1788 in fome places, it 
was killed in others; and the fucculence of its leaves renders 
it liable to be injured by the froft that foon fucceeds rain. 
Silk~worms do not feed on its leaves; and, in no refpeét, uns 
der the management of Dr. Anderfon, was it preferable to the 
turnip, though there is fome doubt whether he had the feed of 
the genuine fort. “ Mr. Bromwich, néar Bridgnorth, fpeaks 
of it in more favourable terms: he thinks it more nutritious 
than the potatoe, and particularly ufeful in fatting pigs, and 
in feeding cows, without injuring the flavour of the milk. 
Mr. Bernard, of Crowcombe, thinks a faccharine liquor might 
be drawn from the root with advantage. Sir Thomas Beevor 
finds that all cattle, after a little ufe, will feed on it readily ; 
but is of opinion, and feveral of the other correfpondents agree 
with him, that taking up and cleaning the roots will render it 
too expenfive. | 

After Dr. Anderfon’s communicatiotis, is a papet on the 
breed of fheep. The author makes one or two little miftakés, 
particularly refpeCting broadcloth being manufactured wholly 
of Spanifi wool: his propofals, for meliorattng the breed 
of fheep, ate very judicious, and the Society for this purpofe 
has been fince eftablifhed in the way he has recommended. 
One fact of importance we fhall tranfcribe. 


« That Spanifh wool has been long an atticle of import into 
this country every perfon knows, but few know exactly the amount 
of that trade, or the fums of money that are annualiy fent out of 
this kingdom for that article, moft of which is confurmed in cloath- 
ing ourfelves. By ay account that was laid before parliament laft 
year it appears that, on an average of feveral years paft; about 
three millions of pounds of Spanifh wool have been imported by 
us; but that the amount of this importation is adgmenting from 
year to year, and that in particular, in the year 1787, no lets 
than four millions one hundred and eighty-eight thoufand two hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of Spanifh wool were imported into Bri- 
tain, the value of which was upwards of fx hundred thoufand 
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pounds. An immenfe fum, to be needlefsly given by us for thé 
purpofe of encouraging the agriculture of Spain, that might be 
infinitely more beneficially employed in augmenting the produéts 
of our own fields, and promoting, by the cheapnefs of the raw 
materials, the manufactures‘and the commerce of this country.? 


Mr. Locke’s account of the improvement of meadow-land 
is prefaced by a hiftory of that part of Somerfetfhire in the 
neighbourhood of Bridgwater *, called the Marfhes. The edi- 
tor apologifes for inferting it, but we found the hiftory truly 
entertaining, and the curious enquirer may collect much in- 
formation from it, except that the etymologies are often in- 
correct, and we can fcarcely agree with the author in his deri- 
vation of a hide of land, furlong, &c. The part of the letter, 
which relates to improvement of meadow-land, is a kind of 
hiftory of Mr. Locke’s agricultural life; and his mode is chief- 
ly adapted to the low land gained from rivers or the fea. His 
principal improvement confifts in levelling and draining the 
field, and employing a large quantity of manure. His gutters 
are 33 feet diftant, 20 inches deep, and 10 wide. His ma- 
nure, befides the common farming compofts, are peat-afhes, 
and fometimes fea-fand. If the afhes are too copioufly ftrew- 
ed, we have found them injurious 3 and fea-fand is chiefly ufe- 
ful from the fea-falt it contains, or mechanically from its in- 
fluence in dividing the too coherent clay. Baron Haak’s com- | 
pofition for manure was only fea-fand melted, as we have 
been affured by a very able chemift, who examined it. The 
beit manure from the fea-fhore is, however, the fea-wrack,. 
or that kind of fea-fand which confifts of minute fhells; and 
this laft is, we have been informed, that which is employed on 
the coafts of Cornwall. 

Another manure, defcribed in this volume, is plaifter of 
Paris. Mr. Kirkpatrick, in his letter on this fubje&, has given 
the refult of the experience of a Penfylvanian farmer. It is 
pulverifed and fown as a top manure, very durable, almoft equal- 
ly ufeful on fand, loam, or clay, though feemingly beft adapted 
to the firft. For grafs, fix bufhels are fown on an acre; but it 
generally affifts alfo the crop of Indian corn, when a table 
fpoonful is fown on a hill. It fhould be put on in the fpring, 
after vegetation has begun, and the frofts are entirely over. 
The Americans procure this plaifter from France; and there 
are copious beds of it in different parts of England. As we 
have faid that the philofophy of manures is little underftood, 
we cannot be expected to explain its action: we fee only that 





* To the north towards the Erifte] Chaanel. 
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it is connected with the powerful and extenfive influence of 
calcareous fubftances. 

A manure, which we are better acquainted with, is the ri- 
ver weed. Mr. Wagftaffe, in this volume, gives the continu- 
ation of his obfervations, and he has found it fucceed with 
every kind of grain and foddering root. 

Mr. Onely defcribes his rotation of crops, which are oats, 
with rye-grafs; the grafs fprinkled with dung and earth mixed 
in the winter, and conftantly fed till the fucceeding autumn ; 
then wheat: next, the {mall forward Spanifh bean, planted on 
two rows in four furrows, and three times hand-hoed. Then 
follow the oats, &c. beginning the rotation again. Our au- 
thor fpeaks highly of the cultivation of carrots, as excellent 
and profitable feeding for horfes and cattle. Even horfes for 
quick work may be properly fed on them, mixed with corn. 
Sir Thomas Beevor {peaks highly of the turnip-rooted cabbage 
as fodder for cattle in the fpring, and the roota baga, we ap- 
prehend, a kind of turnip very hardy and lefs liable to accidents 
than the common turnip, for the fame purpofe. 

Mr. Wagftaffe’s remarks on planting barren heights, relate 
to a local experiment on a fandy foil with a fouthern afpe&. 
The populus alba and tremula fucceeded very well, while the 
" more ténder trees, as well as the hardier pines and firs, died. 
The birch and fycamore fucceeded moderately. Poplars thrive 
very well in a warm moift foil in the neighbourhood of Nor- 
wich, as we are informed in a very able (anonymous) eflay 
from that county. An abele tree, planted on a bank about 
thirteen feet broad, with water on each fide, flourifhes very 
rapidly. It was planted under the name of a Dutch beech, 
Cuttings from this tree, it is faid in the eflay bcfore us, flou- 
rifh in every foil, particularly in a barren ooze, near cold 
{prings and in a high barren ground, The afh, on good mea- 
dow ground, fucceeded well. Oaks grow at firft lowly, but, 
from the accounts before us, they feem to have increafed after- 
wards rapidly and uniformly ; and our author thinks that, if a 
regifter could be kept for 100 or 1§0 years, they would be 
found as profitable as any other trees. An improved method 
for planting afh for hurdles, hoops, &c. is defcribed in this 
volume, of which an abridgement is impracticable, 

What relates to corn we muft introduce with fir John An- 
ftruther’s experiments on drilling, which are highly in favour 
of this mode of hufbandry ; and we may alfo mention, though 
it is impofhble to defcribe without the plate, Mr. Cooke’s new- 
iy improved drill machine, Mr, Adam, in his obferyations on 
ploughs, defcribes Mr. Cooke’s fwing-plough, the body and 
fare of which is caft-iron, fitted up with a coulter and the 
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neceffary  wood-work. Itisdefcribed as drawn in the ftiffeft lands 
with three horfes, and to anfwer extremely well, fo as to make a 
furrow feven or eight inches deep. ‘The nould- board is twift- 
ed. Our author’s S ftri€tures on ploughs, and the Society’s ex- 

eriments, we find’ a difficulty in rendering inte lligible. On 
the fubject of fowing, Mr. Wagfitaffe recommends the obfer- 
vation of different natural phenomena, and advifes the farmer 
to connect thefe operations with the appearance or aoe: :rture 
of migrating birds, the appearance of blofloms, and the fall 
of leaves. In his experience, he fays, that he has derived con- 
fiderable advantages from fuch affiftance. Mr. Hazard has 
communicated a memoir on the great advantages of hand-hoe- 
ing, and Mr. Wagttaffe a fingular fact refpeéting imutty wheat. 
In fome ears of fmutty wheat a farmer obferved a few found 
grains. ‘Thefe he brined and fowed. They grew; the ears 
were uncontaminated by fmut, were clofer fet, and more nu- 
meroufly productive than othe {trains of wheat. This wheat 
has been kept by itfelf, propagated, and produced a very pro~ 
fitable variety, which retains the fame ufeful peculiarities. One 
other obfervation occurs, on the time during which Indian 
corn preferves i its vegetating powers, and in the inftance men- 
tioned in this volume, it was thirty-four years. 

We have followed in ar ie the order of the articles, 
connecting only with each fubject, as it occurred, thofe ob- 
fervations which related to it in the fubfequent articles, The 
reft is fo truly mifcellaneous, that we can find no clue but 
priority. The Guinea and Scotch grafles produced in the 
Weft Indies are defcribed by Mr. Spooner. The firft re- 
fembles wheat when growing, and will probably bear every 
diverfity of climate. It grows very faft, is very nutritious, and 
propagated better by fetting than by feed. With a little care, 
the field never requires to be replaced. The Scotch grafs is 
larger, thicker, and of a deeper green. It is better for horfes 
and mules than for theep g ad cattle, and is propagated alfo by 
planting. 

Mr. Gray’s obfervations on the management of flax, fo far 
as they are new, relate to an improvement recommended to 
fave the sate and other inconveniences of fteeping, by ufing 
hot water. It is faid to anfwer very well. Mr. Key’ § caution 
refpecting we we fhall tranf{eribe, 


‘ It is a prevailing and general opinion, that bees never fwarm 
without firit fhewing fome previous figns or tokens; and that they 
feldom {warm until about the middle of the day. Thofe who keep 
bees in the duplicate manner, by fetting one hive or box over 
another, are matey — the writers on bees to believe, that by fuch 


Kind of contrivance, they are prevented from {warming at all, 
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Both which opinions are affuredly ill founded, I take upon me 
to affert, that one third of the prime, or firft {warms efcape un-. 
perceived ; and that, generally, without the leaft indication of 
their defign. 

‘ The feafons and hours of {warming are alfo much miftaken: 
they fometimes fwarm in March, frequently in April, and from 
{even in the morning till four in the evening; many rife fo early 
and fo late. Nor will a tranfient viewing of them now and then 
fufiice ; one minute fhall prefent no appearance of {warming, and 
in the next they fhall fuddenly iffue, and fly quite away. Thofe 
that are duplicated are equally as prone as thofe in fingle ftraw 
hives; for all will equally purfue great Nature’s law, to fwarm. 
Without, therefore, a bee-herd, or perfon appointed for conftant 
watching, and not cafually, but without intermiffion, from feven 
to four, the proprietor will have his expectations, in a great 
meafure difappointed. A child or aged perfon may be hired for 
the purpofe, at the eafy charge of 2d. or 3d. a day, whereby, if 
Only one {warm be preferved, it will prove an adequate compen- 
fation for the expence; befides being fure of lofing none of the 
reit, and the preventing a great deal of anxiety, and often a very 
fruitlefs trouble, to thofe who keep four ftocks or more.’ 


The cyder wine, defcribed by Mr. Stevens, was prepared 
by boiling cyder to halfits quantity, and raifing a fhort imperfect 
fermentation by means of yeaft. It was in every refpect im- 
properly treated, and did not fucceed. A little impregnation 
of copper was found in it; ; and Dr. Fothergill, in the fubfe- 
quent memoirs, again retails.all the numerous inconveniences 
of copper and lead, with the various methods by which they 
gain admiffion into the human body. We have no hefitation 
in faying, that the greateft part of thefe memoirs is truly fri- 
volous; and, though we would not advife the ufe of copper 
fauce-pans, without occafionally examining the tin, or adding 
litharge to: weak cyder, injury from either fource is exceeding- 
ly rare; and weak minds are rendered uneafy very often with- 
out the flighteft foundation. ‘The danger from lead very rare- 
ly occurs; and the tafte of copper is too peculiar not to excite 
fufpicion before any inconvenience can arife. 

Mr. Crook rears calves without milk, by linfeed jelly dif- 
folved in hay tea. The utility of the Leith cart, the defcrip- 
tion of Mr. Murrel’s wathing machine, and the report re- 
{pecting the trial of ploughs, in April 1790, can be only read 

with advantage in the volume. 

It has been a fubjeét of complaint that this Society publifhes 
too faft; but the delay of this volume, which appeared two 
years < after the former, may feem to obviate the complaint. We 


are, however, forry to obferve, that this delay has not contri- 
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buted to the maturity and excellence of the work. Much is 


crude and imperfect, many parts uncertain, and fome, we 
fear, erroneous. 





SS 


A Treatife 9n One Hundred and Eighteen Principal Difeafes of 
the Eyes and Eyelids, &c. in which are communicated feveral 
new Difcoveries relative to the Cure of Defeéts in Vifion ; with 
many Original Prefcriptions. By William Rowley, M. D. 
8v0. 6s. Boards» Wookham. 1790. 


eigen little organ,’ obferves M. Janin, § {till prefents a rich 
harveft for numerous obfervers ;’ but we may add, that its 
difeafes have been more carfully inveftigated than thofe of any 
ether part of the body, and are at prefent'treated with more ad- 
drefs, fkill, and fuccels, ‘The work before us is a very elaborate 
ene, comprehending all the difeafes of the eye, and many more 
than we ever heard of, while the moft common, under the Gre- 
cian garb of euphonous, but unufual terms, are almoft new 
acquaintance. We need not conceal that the genera are much 
top numerous, and the fpecies unreafonably multiplied, in 
confequence of being produced by different caufes, or occurring 
in peculiar circumftances. Many generaare by no means dil~ 
eafes, and many either abfolutely incurable, gr requiring na 
peculiar treatment.—A defeription of the eye and a {hort the- 
ory of vifion are prefixed. : 

In this profufe multitude of names, it is difficult to find fuch 
a clue as will enable us to give a ‘proper account of our au- 
thor’s labours, ‘We fhall, therefore, mention a few of his pe- 
culiar opinions, and give a more particular account of his at- 
tempts in the explanation of one or two diforders of this deli- 
cate organ, 

One general direction which pervades almoft every part of 
this volume, is the ufe of the antimoniated mercury in chronic 
obftructions, and of dry {pare diet in inflammations, and every 
difeafe m which a fulnets of the veilels is fufpected. On the 
firft fubjeét there is a little jnconfiftency in one paflage, 
where the combination of antimony and mercury is faid 
to be efiential ta the cure; and afterwards, the ethjops mine- 
ralis is alone recommended. From frequent obfervation, we 
are convinced that the ethiops mineral is jnert, unlefs made 
with unwafhed flowers of fylphur, or given, as by fome empi- 
rics, with cream of tartar: in each cafe we have feen it produce 
faliyation. But in our author’s hands the antimaniated mer- 
cury is almoft equally inert, for he recommends the combina- 
tion, of Plhimmer, exprefly directing the fulphur auratum to be 
triturated for a length of time, and very gayefully with the 
calomel, {n this cafe, the power of the calomel is confiderably 
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weakened; and when we wifh to depend on the Plummer’s pill, 
we direct the mafs to be made without the calomel, which is 
afterwards added, and the whole is well beaten together. With 
this medicine we have often endeavoured to cure fiphylis, and 
to a certain extent it a&ts with fuccefs; but after fome time; 
the good effeéts fee loft, and it will not complete the cure. 
The power of the calomel even in this way is greatly weakened, 
for a very large dofe may be given without affeCting the bowels 
or falivating.—But to return: 

The dry diet, our author tells us, is abfolutely neceffary in 
all the cafes which we have mentioned; and when we recol- 
lect that the peculiar ftimulus is over diftenfion, it feems to be 
a reafonable injunétion: it certainly, however, ought to be 
combined with copious purging. In difeafes of the eye-lids 
our author fpeaks of the good effects of the unguentum hy- 
drargyri with camphor. Of the fuccefs of this remedy we can 
fay nothing; but the unguentum faturninum added to the 
mercury, inftead of the camphor, is fingularly ufeful. Dr. 
Rowley prefers the fmoaking fpirit of nitre as a cauftic, and 
thinks it may be more fuccefsfully confined in its influence 
than any other corrofive. Our author’s ‘ penctrating mercurial 
lotion,’ whofe ufe is very extenfive, in almoft all inftances of 
obftruction, confifts of a grain of corrofive fublimate to eight 
ounces of water. 

We fhall now give a more particular account of Dr. Row- 
ley’s doctrine, in two or three of the moft important difeafes of 
the eye. The firft is the chemofis, the violent* acute ophthal-. 
mia. After defcribing the various fymptoms, he proceeds to 
enumerate the different {pecies, and we fhall felect them as a 
proof of what we have obferved, that Dr. Rowley multiplies 
the number unreafonably, though the fault is more confpicuous 
i fome other parts of the volume. 


© 1, Chemofis vafculofa; in which the veffels only are very much 
diitended. 

£2, Chemofis veficulofa; in which the arteries are not only much 
diftended, but the cellular ftru€ture compofing the conjunctiva is 
diftended, and the cells themfelves filled, in the form of thoufands 
of minute miliary veficles, with a red fanguineous fluid; and 
{ometimes the whole membrane appears a cake of blood, as though 
all the cells were ruptured, and the blood had run in a confuled 
manner into their cavities. , 

“3. Chemofis complicata; in conjunction with all the former fymp- 
toms in a greater or lefs degree ; the conjunctiva in the inner fur- 
face of the upper eylid is very tumid, red, and inflamed, and 
fometimes the whole fubftance of the eyelid is violently affeéted.’ 
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* The {pecies ftyled by our author violenta, is that which arifes from ‘blows 
or woulds, 
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Thefe are undoubtedly-only different degrees, and no axiom 


3s Hore common in logic than £ plus vel minus non mutat {pe-~ 


ciem.”’ But independent of thefe redundancies, there are nu- 
merous repetitions of the fame complaint under different heads, 
and we have no hefitation in adding that of our author’s one 
hundred and eighteen difeafes, there are not in reality fifty 


-fpecies. 


For the cure of this complaint, Dr. Rowley prefcribes eva- 
cuations of every kind, not very different from the directions 
of others, except that he urges more flrongly the propriety of 
bleeding from the jugular vein. A long train of remedies fol- 
low; as m Lieutaud’s work, without diftin&tion or difcrimina- 
tion. Nitre, fal pruneila, and camphor, are onthe fame foot- 
ing ; and pediluvia are prefcribed without limiting the heat or 
duration of the operation, exprefly becaufe they promote dia- | 
phorefis without increafing the quantity of fluids in the body. 
3f our author’s rigid abftinence ts adhered to, they will certainly 
have the latter effect; and if too long continued, they will 
greatly increafe the heat of the body and the pain of the eye. 
in the following directions, a good principle is carried much 
too far. | 


‘ Abfinence. The moft rigid abftinence fhould be inftituted 
from the commencement to the termination of the difeafe. 

« A fmall piece of bread and a roafted apple, or currant jelly, 
or fweet orange, or any fruits not flatulent, fhould be the whole 
of the food, and thefe fhould be taken very fparingly. 

* All meats, and liquors of every fort, fhould be abflained from, 
except folutions of nitre, &c. | 

* 'The motion of the mufcles of the inferior maxilla by fri€ion 
may inereaie the inflammation, irritate, caufe pain, and retard 


Abaue 


the cure; therefore reft and great taciturnity fhould be earneftly 
recommended,’ 


Calonelis recommended, and two hours afterwards a laxa- 
tive draught. We fhould have thought calomel injurious if it 
had not been managed in this way, fo as to render it wholly 
infignificant. Searifications are advifed only in the greateft 
emergencies, while the other remedies are operating. We have 
found them really uicful, and never attended with any difa- 
greeable fymptoms. Warm vapours of equal parts of vinegar 
and water, or of water with half a drachm of fmoaking fpirit 
of fakt added, are, we think, remedies of a dangerous nature. 


a heon te 


‘There is a period of the difeafe which we fhould have expect- 


sew 


ed that a practitioner would have noticed, viz. that which fuc- 


‘ceeds to the violent pain when fome degree of pain and much 


Dr. Rowley indeed, after 
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zednefs continue without fever. 
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having filled many pages with this account, proceeds.to oph- 
thalimia acuta & chronica; but if by the laf{t he means the ftate 
we have mentioned, his directions are inadequate and. unfatis- 
factory. In the interval, when the pain hasin fome meafure ceaf, 
ed, and the inflammation continues, is the time for employing 
the tinétura thebaica dropped into the eye; a remedy, though 
ufeful and important, not once. mentioned by our author, 
The other tpecies of ophthalmia are denominated from their 
caufe, and really belong to the different difeafes, of which the 
inflammation is a fymptom or an effect. The {crophulous oph- 
thalmia he cures with the mineral alteratives ; and with more 
chemical: accuracy ufes in this, and a few other formule, thé 
James’ powder joined to the calomel. In this part, the con- 
tradiétion formerly mentioned occurs, and the reader would 
fcarcely fuppofe that the two paragraphs we fhall tranfcribe 
follow each other ; they are not the only inftances of inexcufa- 


ble hafte. 


‘ Ointments with mercury alone, or mercury given internally 
without antimonial fulphur ; rather augment than relieve ferophulous 
and cancerous difirders, 

‘ LEthicps mineralis, or cinnabar and nitre may be given with 
great advantage to {crophulous children. Externally the dosio 
penetrans is excellent’as a refolvent with a little nitre, to the tu- 
mors.’ 


Tn our hands, falt water has been more fuccefsful than mers 
curial alteratives, though it often fails. “Che mercurial altera- 
tives are to be continued for a year; but it rarely happens that 
{crophulous fores do not heal, or put on a more favourable ap- 
pearance in the fpring. The intermittent ophthalmia is, as our 
author remarks, a new difeafe. We.tear, however, that his plan 
will not.often cure it. Bark alone feldom fucceeds, but fortun- 
ately the difeafe goes off fpontaneoully, and gives credit to re- 
medies which they may not deferve. 

Another difeafe is the opacity of the cornea, and we thal] 
tranfcribe Dr. Rowley’s experiments. : 


« To conceive clearly the nature of f{pecks, or opacities of the 
cornea, when I formerly practifed furgery, every opportunity 
was feized to inveftigate the real caufes of thefe and other obfcu. 
rities in vifion, by anatomical examination after death. 

« Anatomical injections of the moft minute fluids, as ztherial 
oil of turpentine and vermilion ; ichthyocolla diffolved in fpiritus 
vini and carmine ; and quickfilver alone, were the principal fyb- 
flances forced into the arterjal fyftem’by inje¢tion. 

‘ The injections paffed to the opaque parts, but could not be 
forced through, es : 

‘ The 
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« The injections fometimes could only be forced to the limbus 
of the cernea, particularly when the whole cornea was opaque. 

« It appeared in fome inftances, that the opacity was occafioned 
only by a diftenfion of veffels. 

‘ In other cafes there was evidently a coagulation of fluid, 
which on microfcopical examination appeared to be an effufion of 
ferum or concreted lymph im the cellular ftru€ture of which all! 
membranes are compofed.- This was only evident after mace- 
sation.’ 


The treatment confifts of the application of the lotio pene- 
trans, and the ufe of the antimoniated mercury; in recent 
cafes, the application of the vapour of vinegar and water, or the 
fumes of cinnabar. ‘There is nothing very new or myiterious 
in this. The tinétura thebaica, however, dropped into the 
eye will anfwer the fame purpofe. 

The management of the gutta ferena, our author has de- 
{cribed very vaguely. In the cure, he firft mentions the reme- 
dies ufually prefcribed, without diftinguifhing when either will 
be proper, or preferring any, except the mercurial and antimo- 
nial alteratives. Afterwards, when he confiders thofe cafes 
which arife from fixed caufes, and are confequently incurable, 
he obferves with great propriety, that, as it is almoft impoffible 
to know whether thefe exift, and no injury can be done by the 
continuance of medicine, for the blind cannot be made blinder, 
it isneceilary to perfevere in the moft active remedies. 


« The attempts fhould be made by the ufe of the /otio penetrans 
and friction, the mercurius fublimatus corrofivus with the antimonium 
tartarifatum, as recommended in the incipient cataract; calomel 
and James’s powder, or the pulvis antimon. of the new London 
Difpenfatory ; Plummer’s pill and nitre, and alterative powders 
compofed of nitre and cinnabar, or Athiops mineral, equal 
parts; lixivious or faponaceous remedies, with fumigations of 
ZEthiops mineral or cinnabar received up the noftrils, or into the 
internal canthus of the eye; mercurial unguents with camphor 
may be applied on or above the eyebrows, where the fupraorbital 
nerve enters, or in the directions of the fagittal or lambdoidal fu- 
tures; cuppings and fcarifications may be ufed on thofe latter 
parts, and on the procefus jugulis; bleedings in the jugular ; 
evacuations, extreme dry diet, {weating by antimonials, fo as 
not to excite naufea; or the long continued ufe of mineral alte- 
ratives, compofed of calomel or argentum vivum and the Kermes 
mineralis, fulphur auratum antimonii, united by long. trituration, 
and given in-dofes of from one to two grains three or four times 
a day in the form of pills, wich folutions of. nitre and volatile,al- 
kali, camphor, &c. after each dofe,’ 


Dr. Rowley allows that, in this way, he has cured very few. 
We 








Rowley’s Treatife on the Difeafes of the Eyes. By 


We believe fo, for internal médicines are of little importance, 
and the external ones fcarcely reach the complaint.’ In thort,’ 
there are but two methods in which a moderate proportion are 
cured; by active vomits, chiefly mercurial; or by drawing a 
{tream of electrical fluid daily from the eye, with the affiftance 
of the eye-glafs, and needle, firft invented, we believe, by Mr. 
Fergufon. One out of ten, if not inveterate cafes, are: greatly 
relieved by this treatment; fix out of tenin fome meafure be-: 
nefited. 

Our author’s diftintions of cataracts are, as ufual, too mi- 
nute. The diftinction of the black cataract, which, by the way, 
is very uncommon, from the gutta ferena, is of great impor- 
tance. In the former there is fome muddinefs perceived, no 
refleCtion of the image before the eye, and.a little light from 
the oblique rays. Dr. Rowley thinks the incipient cataract 
may be cured by medicines, and particularly by the lotio pe- 
netrans with mercurius dulcis and antimony; by evacuations, 
-the dry diet, and cinnabarine fumigations. 

Dr. Rowley in general prefers, or feems to prefer, the ex- 
traCtion of the lens. ‘The mode in which he operates, may be 
eafily underftood by the following comparifon. 


« In the common manner, the patient is feated in a chair lower 
and oppolite to the furgeon. 
« The operator depends on the finger and thumb to keep the 


eyelids open, which I am certain is not fo fecure as the dilated 
{peculum. 


© The firft incifion is fimilar. 


* Then a cyftitomus, or a cyftic knife, is paffed through the 
wound of the cornea and pupil by other operators, which I per- 
formed with the cataract knife firft introduced. : 

‘ The cornea being incifed, the capfula of the lens, according 
to fome, is not to be opened, but the acus occulta, or the con- 
cealed needle of Richter, is to be fixed into the middle of the 
lens, and by a gentle rotatory motion it is to be loofened, and 
with its capfula extracted ; or Daviel’s little curved fpoon may. 
be ufed for the fame. purpofe. 

« The catara&t being extracted, fome recommend the purifica- 
tion of the eye, and removal of fragments by Daviel’s little {poon. 
This is next to impracticable, and I have never feen it neceflary ; - 
for the wound of the cornea being in a depending part, if any 
fragments remain, they will, in general iffue through the wound 
of the tranfparent cornea, when the patient is erect, and by gentle 
preflure of the upper part of the cornea.’ | 


Afterwards, our author operated while the patient fat on the 
ground and laid his head back on a chair. The lens in that 
way did not efcape till he chofe to prefs it out, and the vitreous 
humour was never evacuated, 


2 We 
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. We have now given a fufficient fpecimen of our author’s las 
bours. If we cannot conclude with any very warm applaufe, 
we can at leaft recommend his diligence and induftry. Much 
information is collected from different authors, and Dr. Row- 
ley feems to have attended to the difeafes of the eye with care. 
The obfervations, however, whether his own, or collected, are 
thrown together with little fyftematic knowledge: many repe+ 
titions occur from the laboured attempts ‘to clafs, arrange, and 
feemingly to multiply the difeafes of the eye, while the reme- 
dies are enumerated ‘with little diftin€tion. We cannot, there- 
fore, on the whole, confider this work as greatly adding to the 
ftock of our knowledge. . | 





Md Deferiptive Account of the Ifland of Famaica: with Remarks 
upon the Cultivation of the Sugar-Cane, throughout the dif~ 
ferent Seafons of the Year, and chiefly confidered in a Piéur- 
 efque Point of View. By William Beckford, Efq. 2 Vols. 

Sve. 125. Boards: Egertons. 1790. , 

THE Weft India Iflands muft afford new and fingular fcenes 

to Europeans, fcenes which, if not known to exift, might 
be cenfured as the luxuriant reveries of an uncontrouled ima- 
gination. ‘They are, however, fo familiarifed by the numer- 
ous chfervers, who have often contemplated them, that, when 
we furveyed our author’s warm colouring, we feared left he 
might have experienced the fate of another Icarus. His waxen 
wings bore, however, the fiery trial, and he alights with fafety 
from the heights where he fupported himfelf with dignity. 
But the whole is not defcriptive: much political information 
relating to the ifland, many judicious remarks on the manages 
ment of the negroes, and their projected emancipation, occur. 
On the lait fubje& we have had occafion to ftate our author’s 
Opinion, and we need not again recur to it. As this work 
confifts of defultory defcriptions, not particularly connected, 
we fhall only give a very general account of it, interfperfing 
a few {fpecimens as we go on. : 

The introduction contains a general defcription of Jamaica, 
with thofe little local f{ubje& of information, commonly found 
in. an almanack, from whence this account is taken. The 
following paflage is introductory’to the more particular de- 
tails. . 


‘ The firft appearance of Jamaica prefents one of the moft grand 
and lively fcenes that the creating hand of nature can poffibly 
exhibit : mountains .of an immenfe height feem to crufh thofe 
that are below them; and thefe are adorned with a foliage as 

thick as vivid, and no lefs vivid than continual. The hills, from 

: their 
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their fummits to the very borders of the fea, are fringed with 
trees and fhrubs of a beautiful fhape, and undecaying verdure 5 
and you perceive mills, works, and houfes, peeping among their 
branches,.or buried amid their fhades. 

‘ The fea is, in general, extremely fmooth and brilliant ; and 
before the breeze begins to ripple its glaffy furface, is fo remark- 
ably tranfparent, “that you can perceive (as if there were no inter- 
vening medium) the rocks and fands at a confiderable depth ; 
the weeds and coral that adorn the firft, and the ftars and other 
teftaceous fifhes that repofe upon the laft. 

‘ Every paffing cloud affords fome pleafing variation ; and the 
glowing vapours of the atmofphere, when the fun arifes or de- 
clines, and when the piturefque and fantaftic clouds are refle&ed 
in its polifhed bofom, give an enchanting hue, and fuch as is on- 
ly particular to the warmer climates, and which much refemble 
thofe faffron fkies which fo ftrongly mark the Campania of Rome, 
and the environs of Naples.’ 


That which we fhall next tranfcribe is truly picturefque: 
it is almoft poetical, and in no part deviates into burlefque. 


© The night was ftillnefs itfelf; not a zephyr was awake, and 
not a found was heard, except the howlings of the cur that bayed 
the moon, which now fhone refplendent in her meridian, and 
fhowed the planets, and the ftars, and the whole face of heaven, 
without a cloud: the toads, indeed, croaked out their noify def- 
cant; but their hoarfenefs fo peculiar to night, contributed their 
rural influence, and only feemed refponfive baffes to the enchant- 
ing trebles of the nightingales that {welled around. From an 
elevated piazza, and furrounded by diftant mountains moft ro- 
mantically covered with wood, we looked down upon the beauties 
of the plain below, which reprefented an extenfive lake, indented 
by apparent.bays, hollowed ports, and level fhores. A {mall ar- 
chipelago of iflands feemed fet within its bofom, in which imagi- 
nation defigned, and with pleafure embodied, and gave to airy 
nothing, a local habitation and a name. A part of the furround- 
ing fcenery was buried in fhade; a part lefs gloomy: the moon- 
beam darted here, and loitered there; while the mirror of the 
lake received its burft of light, and refieéted all around its f{pread- 
ing rays. The fire-flies were feep to glitter amidft the fhadows, 
to fhoot electric meteors from their eyes, or corufcations from 
béneath their wings. In fome places we could fancy that rivers 
meandered in their courfe to mix their ftreams with this filver ex- 
panfe of imaginary waters; in others, we were lead to trace the 
windiog path, to fee the candle tremble from the cottage wicket, 
or liften to the clacking of the diftant mill. Between the plane 
and the elevation from which this fcene was obferved (and a view 
{cmething 
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fomething fimilar I have frequently feen reprefented in the clouds 
in the rainy feafors), there dimimifhed from the fight a fucceffion 
of hills: that neareft to the fight was dark; and the others pro- 
greflively emerged from darknefs into light. A more enchanting 
landfcape in any region, or at any time of the day, I Kad not 
ever before feen, than the picturefque variety occafioned by the - 
fogs in the reprefentation of that I have now attempted to def- 
cribe.’ 


In this manner our author proceeds, interfperfing in 2 more 
humble ftyle, the little epifodes; an account of Mr. Robert- 
fon, a pointer of abilities; a defcription of the plantain-tree, 
and the various foils in different parts of the ifland; difquifi- 
tioiis concerning the management of negroes, a Jamaica har- 
veft, hunting and fifhing fcenes, purfuit of fugitive negroes ; 
a defcription of the more remarkable animals, &c. Indeed 
many of thefe can fcarcely be ftyled digreflions, ‘but various 
paflages are ftrictly fo, and of thefe we can f{carcely find more. 
than one that does not difagreeably and improperly break the 
narrative; the defcription of Italian views has fo much merit 
as to require an exception. We ought not to omit remark- 
ing that the ftorms and hurricanes, in our author’s hands, are 
truly fublime and terrible {cenes. 

The principal fubject, after pi€turefque defcription, is the 
cultivation of the fugar-cane; and this, like the negro-houfes, 
{tarts up unexpectedly, in all the devious wanderings of our 
author’s fancy. ‘The dangers that may attend the crop, from 
enemies and accidents of different kinds, are difplayed with a 
feeling anxiety, the refult probably of experience, perhaps of 
misfortune; and the triumph of a fuccefsful harveft is in an 
equal degree animated. Of the faults, the moft confpicuous 
are the frequent digreflions, too great refinement, we had al- 
moft faid the affectation of fenfibility, and numerous repeti- 
tions. ‘The merits may be fummed up almoft in a word: it is 
a pleafing, an animated, and often an inftructive work. It 
defcribes uncommon fcenes in bold glowing language, and 
teaches the Englifh farmer an ufeful leffon—that in a fteady, 
regular, progreflive courfe, riches, independence, and happi- 
nefs are beft obtained. As we have given two fpecimens of 
our author’s deicriptive powers, we fhall conclude with one of 
his political enquiries. 


« It has been contended, that the population of our iflands may 
be preferved without the introduction of foreign flaves; and one 
or two properties have been quoted as a corroboration of this fact : 
Bat what is the partial adduction of three or four to the calculation 
of one thoufand and fixty-one fugar-eftates, which are now fete 
tledin Jamaica alone? 
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¢ Some fingular circumftances of foil or fituation, and other 
correfponding caufes, might have favoured this increafe; that 
part of the country might not have been vifited by hurricanes and 
droughts, and their conftant attendants, famine and difeafe ; the 
land might not have required much cultivation and labour; and 
might have been incapable of making much produce, and hence 
of calling forth much exertion: fo that one exception, that begets 
hypotheiis, is fuffered to ftand as a datum to fubftantiate genera} 
facts. , : 

‘ The accidents alone to which the negroes are fubje&, and the 
good in particular more than the worthlefs, would be a melancho- 
ly bar to the population of the country; the numbers that are 
annually killed by lightning, -by the fall of trees, by the fudden 
rife and rapidity of the torrents, and by the numberiefs contin- 
gencies to which their fituations and expofure at all feafons of the 
year muft make them fubjeét, would influence in a confiderable 
manner their decreafe; but when the more heavy calamities of 
the ifland are taken into the defcription, I fhould hope that fome 
compafiion would be felt for the planter as well as for the flave, 
4is, by the prefervation or the lofs of the latter, the former can be 
faid to ftand or fall. 

« The negroes that were fuppofed to perifh in the different Rorms 
that happened in Jamaica between the years 1780 and 1787 and 
by the confequences that fatally enfued, were eftimated at 15,000 
(tne whole amount in the ifland being 255,700); and the diforders. 
occafioned thereby, the ftagnation of population in confequence of 
inanition, the abfolute want that brought fome, and the defpon- 
dency that hurried others, to the grave, together with the addi- 
tional labour that fell upon the ftrong in confequence of the ina- 
bility of the weak, might be calculated, without exaggeration, at 
feveral thoufands-more.’ 





A Fourney through Spain in the Years 1786 and 1787; with 
particular Attention to the Agriculture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Population, Taxes, and Revenue of that Country; and 
Remarks in paffing through a Part of France. By Fofeph 
Townfend, A.M. 3Vols.8vo. 111s. Dilly. 1791. 


HE laft traveller, whom we followed in this very intereft- 
* ing route, was recommended by many opportunities of 
information during a refidence of eighteen years; but we were 
compelled to remark (vol. Lx1x. p. 14), that, from the evi- 
dent bias which he felt, his almoft profeffed defign of concili- 
ating the inhabitants on each fide of the Pyrenees, his remarks 
mutt be received with caution and referve. Onur prefent tra- 
veller has neither refided fo long. in the kingdom, nor had the 
advantages of the chevalier de Bourgoanne, but he feems to 
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have obferved with attention, and defcribed with accitracy 
what he faw. His opportunities of acquiring knowledge alfo 
feem to be-neither few nor contemptible 5 but thefe are of 
lefs confequence when we remark, that the moft. important part 
of his work, in our opinion, is what relates to the natural hif- 
tory of the country, to. the manners, the inftruments em- 
ployed in agriculi:re and mechanics. As we had occafion to 
point out fome. inaccuracies in the travels of the chevalier de 
Bourgoanne, we may at prefent obferve, that Mr. ‘Towniend 
feems-to have given,.in thefe inftances, more correct accounts. 
In.a future Number, for we fear it will not be in our power to 
examine the whole work im. this. article, we may point out 
where he. differs fram his. predeceflor, in ‘the various parts of 
the Spanifh political ceconomy. 

After fome ufeful information, efpecting the moft conve- 
nient method of travelling through Spain, Mr. Townfend 

ives fome obfervations which occurred in his paflage through: 
Eicse. The country between Calais and Paris. is fail to. be 
fand or gypfum, commonly ftyled. plaifer of Paris,, excepting 
that it isin fome parts, asin Picardy,!a harder chalk, or, from 
Bologne to Amiens, fand, or the various'degrees of mixture. 
of fand and clay. * Paris, our author defcribes the different 
affemblies of literati to which he was introduced,. and the va- 
rious cabinets which he faw. His critical remarks, however,. 
relate to his favourite ftudy mincralogy, and his accounts of 
the different cabinets will appear very interefting to the lovers. 
of that fcience. Mount Montmartre has been laid. open to the 
depth of 140 feet, and fixteen {trata are enumerated, generally 
confifting of argillaceous and calcareous fubftances {anoluding” 
eypfum) alternately. ‘he firata ave horizontal. Phe manner of 
Soe defe Arey in this volume, is now, we believe, ge- 
neraliy’ praaifed in this kingdom, and has probably been in-- 
troduced. fince the beginning of the year 1786, the period of. 
cur author’s travels. 

After leaving Paris, the author finds himfeif ftill in the: 
fandy country, ‘which {tretches acrofs from Diepe,- by Rouen 
zud Orleans to Bourges: chalk, freeftone, and-limeftone fuc- 
ceed; and, after pafling Auxerre, Mr. ‘Townfend thinks the 
ntry has ndt yet recovered the. devaftation occafioned by 
the flood whie ch coveredit, and‘produced the calcareous fuper- 
firatum. At Rouvray he met with granite; lofing it for a 
time at Challon, he found it-agath in the neighbourhood of 
f.yons. Lyons and its manufactures are defcribed at fome: 
jength; but its trade is declining, and the enfeebled confti- 
rutions of the weavers, from:a fedentary life, hard work, and’ 
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teanty fare, icarcely lait out three generations. Mr.. Townk 
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end proceeds, by means of the water-diligence, through a 
limeftone country, to Pont Efprit, and from thence by land 
to Montpelier, where the exuviz of marine animals are {till 
found in the calcareous depofitions from water. The follow= 
ing general remarks deferve great attention. 


‘ The whole reveaue being twenty-five ntillions fterling, each 
perfon pays twenty fhillings annually to the ftate for its prote¢tion. 
If we reckon the revenue of England at fifteen millions, and the 
population at feven and a half, then each perfon will pay forty 
fhillings. The people in France, it is true, have paid lefs in 
proportion to their numbers than the Englifh, yet they have fufs 
fered more than in the fame proportion from the tyranny, vexa- 
tions, and oppteflidns of the farmers-gen2ral, to whom they have 
been often fold. 

‘ The price of labour; taking the average of Francé, may be 
confidered as two and twenty fols, or éleven petice per day for 
men, and ten fols for women, employed in manufactures; yet a 
good weaver, working eighteen hours a day, will earn three livres 
ten fols for himfelf and boy ; fhearmen will get two livres a day; _ 
{pinning women four livres a month, and their board, deduéting 
holydays ; carpenters and mafons, twenty-four fols, and two meals 
a day.. In hufbandry, the men get in winter from ten to fourteen 
fols a day, with a foup at noon; but in fummer, from twenty to 
twenty-fix fols, and two meals a day. (The women have half as 


much.’ 
‘“\ 


- Our author fpeaks with great pleafure of Montpelier, as a 
literary, or rather, perhaps, as a {cientific refidence, though 
the practice of phyfic, in the provinces of France, as well as 
in Spain, is faid to be imperfectly underftood. At Narbonne 
he admires the honey, which he fays is beautifully white, and 
of a delicious flavour, the fimplicity and advantage of the hy- 
draulic machine, which, raifing the water from a little ftream, 
is of more ufe to the inhabitants, ‘ than if its fands were of 
gold,’ and the great addrefs of the inhabitants at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, in cultivating the tock by additional mould. 
The Pyrenées confift of {chift, a flaty rock, and its moft ufe« 
ful ornarnents are the ilex and the cork-tree. 

Mr. Townfend, as thé reader may have remarked, hzs kept 
near the-fea, and enters Spain on the eaftern fide. The firft 
province’that he vifits therefore is Catalonia: The firft village 
is Juriquera, from whence thé travellet procéeds to Figueras, 
Gerone, arid Barcelona. From Barcelona he keeps to the 
north of the Ebro; which he crofies at Saragofla, and proceeds 
fouth-weft to Daroca, Alcala, and Madrid. From Madrid 
our author makes an excurfion to Aranjuez and Toledo; and 
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again proceeds from the capital to Valladolid, Leon, Oviedo, 
and the northern extremity of Afturias, Aviles, on the fhére 
of the Bay of Bifcay. After giving a pretty full account of 
Afturias, he returns to Madrid i in a fouthern dire€tion, vifit- 
ing Salamanca, from thence, bending a little eafterly, he goes | 
to Segovia and St. Hdephonfo, and to the capital by the way 
of the Efcurial. 

In the next excurfion he proceeds foutherly, through the 
Sierra Morena to Seville and to Cadiz: from Cadiz by fea to 
Malaga, on the coaft of the Mediterranean, and from thence 
wefterly to Alicant. From Alicant he returns almoft along 


the coaft of Barcelona. : If our readers follow this defcription, 


with a good map before them, (a defect, by the way, which 
we greatly regret in thefe volumes) they will perceive that 
Mr. 'Townfend has travelled through the moft interefting parts 
of the kingdom, and, m every remarkable {pot he refts to give 
a def{cription of the country, its appearance, agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and cuftoms. On the whole, we think thefe vo- 
lumes very interefting, and our author appears to be a very 
judicious well-informed traveller. We muft, however, fol- 
low his fteps, and give cur readers fome fpecimen of the in- 
{truction they may reap from the work. 

_ The vatt fortification ere€ting at Figueras leads Mr. Townf- 
end to fome very juft remarks on the folly of every attempt of 
this kind, which is, at beft, enormoufly expenfive, with dif- 


 ficulty defended, and may be ultimately injurious. We fhoutd 


rot have particularly pointed out thefe obfervations, if it were 
not, we fear, ftill neceflary to keep up a fteady oppofition to 
fimilar attempts in this kingdom. © 


All through Catalonia you admire at every ftep the induftry 
of ao inhabitants, who, working early and late, give fertility ta 
a foil which naturally, except for vines, is moft unprodudtive; but 
when you come to Mataro, you are perfe€tly enchanted ; the farms 
are fo many gardens, divided every where into beds of about four 
feet wide, with a channel for the paflage of the water to each bed. 
Every farm has its Norta, a fpecies of chain pump, which, from 
its extreme fimplicity, feems to have been the invention of the 
moft remote antiquity. By means of this machine, they every 
morning draw a fuflicient quantity of water from the well for the 
fervice of the day, and in the evening diftribute it to every quar- 
ter, according to the nature of their crops. The refervoirs into 
which they raife the water are about twenty, thirty, or even forty 
feet {quare,. and-three feet high above the furface of the ground, 
with a ftoexe cope on the wall, declining to the water, for the wo- 
men to wath and beat their clothes upon. The foil is fo light, 


being nothing but fand from the decompofition of the granite, 
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that they plough with two oxen or one horfe, or even with a mule; 
yet, by the affiftance of the water, it is made fertile, and produces 
on the fame {pot of ground corn, wine, oranges and olives.’ 


The defcription of the pageant reprefenting the laft fuffer- 
ings of our Saviour, exhibited at Barcelona on the 12th of 
April, is very entertaining. ‘The various riches which adorn 
the churches are, in our author’s opinion, the gift of devotees 
fubfequent to the difcovery of America; and he frequently {tops 
to remark, how greatly the kingdom might be improved, if 
only a fmall proportion of thefe were employed in public 
works. At prefent fruitful {pots are uncultivated, as the car- 
riage of their produce would exceed the value, and Spain can 
mever profper unlefs the roads are fecured, amended, and 
water-carriage rendered eafy by means of canals. In their 
prefent attempts, by aiming at perfection and magnificence, 
they expend vaft treafures in executing {mall undertakings, 
while the royal manufa€tories, as our author fully proves, muft 
be carried on at a certain lofs, which in private hands would 
contribute to enrich the kingdom. ‘The great academies for 
drawing, {culpture, &c. e(tablifhed in different parts of Spain, 
combine magnificence with utility. “They extend knowledge, 
tafte, and execution; but, to render agriculture refpeftable, 
aud to improve it, the noblemen fhould fometimes refide on 
their eftates; to increafe the profperity of commerce anid ma- 
nufactures, the princely fortunes of the lords fhould be con- 
verted into thofe channels. Mr. Townfend has demonftrated 
that, without fach changes, Spain can fearcely rife above her 
prefent ftate; and, to this we may add, that activity and f{pi- 
rit fhould be excited, and induftry become refpectable. The 
alms of the clergy and the hofpicios reprefs the whole, and a 
nation ef idle beggars is perpetuated and increafed, by the 
funds allotted by benevolence to unavoidable poverty "and real 
mifery 

In wee feeming digreflion, we have been ftill progreffive, 
and copied from Mr. ‘Townfend’s outline of the political fea- 
tures of this kingdom. But before we quit Barcelona, we 
rauit tranfcribe from our author the account of the hofpital in 
that city. ‘The Spanith hofpitals have the credit of being the 
cleaneft and beft regulated of any in Europe. 


« No hofpieal that I have feen upon the continent is fo well ad- 
miniftered as the general hofpital of this city. It is peculiar in its 
attention to convalefcents, for whom a feparate habitation is pro- 
vided, that after they are difmiffed from the fick wards as cured 
of their difeafes, they may have time to recruit their ftrength, 
before they are turned out to endure their accuitomed hardfhips, 
Ee 3 and 
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and to get their bread by labour. Nothing can be more ufeful, 
nothing more humane, than this appendage. The numbers they 
received into this hofpital were, in the year 1785, nine thoufand 
two hundred and ninety-nine; and in 1786, fix thoufand four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight. In the former year they buried eight 
hundred and fifty-four; in the latter, nine hundred and twenty- 
fix; which, upon the average, is nearly a ninth of thofe who en- 
ter; but then it muft be confidered, that many are put into pub- 
lic hofpitals merely to fave the expence of funerals. - 

¢ With this hofpital is united, under the fame adminiftration, 
an eftablifhment for foundlings, fufficyently capacious for the city 
and its environs. ‘The deferted children were five hundred and 
twenty-eight, on the average of the two laft years, and of thefe 
two-thirds were buried ; a proportion fhocking to humanity, but 
the inevitable confequence of taking infants from the mother, 
and crowding them together in acity; more efpecially if, as in 
Barcelona, five children hang upon one nurfe. It is much ta 
be lamented, that they have not, Jike the French, recourfe to the 
milk of goats; or, like the children in the Orphan hofpital in 
Dublin, learnt to ufe fucking bottles.’ 


The population of Barcelona is faid to exceed 141,000; 
in their manufactories they have fourteen Manchefter cotton 
machines at work. 

In the neighbourhood of Barcelona is the mountain of St. 
Jeronymo, of which the-bafe is granite covered with fchitt, 
and, on the top, is calcareous rock; this, adds our author, it 
muft be remembered, is the natural fituation. Another moun- 
tain, in the fame neighbourhood, is of a fimilar kind; and to 
the decompofition of fchift, Mr. Townfend thinks, the moft 
fertile kind of clay owes its origin, while to the decompofi- 
tion of ee the grits are attributed. ‘Phe moft fertile clay 
that we know is derived from lava, which, however, is a 
the fufed fchift; but the fecond opinion is more doubtful, 
grits, fo far as we have been able to obferve, are not common 
in granite countries. We allow that the fand of the granite 
is not fertile foil. Montjuich is a mountain of grit, or, in 
our author’s opinion, of. decompofed granite, and muft-have 
heen once covered by the fea. -The defcription of the norias, 
a kind of chain-pump, and the obfervations on different kinds 
of pumps, are very judicious; but we mutt leave Catalonja by 
giving fome account of the inhabitants, 


‘ The rigid parfiimony of Catalans appears in their feanty pro- 
vifion for the day. When they carry their little bafket to the 
market, together with their becf and garden ftuff, they bring 
home two deniers worth of charcoal. This circumftance is fo 
character- 
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wharacteriftic, that when they would reproach the rich mifer for 
his penury, they fay that notwithftanding his opulence he {till con- 
tinues to fend to market for dos dineros de Carbon. ‘Twelve de- 
niers make a penny. 

. Their drefs is fingular. They have red night-caps over a 
black net which receives the air, and hangs low down upon their 
backs. Their waiftcoat or fhort jacket, with filver buttons, is 
clofe, aad bound with a long filk fath, pafling many times round 
their loins, and then tucked in. 
© Tn Spain, Italy and Africa, all the inhabitants bind them- 
felyes up with fafhes, as a preventative of ruptures. Certain it is 
that thefe are very common; but when we confider that the na- 
tions which ufe no fafhesare not much fubject to ruptures, we may 
perhaps be led to attribute this accident to relaxation, which mutt 
be promoted by the very precaution which they have adopted to 
prevent it. 

‘ Their breeches are commonly black velvet; they have fel- 
dom any fteckings, and fandals fupply the place of fhoes. 

‘ Ivo people upon earth are more patient of fatigue, or, tra- 
velling on foot, can outitrip them. ‘Their common journey is 
forty miles, but upon occafion they will run threefcare. For this 
reafon they make good guides and muleteers; being employed 
as fuch all over Spain, and trufted without referve en account of 
their integrity.’ 


Tn the journey to Madrid, they pafs the famous mountain 
Montferrat, already well known, from the defcriptions of Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Thickneffe. ‘This immenfe mountain is cal- 
careous, with fome fpots of grit, and, what is more furprif- 
ing, a {tupendous mountain, in the neighbourhood, is wholly 
falt, a, in this dry air, does not wafte, but admits of be- 
ing formed into {nuff-boxes, &c. After pafling Ingualada, he 
finds {chiit, calcareous earth, limeftone covered with white 
earth and clay, and at laft gypfum alene. In this progrefs he 
‘loft, firft the vine, then the olive and the ilex, till nothing re- 
m2 ained but the quercus coccifera and the oak. It is a remark 
of our author, that the chalk is always a barren foil, and the 
gypfum rarely fertile, while the limeftone is generally favour- 
able to oe. eta To account for thefe facts is not eafy, ex- 
cept on the principle that chalk fuffers the water to percolate 
too freely, and contains no material portion of the ingredients 
of vegetable earth. ‘The road from Saragofla to Madrid af- 
fords few objets for remark, except the calcareous ftrata, va- 
negated with fchift or gypfum ; the monumental crofles to 
remind the traveller that the banditti have once, and may, pe!~ 
haps, ftill frequent the fpot, deferted caftles of the nobility, 
with the poverty and wretchednefs of the inhavitants 
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Capitals have been frequently defcribed, and generally well, 
nor fhall we flay, with our author, to vifit the faltpetre works, 
the cavinets of natural hiftory, the manufaéture of the Gobe- 
lins, or even the paintings of the palaces. It is in the pro- 
vinces that we meet with novelty and intereft; from thofe 
whom the polifh of fafhion has not aflimilated, or refinement 
corrupted: befides, that almoft all the objets mentioned have 
been noticed by other travellers. We thall therefore again 
follow our author to Tolede. 

Toledo is an interefting {cene to the fencer, and he will re- 
joice to be told that the fteel manufactures are reviving. It is 
2 more important fcene to the ftudent of political ceconomy. 
The alcazar is converted into an hofpicio; but the church and 
the archbifhop, who, with views the moft benevolent and hu- 
mane, fupply the defects and adminifter to the poverty of the 
artift, have by the fame means raifed the price of the labour, 
and contributed to the ruin of the trade.~ It may be converted 
alfo into a general propofition, whether it refpedéts charitable 
or manufacturing inititutions, that a nuraber together are not 
majntained and {upported in the ratio of what fupports one. 
Reafon revolts again{ft this propofition, but experience con- 
firms it. ‘For health, for profit, for comfort, for popula- 
tion,’ adds our author, ‘ let every family occupy a leparate 
cottage, and learn to live on the produce of its induftry.’ ‘This 

infortunate city is deeaying: from 209,000 fouls, it now 
{carcely retains 25,c00. Monks, k owever, increafe; and, 
like caterpillars, they feem to multiply in proportion to the 
weaknefs of the plant that feeds them. 

From Toledo, as we have faid, Mr. 'Townfend returns to 
Aranjuez, and, as he is now in the center of the kingdom, he 
finds decompofed granite lefs contaminated by the watery de- 

ofitions. Aranjuez contains about 10,000 fouls, but thefe 
are the followers of the court. At other times it is compara- 
tively deferted. The count Florida Blanca is defcribed ad- 
vantageoufly. His appearance marks difcrimjnation and dif- 
cernment: his manners are aflable and attentive, T he mans 
ners of the Spanifh court; the peculiarities of the king; the 
fandango, which our author thinks was taught them by the 


- Moers; ‘the bull-feafts, &c. are fufliciently well known. 


In the next excurfion to Afturias, Mr. ‘Townfend, with his 
companion, pafled over a barren country of decompofed gra- 
nite to Valladolid, which he deicribes with greater accuracy 
than M. de Bourgoanne. In the neighbourhood is limeftone, 
and the norias render the country ‘round almoft a garden. 


Sai prefent the poor are numerous, fed by the conyents, 
and manifeft the wretchednels of this once flour ifhing metropolis. 
Z 
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« It is fallen indeed, but on the projected canal we may evi- 
dently read, refurgam. ‘This undertaking, once regarded like 
the wild projects of the giants, will, in all probability, and at no 
diftant period, be accomplifhed, provided Spain has the wifdom 
not to be engaged in war. 

‘ The canal begins at Segovia, fixteen leagues north of Ma- 
drid, and is feparated from the fouthern canal by the chain of 
mountains which we paffed at Guadarama. ‘From Segovia, 
quitting the Erefma, it croffes the Pifuerga, near Valladolid, at the 
junction of that river with the Duero, then leaving Palencia, with 
the Carrion to the right, till it has croffed that river below Her- 
rera, it approaches once more the Pifuerga, and near Herrera, 
twelve leagues from Reinofa, receiving water from that river in 
its courfe, it arrives at Golmir, from whence, in lefs than a 
quarter of a league, to Reinofa, there is a fall of a thoufand Spa- 
nifh feet. At Reinofa is the communication with the canal of 
Arragon, which unites the Mediterranean to the Bay of Bifcay ; 
and from Reinofa to the Suanzes, which is three leagues, there 
is a fall of three thoufand feet. 

‘ Above Palencia is a branch going weftward, through Beceril 
de Campos, Rio Seco, and Benevente, to Zamora, making this 
canal of Caftille, in its whole extent, one hundred and forty 
leagues.’ : 


It is already completed from Reinofa to Rio Seco, 88 miles, 
at the rate of 4,318 pounds per mile, including the adventi- 
tious expences of locks, &c., It is g feet deep, 20 wide at the — 
bottom, and 56 at top. When completed, im workmanfhip 
and utility, it will be greatly fuperior to every other under- 
taking of the fame kind. 

Leon is fupported almoft wholly by the church. Out of 
6170 fouls, ‘there are 420 priefts, 10 convents, a few hermi- 
tages, fome hofpitals, and an hofpicio. ‘The country around 
is bold and mountainous, confequently fubject to the devafta- 
tions of torrents, which alarm the hufbandman, and prove a 
fertile fource of information to the naturalift. ‘The granite 
begins foon to be covered with fchift, and afterwards vaft 
mountains of marble appear. The effeéts of the limeftone are 
alfo conf{picuous; for, in every vallcy, a pleafant verdure,‘and 
numerous families climbing up the mountain as their numbers 
increafe, fhow the utility of the fubftratum. . 
Oviedo, the capital of Afturias, is next defcribed; and we, 
here find the fatal effe€ts of that benevolence, which was fug- 
gefted by humanity, and fuppofed to be direéted to the wifeft 

urpofes. It now increafes the number of beggars, leflens 


the excitement to induitry, and takes from the {tock of national 
z wealth. 
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wealth. The neighbourhood of Oviedo is unhealthy. The 
mal de rofa is the endemic difeafe. It is a fcorbutic eruption, 
attacking the back of the hands, the neck, the infteps, and the 
fternum; ending in a fcurf. If neglected it brings on verti- 
go, delirium, laflitude, chillnefs, fcrophula, melancholy, and 
madnefs. Another difeafe is the true elephantiafis, with which 
the mal de rofa feems very nearly connected. It is attributed 
to humidity, to flatulent food, and unfermented bread; but 
the caufes of endemic difeafes are not eafily difcovered, or 
avoided. | 

In this province they extract the petroleum from coal ; but 
the coal is offenfive, becaufe, as our author obferves, the in- 
flammable matter is confined by limeftone. If, in finking 
lower, they find it in a fchift, it is probable ‘that the fmell will 
be lefs offenfive. Mr. Townfend next goes to the feria (a 
modern fair), at Aviles, on the fea-coaft. ‘The roads are ela- 
borated with all the anxious care of the Spaniards, who are 
not contented with havingthem wide, overcome obftacles at a 
vaft expence to render them ftrait; and, having learnt that 
they fhould be arched, build walls to ferve on each fide as 
abbutments.’ Our author defcribes the feria, a church-featft, 
the manners of the Afturians, and their difeafes, with great 
accuracy. On the latter fubje&t he fpeaks fo learnedly, that 
we fhould almoft have fufpected that he had made medicine 
his peculiar ftudy. Afturias, he fays, greatly refembles Eng- 
jand in its appearance, its products, and in its climate; but 
their cyder, from mifmanagement chiefly, is a very indiffer- 
ent liquor. Amber and jet are found in this province. ‘The 
agriculture of Afturias, as well as of the other parts of Spain, 
are alfo defcribed ; but, as we find it impoflible to follow Mr. 
Towntend clofely, we muft, for thefe particulars, and for the 
various prices of provifions, refer to the work. 

In the return to the Efcurial, our author defcribes the ma- 
nagement of the flocks, which we have already had occafion 
to notice. We meet with nothing particularly deferving our 
attention in this place till we arrive with our traveller at Sala- 


--manca, once a famous univerfity; but the number of ftudents 


has now decreafed from 16000 to lefs than 2000. ‘The col- 
lege of the Jefuits is at prefent divided, and one half is ap- 
propriated to the Irifh college, which. contains 60 ftudents, 
who, when difmifled, are replaced by others. Their fyftem 
of philofophy, including logic, metaphyfics, mathematics, phy- 
fic, and ethics, is that “of Jacquier: in theology they follow 
P. Collet. ‘They rife every morning at half after four, and 
their lectures are rather examinations on different queftions, 
previoufly propofed, than formal inftruGiions, ‘They have no 
vacations, 
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vacations. The library is faid to be tolerably well furnifhed 
with modern books, but to contain chiefly {cholaftic divinity. 
The cathedral, and particularly the fculpture, deferve great 
attention. T he number of houfes amounts to 30003; but 
the proportion of churches is very large. Avila too, poffefing 
only one-fixth of its former inhabitants, contains the num- 
ber of convents undiminifhed. 

. St. Idephonfo and the Efcurial are at a very fhort diftance 
from each other, and the fituation of the former is defended 
by our author “on the principle which directed the choice of 
the afpeé&t. It faces the north, and was defigned by Philip, as 
a ities from the great heats of fummer and autumn, ‘Thefe 
palaces have been often defcribed.’ 

Segovia is in their neighbourhood, and can yet boaft of its 
aqueduct, its cathedral, and the alcazar; but the manufaéture 
of cloth is greatly diminifhed. In 1612 were made in this 
town 25500 pieces, which contained 44625 quintals of wool, 
and employed 34189 perfons ; but at prefent they make only 
about 4000 pieces, and thefe are imperfect from uneven 
threads, and from the greafe not being thoroughly cleaned, 
which renders the colour lefs permanent and equable. In 
1525, Segovia contained 5000 families; but at this time they 
do not furpafs 2000, though, when the new canal is finifhed, 
and the communication opened with the Bay of Bifcay, come 
merce and population will anyon Suarveg 

Our traveller now returns to Madrid; and, as the confi- 
derations which immediately follow are chiefly political, we 
fhall defer the confideration of what remains for the prefent. 

(To be continued.) 





A Treatife on the Drop/y of the Brain, illuftrated by a dese 4 0 
Cafes. To which are added, Obfervations on the Ufe and E 
feéis of the Digitalis Purpureain Dropfes. By Cheeta 
liam Quin, M, D, 8vc. 35. 6d. fewed. Murray, hetog 


ig is undoubtedly proper, in a nofological view, to bring this 
difeafe from the clafs of dropfies to the apoplexy; for fymp- 
toms of internal dropfy are not always obferved, and thofe of 
apoplexy are the moft important and ftriking. ‘The only dan- 
ger to be apprehended is, that practitioners who fometimes pre- 
{cribe for a name, may be led to employ large and copious - 
bleedings for this {fpecies, as well as for the fanguine apoplexies. — 
It is juftly obferved, that the extenfive ravages of this dif- 
eafe have been overlooked, and its fatal effects attributed to 
many other caufes. It is difficult at all times to diftinguifh it, 
and the practitioner muft often truft to the fagacity acquired 
only by frequent, perhaps fatal experience, for the diagnofis. 
The peculiar look, the previous caufes, the fudden temporay 
icreams, 
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{creams, and obftinate conftipation, are more commonly ufeful 
in difcerning it, than the ufual boafted pathognomonics. Our 
author’s defcription is a very accurate one, but he does not feem 
to have obferved the obftinate coftivenefs, fo often as it has oc- 
curred to our notice: he mentions it as frequent ; we have al- 
moft feen jt infeparable. 

In fome inftances of the difeafe, the water in the brain is in 
{mall quantities, and the preffure on its medullary fubftance 
owing to diftended veffels, ‘This isa cafe which comes nearer 
‘to other fpecies of apoplexy, and we fufpect it is not fo ftrongly 
marked as fome other kinds of more pure hydrocephalus. But 
there are other circumftances which feem not to have occurred 
to Dr. Quin. A metaftafis of dropfical {wellings is not a fre- 
quent event: but’ it is fometimes obferved, and we have feen 
hydrocephalus from this caufe, as well as from the advancing 
progrefs of general dropfy. Convulfions alfo we have feen, the 
firft fymptom in habits generally dropfical, though there may 
be fome doubt whether convulfions from other caufes may not 
have affifted theeffufion. That thefe facts may not have been 
noticed, or overlooked, is probable, from its appearing to be the, 
author’s chief object to eftablith the apoplexia hydrocephalica 
ona very different foundation. | 


‘ But when the appearances, progrefs, and duration of apo- 
plexia -hydrocephalica are candidly confidered; when it is re- 
collected, that the patients attacked by it, are ufually of very 
lively intelleéts, and remarkably healthy conftitutions; fuch in 
fhort as are the moft remote from any degree of cachexy; a fuf- 
picion will neceffarily arife, that its caufes are of a very different 
nature from thofe of dropfy, and much move clofely allied to the 
eaufes of acute difeafes.—That this is really the cafe, .I fhall 
hereafter endeavour to prove, by. deductions from an extenfive 
feries of faéts, which (as I apprehend) amount to a demonftra- 
tion, that the difeafe in queftion, always owes it’s origin to a mor- 
bid accumulation of blood in the veffels of the brain, fometimes 
proceeding to a degree. of inflammation, and generally (but not 
always), producing an extravafation of watery fluid before death. 

* In the-firft: place it is to be obferved, that at the period of 
' the difeafe, wherein the head-ach is moft acute, every fymptom of 
fever, arifing from an increafed aétion of the vafcular fyftem, is 
evident; fecondly, the majority of patients who are attacked by 
it exhibit on infpeétion, ftrong appearances of plethora in the fu- 
perficial veffels of the head; and in fome inftances they have been 
fubjeét to bleedings at the nofe previous to the attack: vid. cafe 
16 in the Appendix, and Whytt’s Obfervations on Dropfy in the 
Brain.—Thefe perhaps would be deemed but weak proofs of my 

; affertion, 
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affertion, if no others could be adduced in fupport of it; but when 
they are ftrongly corroborated by arguments, deduced from the 
phenomena which have prefented themfelves in dead bodies ;—the 
theory, it is prefumed, will no longer appear to be a matter of 
{peculation.’ 3 


The diffe€tions and our own obfervations undoubtedly cor- 
roborate this opinion; but we wifh to remark, that hydroce- 
phalus, independent of every appearance of cachexy, is fome- 
times more decidedly dropfical. ‘This might perhaps lead us 
to eftablifh two varieties of the {pecies, which it is of more im- 
portance to diftinguifh, as it would greatly influence the prace 
tice. : 
The reafon why inflammation or a fulnefs of the veffels fhould 
have a different effect at this time, than in a more advanced 
period, we fhall add in our author’s own words: 


* It feems highly probable, that the brain of children is much 
lefs fenfible to the effects of ftimuli or preffure, than it afterwards 
becomes ata more advanced age.——-There can be no doubt but 
that this is the cafe at the time of birth; for thé violent com- 
, preflion which the brain undergoes with impunity at that time, 
(even fo great as totally to change the form of it,) is fuch, as 
muft be immediately fatal if applied to the brain of a grown 
perfon, for this reafon perhaps, as well as the want of firm con- 
nection between the bones of the cranium in children, which it is 
well known frequently fubfifts for fome years after birth, the 

rogrefs of difeafe arifing from a morbid accumulation of blood, 
is in infants gradual, and the ftimulus lefs injurious; in adults the 
effects are inftantaneous, and the difeafe more immediately fatal.* 


In the practical part, our author does not greatly add to our 
knowledge. Mercury in his hands has not been eminently 
fuccefsful, and he feems to think that it acts by ftimulatin 
the abforbents. . In the cafes mentioned of its fuccefs, the af- 
fectionate attention of the parents, for the phyficians were the 
parents, might have led them, he fuppofes, to difcover the dif- 
eafe fooner, and to apply the medicine more early. In our 
hands it feems to have had decidedly good effects, bet to have 
been employed too late. A blifter over the head is the moft 
promifing remedy, and our author recommends, apparently in 
confequence of his peculiar opinion of the principle of the dif- 
eafe, local bleedings from leeches and cupping-glaffes: Diu- 
retics he thinks of fervice, but trufts lefs to active draftic pur- 
gatives than their good effects feem to deferve. He remarks 
that they feem ‘ to diminifh rather than excite the actionof the 
vafcular fyftem;’ but this is the language of theory: experience 


tells us that they excite the action of the lymphatics very power- 
fully 
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fully when there is any ferous effufion, and copiotfly diminifh 
the accumulation of fluids in the head.—A large collection of 
curious and ufeful cafes is fubjoined. 





Sele Specimens i in Natural FTi/ior yy collected in Travels to dif 
cover the Source of the Nile, in Egypt, Arabia, Abyffinia, and 
Nubia, an Appendix to the Travels of ‘fames Bruce, Efqs 


(Concluded from p. 165.) 
HE birds of Abyflinia are in many refpects peculiar. The 


eagles and the vultures follow the armies, in numerous 
flights, to feaft on the effects of the devaftation which they 
occafion. War, in that country, is attended with unufual 
horrors, and as no fuperftitious fancy leads them to bury the 
bones of friends or enemies, fo humanity and decorum feldom 
intrude their officious hints; or the meafures they may for a 
moment fuggeft are foon buried in the fiercer paflions of pur- 
fuit or revenge. The firft kind of bird mentioned by Mr: 
Bruce is the eagle. It pafles from Egypt to Ethiopia, whert 
the falt {fprings retire, and feeding at firft on infects, which 
they leave, foon finds food more fuitable to its inclination. The 
fly brings numerous birds, who live on thefe peculiar infe&ts, 
and the fucceflive blofloms of the trees and fhrubs, occafioned 
by different afpects, fécd thofe whofe peculiar food is derived 
from the vegetable kingdom. ‘The migrating birds too find 
Abyflinia a convenient fpot, & ince a fhort flight over the moun- 
tains reverfes the feafons. ‘The water birds are fiot frequent, 
or very peculiar: fnipes are found; but Mr. Bruce never faw 
a woodcock. Swallows he has feen in theit fu ppofed migra- 
tion. The owls are few, but of immenfe fize and beauty. 
Pigeons are birds of paflage, except one kind that lives in 
holes. The crows are black and white, but magpies, fpar- 
rows, and bats are unknown or unobferved. 

The firft bird mentioned is the golden eagle, the largeft 
bird that flies, and a formidable antagoni ut to contend with. 
From wing to wing; the bird deferibed in this volume, was 
eight feet four inches; from the tip of his tail to the point of 
his beak, four feet feven inches; the middle claw was two 
inches and a half long, the legs fhort and ftrong.. He walked 

up to the meat while drefling, and feized a part of it which 
was undrefled, and feemed to wifh for what was boiling. He 
put-his claw into the water, but difliked the pain, though he 
foon afterwards returned to the pot, when he was fhot dead 
with a rifle ball. 


* Upon laying hold of his mionftrous carcafe, I was not a little 
- Bes furprifed 
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furprifed at feeing my hands covered and tinged with yellow pow- 
der or duft. Upon turning him upon his belly, and examining 
the feathers of his back, they produced a brown duft, the colour 
of the feathers there. ‘This duft was not in {mall quantities, for, 
upon friking his breaft, the yellow powder flew in fully greater 
quantity than from a hair-dreffer’s powder puff. The feathers 
of the belly and breaft, which were of a gold colour, did not 
appear to have any thing extraordinary in thew formation, but 
the large feathers in the fhoulders and wings feemed apparently to’ 
be fine tubes, which upon preffure fcattered this duft upon the 
finer part of the feather, but this was brown, the colour of the 
feathers of the back. Upon the fide of the wing, the ribs, or 
hard part of the feather, feem to be bare as if worn, or, I rather 
think, were renewing themfelves, having before failed in their 
function. : 

‘ What ts the reafon of this extraordinary provifton of nature 
is not in my power to determine. As it is an unufual one, it 
is probably meant for a defence againft the climate in favour of 
thofe birds which live in this almoft inacceffible heights of a 
country, doomed, even in its lower parts, to feveral months of 
exceffive rain. ‘The pigeons we faw upon Lamalmon, had not 
this duit in their feathers, nor had the quails ; ; from which I guefs 
thefe to be ftrangers, or birds of paflage, that had no need of this 
provifion, created for the wants of the indigenous, fuch as this eagle 
is, for be is unknown in the low country. That fame day I fhot a 
heron, mm nothing different from ours, only that he was fmaller, who 
had upon his breaft and back a blue powder, in full as great quan- 
tity as that of the eagle.’ 


The black eagle, from the figure and defcription, feems a 
more elegant pleafing bird, diftinguifhed chiefly by the colour 
of his plumage. While following the army he was ftruck down 
by fome other bird, for offences impoflible to difcover. He 
was about half the fize of the golden eagle. “The rachamah is 
a vulture of the leffer kind, and the name, in Mr. Bruce’s 
opinion, is derived from recham, female love or attachment, 
and is properly appropriated, becaufe this bird appears pecu- 
liarly attached to her young. It is fo often mentioned asa fe- 
male, that fame whimfical authors have fuppofed there was no 
male of this kind; attributing the continuation of the f{pecies 
to the influence of the weft wind. Mofes, however, {peaks 
of the male. Mr. Bruce thinks that the paflage in Exodus 
(chap. xix. 4.) has a peculiar elegance, if read in this way, 
according to the original word, which is not nifr, eagle, but 
racamah, yulture. ° “Say to the children of Ifrael, how I have 


punifhed the Egyptians, while I bore youup on the wings of. 
the 
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the racama (of parental tendernefs and affection), and brought 
you home to myfelf.’ | 

The erkoom, called the alba gumba, from its grumbling 
note, is the Ethiopian crow. It walks, but does not hop. 
The bill is ftrong and long, and over it there is an epiphyfis, 
called ahorn. From his figure he appears to be a link be- 
tween the crow and the cock. 

The abbou Hannes (Father John, from its appearance on 
St. John’s day, when the tropical. rains begin to increafe the: 
waters of the Nile), is a bird refembling in appearance the 
gralle. The colours white and black; the bill long and flight- 
ly arched. Our author fuppofes it to be the ibis, for all the 
dimenfions and the colour, fo far as it can be difcovered, agree. 
with the remains of the ibis difcovered in the catacombs. It 
was once famous for d@ftroying ferpents; and, on this ac- 
count, worfhipped in Egypt; but ferpents are no longer.a 
nuifance, and the ibis is unknown. Mr. Bruce thinks it pro- 
bable, that when Upper Egypt was inhabited, and the inhabi- 
tants extended even into the Lybian Defert, where the water 
was fupplied annually by the Nile, conducted by canals into 
immenfe refervoirs, that vipers would be numerous, and of 
courfe the bird that deftroyed them would be cherifhed. ‘The 
habitations are now deferted, and the canals obftructed: the 
bird is no longer invited, but retires to the ftagnant lakes in 
Ethiopia. This fyftem, on the whole, is not improbable, 
though, if we may truft the defcriptions of ancient authors, 
numerous objections will occur. The ibis, coloured and de- 
fcribed by Buffon, our author tells us,. refembles no bird of 
that country. 

Honey is a common food in Ethiopia, and bees are numer- 
ous. ‘The honey borrows its colour, and fometimes its fla- 
vour, from the neighbouring flowers, and the produce of one 
kind of bee, which builds in the earth, is black. ‘The great 
enemy of the bees is the moroc, a bird that refembles a cuckoo. 
He feeds on them, but mifchievoufly deflroys many more 
than he eats. This account is probably true; but it is no. 
reafon that a bird, refembling the maroc, fhould not be found 
in the extremity of Africa, with different manners, as de- 
fcribed by Sparrman. The frequent abufe of this able na~ 
turahft is no additional ornament to the Appendix.» 

The fheregrig is a beautiful bird, of the rollier tribe: it is 
the merops of Latin authors, and. feeds equally on bees and 
flies. The wallia is a pigeon exceedingly fat, but, as an un- 
clean bird, is not eaten by the Abyffinians, — | 

The tfaltfalya is the zimb, the fly fo often mentioned in this 
hiflory, whofe approach-drives herds of cattle, fhepherds, ele- 

4 | phants, 
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phants, and rhinocerofes to the fandy defert, fubjeCting the 
fhepherds to a duty in the pafflage, which it is impoflible to 
elude. In the plate it is evidently a fly, without any great 
refemblance to the bee: the eye is conical, and three long 
hairs iffue from the lips, like antennz, which feem to.occa- 
fion the buzzing noife. It bites; but has no fting. 


© We cannot read the hiftory of the plagues which God brought 
wpon Pharaoh by the hands of Mofes, without ftopping a moment 
to confider a fingularity, a very principal one, which attended 
this plague of the fly. It was not till this time, and by means 
of this infect, that God faid, he would feparate his people from 
the Egyptians. And it would feem, that then a law was given to 
them, that fixed the limits of their habitation. It is well known, 
as I have repeatedly faid, that the land of Gofhen or Gefhen, the 
poffefion of the Ifraelites, was a land of pafture, which was not 
tilled or fown, becaufe it was not overflowed by the Nile. But 
the land overflowed by the Nile was the black earth of the valley 
of Egypt, and it was here that God confined the flies; for he fays, 
at fhall be a fign of this feparation of the people, which he had 
then made, that not one fly fhould be feen in the fand or pafture 
ground, the land of Gofhen, and this kind of foil has ever fince 
been the refuge of all cattle emigrating from the black earth to 
the lower part.of Atbara. Mfaiah, indeed, fays, that the fly 
fhall be in all the defert places, and confequently the fands; yet 
this was a particular difpenfation of providence, to anfwer a {pe- 
cial end, the defolation of Egypt, and was not a repeal of the 
general law, but a confirmation of it; it was an exception, for 
a particular purpofe, and a limited time.’ 


Of the lizard there is only a fingle fpecies: it is that com~ 
monly allowed not to be poifonous, and moft frequently ufed 
in medicine; but itis difufed at prefent, even in the countries 
where it was moft warmly recommended. ‘The following ob- 
fervations we would recommend to the authors who are tond 
of proving every thing by means of etymologies. 


‘ The Arabian naturalifts and phyficians were better acquainted 
with the different fpecies of this animal than any philofophers have 
been fince, and in all probability than any ftrangers will ever be; 
they lived among them, and had an opportunity of difcovering their 
manners and every detail of their private ceconomy. Happy if 


fucceeding the Greeks in thefe ftudies, they had not too fre-) 


quently left obfervation to deviate into fable; the field, too, which 
thefe various fpecies inhabit is a very extenfive one, and compre- 
heads all Afia and Africa, that is, a great portion of the old world, 
every part of which is, from various caufes, more inacceflible at 
this day, than after the Arabian conqueit. It is from the Ara- 
April, 1791. Ff bian 
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bian books than that we are to ftudy with attention the defcrip- 
tions given of the animals of the country. But very great difh- 
culties occur in the courfe of thefe difquifitions. The books that 
contain them are ftill extant, and all the animals likewife exift as 
before; but, unfortunately, the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the 
Arabic, are languages very ambiguous and equivocal, and are 
in terms too loofe and vague for modern accuracy and precife 
defcription, and efpecially fo in that of colours; befides, that un- 
bounded liberty of tranfpofition of letters, and fyllables of words, 
in which the writers of thofe languages have indulged themfelves, 
from notions of elegance, feem to require, not only a very fkil- 
ful and attentive, but alfo a judicious and fober-minded reader, 
that does not run away with whimfical, or firft conceptions, but 
weighs the character of his author, the common idioms of lauguage 
which he ufes, and oppoitunities of information that he had 
concerning the fubjefts upon which he wrote, in preference to 
others that may have treated the fame, but who differ from them 
in facts.’ 


This little animal, el adda, is very timid: it burrows: in 
the fand, and hides itfelf fo faft, that it feems rather to have 
found than to have made a paflage for its efcape. 

The horned viper, the ceraftes, is almoft the only viper of 
this country. Its bite is voifonous, though, from the me- 
chanifm of the deleterious teeth, the poifon cannot be prefl- 
ed out of its bag, while the animal eats. No ferpents are 
found in Upper Abyflinia, and few only in the lower coun- 
try, the moft remarkable of which is the boa. The hoft of 
ferpents, mentioned by Lucan, is, in our author’s opinion, 
the ceraftes or the boa, with different names according to their 
appearance or their qualities. ‘Phe ceraftes, when it moves 
to catch its prey, approaches fideways, and, from that difad- 
vantageous pofition, leaps on the object. 


‘ The general fize of the ceraftes, from the extremity of its fnout 
to the end of its tail, is from 13 to 14 inches. Its head is triangular, 
very flat, but higher near where it joinstheneck than towards the nofe. 
The length of its head, from the point of the nofe to the joining 
of the neck is +$ths of an inch, and the breadth -°, ths. Between 
its horns is -3,ths. The opening of its mouth, or rictus oris 
_ 8,ths. Its horns in length 3,ths. Its large canine teeth fome- 
thing more than +zths and 2. Its neck at the joining of the 
head .4,ths. The body whens thicket 19ths. Its tail at the 
joining of the body =*,ths and 3. The tip of the tail =4,th. The 
length of the tail one inch and ths, The aperture of the eye 
+zths, but this varies apparently accordi ng tothe impreffion.of 
light. 

‘ The 
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¢ The ceraftes.has fixteen fmall immoveable teeth, and in the 
upper jaw two canine teeth, hollow, crooked inward, and of a 
femarkable fine polifh, white in colour, inclining to blueith. 
Near one fourth of the bottom is ftrongly fixed in the upper jaw; 
and folds back like a clafp knife, the point inclining inwards, and 
the greateft part of the tooth is covered with a green foft mem- 
brane, not drawn tight, but as it were wrinkled over it. Im- 
mediately above this is a flit along the back of the tooth, which 
ends nearly in the middle of it, where the tooth curves inwardly. 
From this aperture I apprehend that it fheds its poifon, not from 
the point, where with the beft glaffes I never could perceive an 
aperture, fo that the tooth is not a tube, but hollow only half 
way; the point being for making the incifion, and by its preflure’ 
occafioning the venom in the bag at the bottom of the fang to 
rife in the tooth, and fpill itfelf through the flit into the woand., 


This ferpent, in our author’s opinion, is the afpic which 
Cleopatra procured to end her life, but an animal of this kind 
could fcarcely be concealed among figs; and it is always de- 
{cribed as a very {mall worm. ‘That Mr. Bruce knew of no 
other venomous fnake is not a reafon why there fhould have 
been no more when Egypt was highly cultivated. Our author 
thinks alfo, that fome perfons can fafcinate the {nake and pres 
vent it from injuring them. ‘The facts he mentions are pro 
bably true, and the reafon feems to be that the perfpiration, 
natural to fome people, or acquired by the ufe of particular 
medicines, is deleterious to the viper, and difarms it of its 
ftrength, which it foon recovers, when beyond the reach of its 
noxious influence. 

The only fifh which occurs in this volume is the binny, 
whofe flavour renders it a delicacy, and it is from thirty-two 
to feventy pounds weight. Itis caught in a curious way, for 
its luxurious appetite proves its deftruction: the bait is dates 
with honey. The {fcales refemble filver fpangles, and the fins 
are very numerous, to aflift its efcar-2 from the croeodile, to 
whom it is probably in turn a luxurious banquet. 

The hawkesbill turtle is next deferibed, but little is added 
to our knowledge of it. The animal is found on the fhores 
of the Red Sea, and it was formerly a confiderable article of 
commerce. “The fhell was ufed for fineering or inlaying the 
moft coftly furniture. The eggs, Mr. Bruce tells us, fo far 
as he could obferve, were always laid in the fand. | 

The laft fubject is the pearl, a precious fubftance which 
abounds in the Indian Ocean. Our author defcribes the fhells 
in which they are chiefly found; thefe are two fpecies. of 
muffel, and a kind of efcallop.. He mentions a fat, which we 
wonder he has not added to, as the confequences are well 
Fi2 known. 
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known. It is the tortuous mifhapen fhells which chiefly yield 
the pearl, and the pearl oy{ter or muffel, by having its fhell 
wounded, in a peculiar manner, may be made to produce pearl. 

The inftrument by which the operation is performed is of a 
particular fhape, but we do not apprehend that much depends 
on this circumftance. he nicety, if we are rightly inform- 
ed, confifts in the degree of the perforation. It fhould be car- 
ried almoft through the fhell, or if it penetrates the interior 
lamina, the puncture fhould be very minute. The pearl is, 
in fact, only an excrefcence of the fhell for repairing any lofs 
of fubftance. Mr. Bruce has defcribed all the different kinds 
of pearls with great accuracy; but they are fo eafily imitated, 

that they will probably foon lofe their fancied value. 

We fhall now leave thefe celebrated volumes, which have 
claimed a great fhare of our attention, and whofe varied me- 
rits and defeéts we have already had occafion to point out. 
The Appendix contains many valuable faéts and beautiful 
plates. It contains alfo many perfonal reflections, which dif- 
grace the author and his work. As an attentive obferver, Mr. 
Bruce deferves great praife; and we may add, that, with fo 
little fcientific knowledge, we wonder he has done fo much. 
But he is too fond of claiming a monopoly of merit, and of 
thinking that every one who differs from him mutt be in error. 
On fubje Cts of this kind a variety of opinion will neceffarily 
occur, and the moft intelligent naturalift will always be moft 
indulgent to the frailties of his brethren, for the varieties of 
nature he knows are endlefs, and her excentricities often in- 
explicable. 





Sermons on feveral Occafions. By Henry Wolfienbatme, M. A. 
2, Vols. Sua. 125. Boar ds. Ey ans. 17 / go.- 


HE author of thefe Sermons died in 1771, and left the vo- 

lumes before us ready for the prefs. ‘The difcourfes are of 
a popula: oe ous nature, but théy difplay much good 
fenfe and found reafoning, as well as ferious unatieéted piety. 
It would not be very cess Se to trantcribe the fubject of each 
-difcourfe, as they would give a very faint idea of the merits 
of the emus ; and to follow each in their order, to examine 
what has been often iaid, though urged in different language, 
and with different force, is icarcely r the cbject of a literary 
Journal. We meet with no new arguments; but we do not 
mean* to add, that the fermons are on this account lefs ufe- 
ful. ‘They will afford much valuable inftruction in thofe fa- 
mily meetings, which, we truft, each well-difpoted houfe- 
keeper; who has at heart the improvement of thofe extrufted 
to 
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to his care in virtue and religion, is {till in the cuftom of con- 
vening every Sunday evening. As a fpecimen of our author’s 
ftyle, we fhall felect the following obfervations: they form a 
part of an excellent fermon, on the hope of a future ftate, as 
revealed in the Gofpel. 


* Is the blood of the apoftles and martyrs no teftimony to the 
gofpel of Chrift? And is it impofiible or improbable, that God 
fhould have made known his will to wretched man, loft and be- 
wildered in a labyrinth of error, fin, and mifery ? God forbid! 
The great Roman orator, though aflifted by no other light than 
that of reafon, was of another opinion. And furely thofe incre- 
dulous people do believe many do&rines on weaker evidence than 
this. Why then fhould they with fo much zeal endeavour to un- 
dermine the only foundation of our hopes 5 for. other foundation 
can no man lay than that, which is laid, that is, Chrift Jefus. 
If in this life only we had hope, we were of all creatures the moft 
miferable. Spare then your fruitlefs pains, ye enlightened reafon- 
ers of the prefent age ; your pretended compailion would be cruel, 
though all our hopes were but delufion. But this is a molt irra- 
tional fuppofition ; for the hope of a Chriftian is founded on the 
word, the promife, and the oath of God; confirmed by the glo- 
rious refurrection and afcenfion of our redeemer. It is an anchor 
of the foul, both fure and ftedfaft. 

« But thefe modern infidels are very apt to boaft of their mora- 
lity, which, they doubt not, will entitle them to the favour of 
God both here and hereafter. But how do they know, that there 
is a future ftate of rewards and punifhments? Was not life and 
immortality brought to light by the gofpel? And will they be- 
lieve one part of the gofpel revealing a truth, they never could 
have known without it, and rejeét all the reft? Or will they 'ra- 
ther rejet the whole, and leave their own moral fyftems without 
fanétion or fupport? But what their boafted morality would have 
been without a light borrowed either from the law, or the gofpel ? 
Look into the lives of the generality of the Heathen world and 
fee. And would not thefe very unbelievers without this borrow- 
ed light have wrought (if indeed they do not ftill work) the will 
of the Gentiles ? Would they not have walked in fome or all their 
abominations, i. e. in lafcivioufnefs, luits, excefs of wine, re- 
velings, banquetings and probably, the moft abominable idola- 
tries? Every competent judge of fuch matters, jt may reafonably 
be prefumed, will be ready to anfwer in the affirmative,’ 
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Sermons on the Divine Authority and various Ufe of the Holy 
Scriptures: preached in Little Wild-fireet, near Lincoln's 
Inn-Ficlds. By Samuel Stennet, D.D. 8vo. 4s. Cadell. 
1790. | 

PL HESE difcourfes, as Dr. Stennett very properly obferves, 

are practical rather than polemical; and the reader muft 
expect familiar popular explanations, inftead of learned and 
recondits arguments. In general, they are judicious and ufe- 
ful fermons. In the three firft Dr. Stennett endeavours to fhow 
what the Scriptures are, which may be faid to be given by the 
infpiration of God, and what the meaning of infpiration is. 
in the fourth, the ufes to which the Scriptures may be applied 
are pointed out; in the fifth and fixth, the objections of un- 
believers are confidered, and fome deductions of a practical 
nature are ftated: in the two laft the duty, which Chriftians 
owe to the Holy Scriptures, is diftin€tly fhewn. 

The Scriptures, which are from God, are contained in the 
Old and New Teftaments; and Dr. Stennett gives the moft 
cogent arguments to fhow that, in their original communica- 
tion, by their prefervation, as well as their internal evidence, 
they deferve that defcription, and are confequently entitled to 
our refpect. He is lefs exact when he fays, that we mutt be- 
heve all the contents of thefe volumes to be from infpiration, 
except where the, author particularly diftinguifhes, that he 
fpeaks from himfelf. There are many hiftorical parts, whe-e 
the fource of the information is lefs explicitly pointed out, but 
which, itis evident, are drawn from written documents, and 
many paflages where the authors feem immediately to have 
written, what they have feen; nor is it for the honour of God, 
or the fupport of morality and virtue, to believe the lefs im- 
portant objects of the hiltorian always to proceed from infpi- 
ration. Where then are we to draw the line? Or muft we 
wait for avother revelation to diftinguifh what. paflages are 
really infpired ? By no means: the line is eafily drawn. Where- 
ever an jn{pired writer fpeaks of things beyond his own know- 
fedge, or beyond the reach of documents, we may fafely be- 
lieve that the Scripture is given by God. What relates to the 
attributes of God, his adminiftration, his providence, the 
duties of religion and morality, we may believe to be from in- 
fpiration, from their intrinfic excellence, independent of the 
authority which cannot deceive. 

Infpiration is explained nearly as Dr. Doddridge has 
done in his Family Expofitor, and divided into fuperinten- 
dency, elevation, apd fuggeftion, either as it relates to 
hiftorical facts, doctrinal truths, and future events: we fhall 
felect, as a fpecimen of our author’s fentime:its, what he 
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obferves refpeéting the degree of infpiration which good men 
may fometimes experience. ) 


« There is a fuperintending influence exerted over the minds of 
good men; to fecure them from fuch errors ‘as may prove fatal to 
their everlafting interefts. He who has affured us, that if any 
man will do his will, he fhall know of the doétrine whether it be 
of God; hath alfo.affured us, that they who are of this defcrip- 
tion are his fheep, who know his voice, and know not that of 
firangers; and that being in his Father’s hand, no one is able to 
pluck them thence. And as that anointing which all Chriftians 
have received from God, abideth in them, fo it may from thence, 
I.think, be concluded, that that truth which it teaches them, fo 
far as it is effential to their Chriftian character, fhall abide in 
them. . And fince Chrift has affured us that God will give the 
Holy Spirit to them that afk him, I fee no reafon why a fuper - 
intending influence exerted over the mind to guard it againft er- 
rors of 4 dangerous tendency, may not be confidered.as included 
in that promife. And how happily is this confideration adapted 
to afford divine confcientious Chriftian ! 

‘ It is likewife by a divine influence, refembling in a degree 
the fecond f{pecies of infpiration we have been difcourfing of, that 
the hearts of good men, are on fome extraordinary occafions 
enlivened and elevated. While they are mufing on the great 
truths of religion, the charaéter of the Bleffled God, the wonders 
of redemption, and the glories of the future ftate; a flame of 
pure devotion is fometimes kindled in their breafts, and afcends 
to Heaven in the warmeft afpirations of love, gratitude, and 
praife. Infpired, I had almoft faid, by a divine afflatus, they 
-eatch fomewhat of the fire which burns inceffantly in the bofoms 
of kindred fpirits above. And upon what principle either of 
‘reafon or religion the influence of the Holy Spirit is to be excluded 
from all concern in’thefe exercifes of exalted piety, I am at a 
lofs to devile. : 

« As to the laft idea of fuggeftion, I am fenfible it has been 
miferably. abufed by many enthufiaftic pretenders to religion. 
‘Yet it appears to me perfeétly agreeable with found reafon and the 
di€tates of Scripture, to admit that God is fometimes pleafed to 
apply with peculiar energy the gracious promifes of his word to 
the hearts of Chriftians, for the important purpofes of animating 
them to duty, fortifying them againft temptation, and reconciling 
them to affiiction. Nor is there any. danger of their miftakenly 
imputing this energy to the influence of the Holy Spirit, if the 
effect of fuch experience is, as we may be fure it always will be, 
to produce the genuine fruits of humility, holinefs, and benevo- 
lence. Let us daily and fervently pray, that our minds may be 

guarded againit error, our affections elevated to heaven, and our 
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hearts enlivened and comforted by that infpiration of the Almighty 
which giveth underftanding.’ 
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Our author’s practical conclufions and his exhortations are 
correct and animated. They add to his credit as a preacher 
and a Chriftian. The two laft fermons, in which Dr. Stennett 
urges his readers to {tudy the Scriptures, and improve them to 
the beft purpofes, are particularly yaluable, 
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The Anatomical Infiruéor 3 or, an Illuftration of the moft mo- 
dern and moft approved Methods of preparing and preferving 
the different Parts of the Human Body and Quadrupeds by In 
jettion, Sc. With a Variety of Copper Plates. By T. Pole, 
Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in London. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. Dalton. 1790, 


T is faid that when the czar, who truly deferved the title of 
Peter the Great, entered the Mufzeum of Ruyfch, he ran 
to kifs what he thought was a living child of uncommon 
beauty. ‘This was a moft highly finifhed preparation ; and the 
accounts, which Ruyfch himfelf gives of his art, leads us to 
think that, fince his time, it has declined. Thofe alfo, who 
remember the preparations of Albinus, {peak in terms of the 
higheft admiration of the brilliancy of the fluid, in which the. 
different parts were preferved. Anatomifts, however, within 
the laft twenty years have greatly improved this part of their 
art. The fluids are better preferved; the tranfparency of the 
{pirit is lefs contaminated, and the injeCtions of different kinds 
are conveyed with a more minute divifion. In the dry prepa- 
rations we may at leaft mention, among the improvements, 
the' newer and more ufeful, as well as more brilliant varnifhes. 
‘Thefe improved proceiles are, we fear, fometimes concealed; 
-but there are many anatomifts, who with equal candour and 
ability add to the difcoyeries, and with a manly opennefs com- 
municate their methods. That Mr. Pole, in the work before 
us, has defcribed all the different methods which every anato- 
mift has employed can fcarcely be fuppofed. He has fupplied 
us with a work which was greatly wanted; and with perfpi- 
cuity and accuracy has explained many very ufeful methods of 
preparing different parts of the human | body. If fome methods 
have not yet reached him, we can truly fay, that without his 
affiftance fo many different procelles would have been unknown 
to the younger profeffors. 
n a very rational and judicious introdu€tion our author 
ftrongly recommends diflection, often repeated, in different 
ftates of the body after death, with a view of adding to the 
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fcience of medicine more accurate accounts of the changes 
from difeafe. Thofe, who beft know the alterations which 
time and the different feafons will make on the body, indepen- 
dent of difeafe, will be beft able to difcriminate the effects of 
difeafe.' He gives, too, fome very judicious dire€tions tothe 

oung diffector, to enable him to avoid the inconveniences 
refulting from this offenfive employment,’ and adds the beft 
apology, though we own it an infuificient one, for the diflec- 
tion of living animals, 

The firft part of the work relates to injections with colours 
ed fluids. ‘The author then treats of mercurial inje€tions, 
preparations by maceration gnd diftention, the methad of ar- 
ticulating the fkeleton, and modelling, in their order. Some 
mifcellaneous rerrarks are added in the Appendix. 

We mean not to hold out this work as a perfect one, when 
we recommend it highly. A few trifling errors we have mark 
ed, and the anatomift, more ufed to the art of preparing than 
we have been, will probably difcover others. ‘The younger 
artift will, however, find it of great value, as the different diy 
rections are given with remarkable perfpicuity, and illuftrated 
by plates: the accidents which may happen are alfo carefull 
pointed out; nor will the medical practitioner find it ufelefs, 
as he may learn to preferve thofe parts which are changed 


by difeafe, in emergencies, when a more profefled practical 
anatomilt is not near, 





Analyfis of the Science of Legiflation, from the Italian of the 
Chevalier Filangiert. 8vo. 23. Robinfons. 1791. 


. E were a little furprifed at obferving in the title of the 

original work, which has been for fome time before us, 
the £ Science of Legiflation,’ publifhed at Naples, con Licenza 
de’ Superiori, in 1781. It feemed as if the cloud of defpo- 
tifm was difperfing, and had left an almoft uninterrupted ho- 
rizon to free enquiry and the labours of the philofopher. The 
{fpirit of liberty, which animates every fentence of M. Filan- 
gieri’s work, fhows that no abje& fear, no latent apprehen- 
fion has influenced his pen: he writes under the eye of a mo- 
narch, with the freedom of arepublican under the protection 
of his favoured government. ‘The merit of this work had de- 
termined us to give fome account of it, when the prefent anie 
mated tranflation of the author’s own abridgment, and the pro- 
bability of receiving the whole with equal advantage in an 
Englifh verfion, prevented our execution of the defign. We 
fhall therefore trace the outline now in our hands, and wait for 
the future work: convinced, from the fpecimen before us, 
that the author will neither lofe his fpirit nor his freedom in 
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an Fnglifh drefs. Seven volumes, containing four books, 
were publifhed in the author’s life-time, and the materials of 
the three remaining books were left properly arranged. 

Tt is now the era, in the chevalier’s opinion, when legifla- 
tion may lift her head. The authority of the pandects has loft 
its influence, fuperftition no longer enfeebles the mind, and 
political feuds no longer diftract it. Princes have at laft found, 
that to fecure the tranquility and happinefs of their fubjects is 
of more importance than to multiply the modes of deftruction. 
If he had lived at this period he would have added, that they 
were at laft taught how far oppreflion could proceed, without 
exciting oppofition; how much the fubject could bear, and how 
_ terrible would be his revenge. 

The work is divided into feven books. In the firft are un- 
folded the general. rules of the legiflative fcience. In the fe- 
cond ceconomical and political laws are examined ; in the third, 
criminal laws; in the fourth, that part of the fcience which re- 

ards education, manners, and public inftruction; in the fifth, 
fixth, and feventh, religion, property, and paternal authority re- 
{peCtively.—But to be more particular. 

The fole and univerfal objet of the legiflative fcience, our 
author remarks, is prefervation and tranquility. Thetfe confift 
in the pofhibility of exifting with eafe; liberty of increafing and 
improving property; facility in acquiring the means of exift- 
ence and enjovment; confidence in the government, the ma- 
giftrates, and the laws, while acting in conformity to the laws. 
From thence our author proceeds to examine the abfolute 
goodnefs of laws, and afterwards their relative goodnefs, as 
adapted to different countries, ftates of fociety, and manners. 


« Montefquieu feeks in thefe relations the f{pirit of laws, and I 
feek the rules. He attempts to find in them reafons for what has 
been done, and I attempt from the fame fource to deduce rules 
for what ought to be done. My very principles will be, for | 
the moft part, different from his: things will be confidered under 
another afpect; and content with fearching for that alone which 
tends to my prefent purpofe, and willingly rejecting whatever de- 
coration and fcientific pomp might ufurp over that fpecies of tem- 
perance, which ought to predominate in works confecrated to 
public utility; content, [ fay, with this fobriety of erudition, I 
fhall confine to a few fheets, a theory, which differently managed 
would demand numberlefs volumes. I cannot however omit con- 
fefling how much | owe to the labours of this great man. It is 
a tribute of gratitude whith F offer to one who has thought be- 
fore me, and by his very errors has inftructed me to gain the paths 
of truth,’ 
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The general rules of legiflation follow, or thofe axioms 
which will apply to different political fituations. 

The fecond book relates to the laws, whofe objects are po- 
pulation and riches, which have a mutual influence on each 
other; and a very interefting part of the work is the hiftory of 
the legiflative fyftems defigned for the increafe of popula- 
tion, whofe errors are confpicvous in their want of fuccefs. 
The caufes of the failure are then inveftigated, the refult of 
which will neceflarily be, the want of an employment fufh- 
ciently advantageous for the fupport of families, and the want 
of fecurity to enable the labourer to enjoy the produce of his 
toil, or to preferve the fuperfluity for his fucceflors. ‘This 
leads to the encouragement of arts, of commerce, and parti- 
cularly of agriculture, the profecution of war, moderation in 
taxes, and properly adapting thofe which are neceflary to ob- 
jects that fhall not interfere with the principal views. 

Security and tranquility are only obtained by an attention to 
the fcience of legiflation, and, in what refpects external vio- 
lence, by a proper code of criminal laws. Every part of this 
fubject the chevalier examines with a due regard to civil li- 
berty, and a proper attention to the firft great object, fecurity. 
But this produces only a timid negative honefty, and * fear 
can never give birth to heroes.’ Education therefore is called 
in to the aid of pains and penalties, which fo far as is confift- 
ent with the power of each father, who wants not the aid of 
the ftate, our author thinks fhould be public. In the limita- 
tion mentioned, the legiflator ought not to interfere. The re~ 
culation of the paffions is a rein to draw from vice, if not an 
incentive to virtue. The chevalier endeavours to fhow, with 
fome fuccefs, that national opulence and virtue are not incom- 
patible. ‘The experience, however, of many fucceflive ages, 
and many different countries, militates again{ft him.—The fol- 
lowing obfervations, introductory to the analyfis of the fifth 
book, are admirable. _ 


‘ Public order, private tranquility, the liberty of the citizen 
requiring that the law fhould not feek to know or with to fee all; 
that authority fhould paufe at the entrance of the citizen’s habi- 
tation, and refpeét this afylum of his peace and of his liberty, 
that fhe fhould not feek to penetrate into his thoughts or his in- 
tentions, but leave free the courfe of his defires, and confider him 
innocent, though guilty, as long as his guilt be not manifeft; in 
a word, detaching from the cognizance of the law all that is hid 
from her eye requires, at the fame time, that another rein fhould 
fupply this neceflary deficiency, that another tribunal, another 
judge, another code fhould regulate the fecret a€tions of the citi- 
wen, controul his fecret tranfports, encourage his hidden virtues, 
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and direét his very undifcoverable defires to the commen good ; 
fhould, in fhort, oblige him to be jut, honeft and virtuous even 
in thofe places, at thofe moments, and under thofe circumftances 
in which he is far removed from the eyes of the law and from her 
minifters. ‘This is the work of religion, when neither enfeebled 
by infidelity nor corrupted by fuperftition: thefe two extremes, 
whereof a conftant experience teaches us that the firft is always 
the confequence of the fecond; thefe two extremes, one of which 
deprives religion of its power, and the other makes it the inftru- 
ment of crimes, enormities and horrors, which to the difgrace of 
humanity already too often accompany the bloody ceremonies of 
fuperflition ; thefe two extremes ought to be equally prevented 
by the laws.’ 


The direct and indirect methods of preventing thefe two 
extremes are to be the objects of enquiry in this book; but, 
when he points out as one of thefe, ¢ on what principles ec- 
clefiaftical immunity fhcu'd be conducted,’ we fear that he ad- 
mits of /ome immunity for ecclefiaftics in civil cafes. This 
book has not, however, reached us, and we are led only to. 
fufpect from the language of the author, that this is his de- 
fign. 

The fubject of the fixth book requires no particular remark. 
Every he oe is fufhciently explicit on property, and every go- 
vernment refpects it, except where it is wanted for the carry- 
ing on its own ambitious views. The feventh and laft book 
contains an enquiry whether the parental authority, in former 
codes, has not been carried too far. M. Filangieri is of opi- 
nion, that it has been too much aggrandifed, and that the edi- 
fice muft be raifed anew; but its materials we can only guefs 
at, by the different fubdivifions of this book. We need not, 
however, indulge conjeCture, when we may probably foon re- 
ceive certain information. 

It remains only to {peak of the author, and a little more 
parti icularly of the tranflator. ‘The chevalier Filangieri, to 
extenfive knowledge joins ¢ great diligence, and a careful and 
attentive {pirit of mers ” An idolater of liberty, he wifhes 
that the whole world were free; zealous for the fecurity and 
the happinefs of mankind, his fyftem of legiflation, fo far as 
we have feen, 1s equally wife and benevolent. A more calm 
enquirer will, however, in his zeal, fee occafionally fome 
vifionary fancies, and an acute reafoner will fometimes find 
him lefs accurate in his metaphors, lefs careful in logical dif- 
tinctions, and lefs exact in the confequences, which he draws, 
than the importance of the fubject feems to require. ‘I'he 
Italian alfo is not a language in which a writer can always ex- 
prefs his thoughts with energetic brevity, or.a clofe precifion : 
that 
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that the author fometimes errs in thefe refpe€ts is therefore a 
fault which ought not to be attributed to him. The tranfla- 
tor, with a more advantageous language, is often more happy 
in enforcing the fentiment and, in general, is neither def- 
cient in accuracy norin elegance. His periods, though feem- 
ingly .§ of a mile,’ are much fhorter than thofe of the cheva- 
lier. We truft that the encouragement of the public will in- 
duce him to purfue the tafk, and at leaft to publifh the two 
volumes which are faid to be ready for the prefs. 





Prolufiones nonnulle Academica, nomine Univerfitatis Georgia 
Augufie Gottingenfis, Scripte a C. G. Heyne. Nunc pri- 
mum uno Volumine Edite. 8vo. 4s. Nicol. 1790. 


IN compliance with the cuftom of German univerfities, fhort 
orations on fome temporary or claflical fubje& are ufually 
delivered by the profeflor of humanity, in the. univerfity of 
Gottingen, on each academical feftival, or, in fome inftances, 
on the day of proclaiming the feftival. To this inftitution 
we owe three former volumes of Prolufions by profeflor Heyne 
and if the prefent volume is favourably received, another is 
expected to follow. When thefe orations were delivered by the 
profeffors in rotation, they either ufed their own language, or, 
when they preferred the Latin, from being unaccuftomed to em- 
ploy that language, from choofing fubjects, which would not 
admit of Latin phrafeology, or for which, in the beft days of 
Rome, no collateral expreilions and words could be found, 
their whole difcourfe was in a barbarous ftyle, which Ciceto 
would not have underftood. We remember Linnzus, whofe 
Latin it has been fafhionable to commend, becaufe Rouffeau 
has commended it, in one of his dedications, enumerated the 
obligations he owed to count Teflin. The whole is in a fimi- 
lar {tyle to the two laft lines, . 


Ille me ad ferenifiimos reges introduxit ; 
Ille me, cufo numifmate, polteritati, commendavit. 


Nothing can be more bald and unclaflical, though not on a 
botanical f a, eae but as if their defects were not fufficiently 
confpicuous, he added, immediately after, the following beau- 
tiful lines of Virgil, 


lie meos errare boves, ut cernis, et ipfam 
Ludere quz vellem calamo permifit agrefti. 


The firft effay in this volume is on the extenfive expeditions 
againit the barbarians, and of the incurfions of the barbarians 
in Europe; with a view of enquiring whether either event be 
probable in thefe times. Profeffor Heyne engages in this dif- 
guifition in confequence of the czarina’s attempt to drive the 
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Turks from Europe, and thinks that no expedition of this kind 
can be fuccefsful, from the various impediments which mo- 
dern armies require, from the barbarian principle of with- 
drawing from the confines all kinds of provifions, which muft 
eave an invading army in the utmoft diftreis, and, above all, 
from the political views of the neighbouring kingdoms, which 
will prevent the aggrandizement of any one power. The in- 
curfions of barbarians is not, in his opinion, to be dreaded, 
till luxury has effeminated the prefent nations of Europe. But 
we fhall fele&t his own words from the conclufion of the effay. 


« Accedunt his multa alia, que omnem opinionem ac metum 
toHunt, ne unquam fimilis barbarorum incurfio locum habere poffit : 
mutata omnis res militaris, tormenta in nviris, loca in finibus mu- 
nita, et in his perpetua prefidia cum copiis nunquam non una ha- 
bitis: quas nos folemus fub militis perpetui nomine innuere. 
Quamdiu difeiplina et fcientia m‘litaris inter Romanos viguit, nu- 
merofiflime barbarorum copiz fuere repreffiz ac delete: nec, 
nifi fuperiores ipfa belli gerendi arte facti, barbari in fines Ro- 
mani imperii penetravere. A barbaris itaque nihil eft, quod me- 
tuamus : nifi longa fculorum feries mala, quibus premimur, ita 
exafperaverit, ut, exhauftis imperiis et regnis noftris profufione ac 
luxu, folitudine agrorum per dilectus facta, civibus in milites, ara- 
tris in enfes verfis, ad barbariem ipfi redierint pofteri; utque tum 
exiftant, in alio continente, populi opulentiores et potentiores, 
gui arma Europe inferant. Verum de his viderint illi ipfi pofteri. 
Nos interea rebus noftris ita utemur, ut vitam literis et artibus 
multo magis excultam illis relinquamus.’ 


The fubject of the fecond cration was fuggefted by the trial 
of Mr. Hattings, and the firft part is a concife, but a correct 
hiftory of the Roman cuftoms refpecting the condemnation 
and the trial of public offenders; a ¢ fubje&t obfcured rather 
than illuftrated by the diligence of former authors, who have 
neither diftinguifhed private fuits from public trials, nor dif- 
criminated the peculiar conduct at periods of a very different 
political nature.’ Our author traces the practice from the times 
of the kings, when the monarch had the privilege of appoint- 
ing and conducting public trials, to that of the confuls, who 
for a time had the {ame power, till it was affumed by the peo« 
ple, and centered in the magiftrates. ‘This difcuffion, though 
thort, difplays a va{t extent of ancient legal knowledge, and @ 
clearnefs and precifion not often found in antiquarian enqui-~ 
ries» A fingula® circumftance we fhall extract from the eon- 


elufion. 


* Videamus nunc id, quod omnino mirationem facit, cum nul- 
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lum judicium haberi nullam quzftionem exerceri, adeoque nec 
rerum quamvis nocentiffimum condemnari potuiffe audimus, nifi 
accufator exifteret; ex officio autem, quod nos dicere folemus, 
magiftratus non quereret. Manfit id haud dubie ex prifco ju- 
dictorum more, cum ad populum non nifi magiftratus diem dice- 
rent ; aut ii quia magiftratu in concionem produétieffent. Quzfti- 
onibus itaque perpetuis conftitutis nihil aliud mandatum eft pretori 
quam quod ad populi curam antea fpectaverat: ut reum ad fe ad- 
duétum judicarent. Simul autem invaluit alterum, ut accufandi 
poteftas effet unicuique e populo. Verum monenda de his funt 
alia nonnulla; perveniendum, tunc ad ipfum. judicium; ¢t con- 
ftituendus accufator, perorandaque cauffa.’ 


Mr. Haftings, our author obferves, like Verres, is accufed 
by the moft eloquent men of the nation, as the robber of In- 
dia, for he is ‘ reported to have been guilty of every crime 
which luxury could fuggeft, every punifhmens which cruelty, 
every kind of rapine which avarice, and every contumely 
which pride can inflict;’ and this event has proved, in the 
profeflor’s opinion, what Cicero had long fince obferved, that 
public trials and defences furnifh the beft opportunities for the 
difplay of eloquence. It is not intended, either by the author 
or ourfelves, to decide by thefe obfervations on the guilt of the 
late governor: we introduce them as farther confirmations of 
the truth of Cicero’s remark, which is extended, by the elo- 
quent language ef the profeflor, even to the hiftorian of the 
event.—Lut to return. The diftinction between public and 
private caufes having arifen from the appeal to the people, 
which was neceflary to eftablifh a caufe as a public one, while 
the other kind was referred to the magiftrate, in procefs of 
time new caufes arofe, not precifely defined, or whofe nature 
was not fully underftood. In thefe, queftions were propofed 
by the fenate and the people, feparately, to the quettors, till 
at laft the whole power of the people was in particular circum- 
ftances delegated to the queftors. M. Heyne next explains 
fome minute variations that occur, fhows by what fteps pub- 
lic accufers and defenders were appointed, and gives a fhort 
account of the methods ufually obferved in trials. Thefe dif- 

quifitions afford nothing particularly new. 

The three following orations were delivered on the oceafion 
of the king’s late recovery, and on his birth-day. The laft 
contains an account of the prize queftions, &c. ‘Thefe ad- 
dreffles are chiefly diftinguifhed by their loyalty. and claffical 


elegance: we can find nothing fo interefting as to induce us to 
give a fuller account of them. 
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The feventh oration is on flavery, the fubje&t fuggefted by 
the late attempts in England and France to abolifh the flave- 
trade. It is an elegant declamation in favour of liberty, in 
oppofition to tyranny of every kind, and our author condemns, | 
though perhaps with lefs indignation than he mutt feel, the 
infamous practice of hiring troops to carry on wars with which 
they have noconnection. ‘The principal part of the effay is on 
the country of the flaves, collected in the Grecian and Ro- 
man ftates; and as the origin of flavery was luxury and effe- 
minacy in the more powerful and opulent nations, fo flavery 
was known as early as the enervating habits of the more luxu- 
rious ages, and in countries where luxury moft abounded. 
The earlieft knowledge we have of flaves is from holy writ, and 
even in thofe days the lives or fervices of men were bought. 
Our author’s fubje&t leads him to take it up in other times and 
in different places. ‘The predatory incurfions of the Phceni- 
cians were the firft means of procuring flaves known in 
Greece ; and they were afterwards fupplied by captives in’ war, 
by voluntary fale, or the infamous practice of kidnapping. Our 
author purfues the fubject by an elegant hiftory of flavery in 
Rome, interfperfed occafionally with fentiments of benevolence 
and humanity, as honourable to his feelings as the difquifition 
itfelf is to his talents. 

‘'The liberty of the people rarely recovered with the: ex- 
pected advantages,’ furnifhes the fubje& of the refleCtions in 
the laft oration. If our author is a friend to perfonal, he feems 
not to be an idolater of civil liberty ; and his eflay is full of in- 
ftances where the people in general, after all their ftruggles 
for liberty, have been happier under a monarchical govern- 
ment. If ever an academical oration was delivered ‘ by com- 
mand,’ we fhould fuppofe this owed its origin to fuperior in- 
fluence. The affairs of France confefledly fuggefted the fub- 
ject, though that kingdom is not once mentioned. It is not 
one of the moft favourable fpecimens of our author’s ability, 
for not one of his inftances is applicable to the queftion from 
whence the difquifition originated. 

On the whole, however, thefe elegant claffical orations may 
be read with much pleafure, and we think a fecond volume 
would receive a hearty welcome; for thofe who are acquainted 
with profeflor Heyne’s claflical abilities will read with fatis- 
faction the flighteft effufions of his pen. If, however, another 
volume is reprinted in England, it fhould be with much more 
attention, for the errors of the prefs are fo numerous and im- 
portant as to make the language in many places unintelli- 


gible. 
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Sketch of the CharaSer of bis Royal Highnefs the Prince of 
Denmark. To whichis added, a fhort Review of the prefent 
State of Literature and the Polite Arts in that Country. In- 
' terfperfed with Anecdotes. In four Letters, by a Gentleman 
long refident in Copenhagen, to his Friend in London. 8vo. 
35. Od. fewed. Ridgway. 1791. 
THs interefting tra€t is, as would appear from feveral idi- 
* oms not Englifh, the production of fome ingenious fo- 
reigner. The character of the prince of Denmark is painted 
in the moft {plendid colours, as indeed it deferves. His love 
of his country; his proteCtion of the freedom of the prefs, fo 
uncommon in moft princes, but fo natural in one who has no- 
thing tofear from it; his liberal education; his deliverance of the 
eafants from flavery; his opening the trade of Iccland; his 
private life; his warm attachment to literature ; and his other 
great and good qualities, are defcanted upon 1n a pleafing mane 
ner. In the notes we find fhort accounts of the illuftrious 
men of Denmark, and fhall extraét one of the moft impor- 
tant. 


* Andreas Petrus, Count of Bernftorff, Knight of the Order of 
the Elephant, Minifter of State for foreign affairs, Prefident of 
the German Chancery, &c. ‘This nobleman is heir and fucceffor 
to the late Joh. Hartw. Erneft Count Bernftorff, who united in 
his charaéter all thofe talents of the mind and qualities of the heart 
that could juftly recommend him to the general efteem of his own 
times, and tranimit his name with honour to pofterity. Indeed 
no name is higher on the roll of thofe citizens, whofe memory is 
moft revered for a warm and difinterefted love of their country. 
Atuated by that generous fpirit, he was the firft, who attempted 
the abolition of feudal flavery in Denmark; and in order to 
fhew, that he really thought the condition of a glebwe adfcriptus 
was a violent infringement of the laws of human nature, he gave 
perfe& freedom to all his vaffals, with the advice of his noble heir. 
The confequences were fuch as might be expected. The tenants of 
Bernftorff, formerly wretched as all their neigbours had no foon- 
er taken the land, which they inhabited in a perpetual feu, and 
begun to labour for their own benefit, than plenty and happinefs 
took up their abode amongft them, and rendered them the ob- 
jects of admiration and envy. And fo fenfible have the tenants 
been of this, that they have ereéted a very handfome monument 
of marble to the memory of their deceafed father and benefactor, 
near the high road leading to Copenhagen, which the travelier 
often bedews with the tear of gratitude, intermingled with rapture, 
in reflecting on thofe deeds, which crowned the trueit friend of 
human rights.’ 


April, 1790. Gg Ta 
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To this we muft beg leave to add another extract, fram p. 


10, farther illuftrative of this important affair. 


‘ The peafants till 1787 had been in 2 fituation little better 
than the brute. creation; they fcarce could be faid to poffefs any 
loco-motive power, infomuch that, they had no liberty to leave 
one eftate and to fettle on another, without their purchafed per- 
miffion from their maiters; and if they chanced to move without 
their permiflion, they were claimed as ftrayed cattle. Such was the 
ftate of thofe wretched beings who, at beft, only might be faid te 
vegetate. Thefe chains of feudal flavery were now broken, 
through the intereft of his royal highnefs; and the prifoners, 
for fuch I think they might be called, were declared free, upon a 
plan laid down by the patriotic and humane Count Bernftorff and 
Count Chriftian Ditlef Friderich Reventlow.’ 


The private life of the prince deferves particular notice, and 
we cannot avoid extracting it, as a ftrong contraft to that of 
moit princes known to us. 


‘ He rifes at fix; reads when he is dreffing, the petitions pre- 
fented to him the preceding evening; rides out, reviews the 
garrifon, returns at twelve ; and when dreffing, reads fuch papers, 
as may have been prefented in the forenoon. At two he dines 
with the royal family; and at four retires to his own apartments 
tn the palace of Chriftianfbourg, where perfons of all ranks and 
condition are admitted in their turn. ‘The people promifcuoufl 
affémble in the antichambre, whence they are condutted one % 
one to the Prince, to whom they prefent in writing the particu- 
bars of their complaint, requeft, &e. accompanied by a few words 
merely expreflive of the contents, to which his highnefs returns a 
fhort anfwer, but not till he has afked fuch queftions as never fail 
to make: him matter of the fubjeét; at the end of which he bows, 
which is the fign to withdraw. 

‘ The levee clofes at feven. The prince then drinks tea m his 
own clofet, the better'to indulge the with, whieh he has fo frequent- 
hy manifefted, of tranfafing public bufinefs. It is alfo on this 
account that the Prince for fome time paft has denied himfelf the 
pleafsre of converfing with his royal friter 5 (of whom he is re- 
markably fond), except on funday evenings, from eight to nine. 
This done, he reads petitions, on which he makes obfervations 
on the margin; after which he claffes them according to the na- 
ture of the fubjeét; and in this manner they are fent to the fe- 
cretaries of ftate, whofe departments are calculated to meet thefe 
claffes. Smpper is ready at nine, and at cleven all is quiet in the 
palace.’ 


The prince’s patronage of literature forms another ittereft- 


ing feature, at a period when mott monarchs, princes, and 


nobles, 
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nobles, feem totally to forget this part of their duty. We would 
beg leave to whifper in their ear, that there is no part of their 
duty, which operates more for their own intereft : and that the 
democratic fpirit, now prevailing in Europe, originates, in a 

reat degree, from the negleét of literary men, which has induc- 
ed them to have recourfe to the paflions of the multitude, and to 
fow feeds of difcontent; for the opinions of literary men pre- 
vail flowly, but certainly, among nations at large. Among 
the works, for which we are indebted to the prince’s patron- 
age, the following are mentioned: Vahl’s Flora Danica, the 
Conchology, by Chemnitz and Spengler, the Scriptores Re- 
rum Danicarum by Langebeck and Suhm, the Defcription of 
the King’s Minerals, Coins, and Medals, by Muller, Nielfon; 
Spengler, and Vofs. 

In p. 21 it is obferved that, fince the prefent king of Den- 
mark changed capital punifhments into hard labour and im- 
prifonment for life, crimes have decreafed ninety per cent. 
The attention of the prince to education, and to the erection 
and proper regulation of fchools, is next mentioned with de- 
ferved applaufe. His courage and endurance of miilitary fa= 
tigue, his benevolence, his affability, his annuities to literary 
perfons, and to young men of promifing talents, at home and 
abroad, his ordering moral and fcientific pamphlets, printed 
at his own expence, to be difpofed among the poor, and laftly 
his domeftic happinefs in his marriage, complete the tranfcen- 
dent character of the heir of Denmark. We with that this 
firit letter were tranflated into all languages, and placed in the 
cabinet of every prince in Europe; but are happy that it has 
appeared in our own language, in which it was moft wanted. 

The fecond of thefe valuable letters opens the account of 
the prefent ftate of literature in Denmark. Nicolai Moore 
has been fent to explore the natural hiftory of Iceland, and the 
Feroe ifles. Others have been appointed to explore that part 
of Greenland, which was colonized from Iceland and Norway 
in the eleventh century, but which has been loft to European 
refearch {ince the fourteenth, being blocked up with rocks of 
ice. Meffieurs Bugge and Morville are conftructing a furvey 
of Denmark and Norway, upon trigonometrical principles. 
Lovenorn has publifhed maps of Iceland from actual furveys. 
Moldenhawer, the king’s librarian, has vifited Spain, to ftudy 
on the {pot the literary hiftory of that country, fo little known, 
and fo worthy of being known. ‘The patronage of literature, 
by prince Frederic, the king’s brother, and by chamberlain 
Suhm, whofe library ‘ is open to public confultation fix hours 
every day, and books are alfo lent out to readers of every de- 
feription, next engages our author’s attention; and then Guld- 
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berg’s Univerfal Hiftory, and his Effay on the Genius of Mil- 
ton. To profeffor Abeldgaard Denmark is indebted for, a 
School of Farriery, ‘ perhaps the firft in Europe,’ fays. our au- 
thor; but we fufpect that it was preceded by different Ecoles 
Veterinaires in France. 
We next find mentioned the Royal Mufeum,, and different 
rivate cabinets; the univerfity of Copenhagen, which has 
ee renovated, and the ‘ fcholaftic loquacity’ thrown out; 
the Anatomical Academy, and a lift of the departments.and 
profeflors of the Academy. “Thence we pafs to the Royal 
Society of Sciences, of whofe tranfactions fixteen volumes have 
appeared; and to the Society of Scandinavian Hiftory, well 
worthy of imitation in this country, for the original monu- 
ments of our hiftory are much neglected. ‘The patriotic la- 
bours of Arnas Magnufon, in Icelandic literature, ate next 
reviewed ; and are followed by Malling’s biographical works, 
and by an account of the Danifh and Norwegian Society of 
Heraldry and Biography. This letter clofes with fome details 
concerning the Danifh Society for the encouragement of Agri- 
culture, in Manufactures, and Commerce, incorporated 
by the king of Denmark, in 1769, upon the model of thofe of 
London and Dublin. 

In Letter III. the progrefs of the Danifh language and poetry 
is developed. The old Danifh language was the fame with the 
Icelandic, but the moft ancient monument, in which the Da- 
nifh appears as a diftinét dialect, is the Law of Jutland, pafled 
by Waldemar I. in the year 1242. It is furprifing that Den- 
mark produced no poet worth notice till this century ; the on- 
ly poetry of Denmark, in the middle ages, being ballads, pub- 
lifhed in Peter Syv’s Dan/fke kampe vifcr; but ‘in many of. 
thefe you feel every degree of fentiment and paiflion, which the 
poet feems to have at his controul, from the foft and fmooth- 
ing touches of Anacreon and Catullus, to the brazen clangour 
of ‘f'yrteus.’—* Indeed the colle€tion of ballads above men- 
tioned is a convincing proof that the Danifh language poffeffes, 
in a high degree, what we call the pathetic and fublime.” Our 
author might have mentioned two other collections of Danifh 
ballads, one printed in the laft century, and the other at Co- 
penhagen, 1780. He then proceeds to mention that the only 
Danifh remain of the middle ages, in profe, is the Fertegns 
Poftil, or Magazine of Miracles.. ‘ And thus the hiftory of 
the language refts on mere conjecture till the vear 1575, when 
a Danith tranflation of Saxo’s Hiftory of Denmark was pub- 


lifhed by Andrew Soffrenfon Wedel, with all the {trength and 


colouring of the original ’ 
The labours of Roftgaard and Gram, in improving the Da- 
8 : nif 
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nifh language, are then briefly ftated: and our author pro- 
ceeds in the following terms to characterife Holberg. 


‘ It luckily happened that baron Holberg was contemporary 
with Roftgaard and Gram. The baron, on his return from a li- 
terary tour of Europe, fettled at Copenhagen, with a view of 
refining the talte of his countrymen—and his fuccefs in that ref- 
pect has been fuch, as to gain him the well earned title of the 
father of Belles Lettres in Denmark. His works are very nume- 
rous—{f{carce a branch -of fcience, that is not indebted to him. 
Having ftudied Shakefpeare in England, Moliere in France, and 
Ariofto in Italy, he made himfelf mafter of every avenue to the’ 
human heart :—aided by the irrefiftible charms of Poetry, he 
courted Imagination, who may be faid to have lent him her wand 
as often as he chofe to borrow it;—and, as he was convinced, 
that the impreffions of theatrical reprefentations have the livelieft 
effects, he called in the ftage to his aid. Previous to this time, 
a full houfe was preferred to a judicious one; fuch pieces, there- 
fore, were only exhibited, as tended to captivate the eye; little 
regard was paid to the improvement of the mind; the new- blown 
bubble of the day was all that was fought for. Holberg faw this, 
lamented it, and determined to ftem the torrent of prejudice. his 
endeavours were crowned with fuccefs—his plays became popular, 
approved by men of fenfe and wit, the Gay and Otway of the 
ftage——a revolution at once took place in the tafte and manners 
of the nation. Indeed it is not eafy to point out what is moft 
worthy of admiration in the writings of this author, even on the 
drieft fubject. His moral fentiments, which have been tranflated 
into Englifh, are found to be as entertaining as his voyage under 
ground (being a fatire on the univerfity of which he was member), 
and The Voyage of Peter Paars, an epic poem in imitation of 
the Odyffey, in which the vulgar errors of Denmark, and the in- 
human cuftoms then prevalent amongit the infular inhabitants of 
Cattegat, are depicted with all the ingenuity of an Aretine and a 
Butler.’ 


Some other illuftrious names are mentioned ; and it is {tated 
that the Society of Belles Lettres fprung up in 1759. The 
Jateft and beft Danifh authors are Guldberg, a moral and hif- 
toric writer; Snedorph, alfo a moralift; Jacobi.and Vogelius 
in eloquence; Sporon and Baden in criticifm; Baftholm, 
Smith, and Trefhow, in Sermons; Suhm in tales and hiftory; 
Rothe in politics ;. F rieman, Lund, and Olrog, in facred poet- 
ry; Ewald, ‘Tullin, Baggefen, Rabeck, and Pram, in poetry; 
Storm in fables; Warnfted and Rofenftand in the drama. 
Other dramatic authors and actors are next characterifed; and 
the letter concludes with fome hints on the tranflations inte 
Danifh from the Englifh, and on the clubs in Copenhagen. 
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The fourth letter contains the prefent ftate of the polite » 
arts in Denmark. ‘They were fuccefhvely patronifed by Fre- 
deric II. and Chriftian IV. which laft, in particular, erected 
many noble ftructures, and encouraged Manderen, a Flemifh 
painter, to fettle in his kingdom. In the prefent century Fre- 
deric [V. was a great patron of the arts; and was fucceeded in 
that laudable attachment by Chriftian VI. and by Frederic V. 
‘The Academy of Arts was founded in 1754. Abeldgaard is 
reprefented as the beft modern painter in Denmark. It is 
-worthy of mention, and of imitation, that the young artifts 
who gain the firft prize, have a right to go abroad at the pub- 
lic expence, in order to ftudy the works of the beft eri 

We have been the more full in our account of this work, as 
the ftate of literature and arts in Denmark is but little aint 
in this country: and we muft conclude with faying, that in 
no work of the fize have we met with more curious and au- 
—— information. 


1 > 


The Metrical Hiftory of Sir William Wallace, Knight of Eller- 
fluc, by Henry, commonly called Blind Hary. Carefully trane 
fer ibed from the Manufcript Copy of that [Vork in the Advo- 
cates’ Lib cary, under the Eye of the Earl of Buchan; and now 
printed, for the firf? Time, according to the ancient and true 
Orthography. VWith Notes and Dijjir tations. 3Vols. 12mo, 
75. éd. Perth, Morifons. 1790. 


ry Hs publication of the fabulous Hiftory of Wallace is the 
beft which has yet appeared; and we doubt not but it 
will meet with a favourable reception, not only in North 
Britain, but among the admirers of ancient vernacular poetry 
in this part of the ifland. Itis, however, only valuable as re- 
prefenting the ftate of language and manners in Scotland dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, when it was written; for it is fo 
unchronological a romance, that even one or two hiftorical 
faéts, which may be found in jt, are fo much diftorted as to 
Jofe their credit. 
- ‘The editor has made a ridiculous attempt to perfuade his 
readers of the veracity of this wild production. But before 
we attend to his theory upon this point, we mutt beg leave to 
offer a few remarks upon Ixs account of the author of this 
popular poem: and upon the poem itfelf. 

‘The editor, not being at all verfed in the writers, or the 
manners ot the middle ages, infers, p. 7> that Henry, the au- 
thor, § if we may judge from a paflage in his book, in which 
he appears to boatt of his celibacy, may be fuppofed to have 
entered, ina degree confiftent with his blindnefs, into one or 
ather of the religious orders.” While nothing can be more 
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clear, from the account of John Major, than that our author 
was an itinerant minftrel; a character as remote from that of 
a monk, as a player from that of a prieft. The argument 
from our author’s celibacy is truly fingular. A minftrel’s 
roving and diffipated life was as inimical to marriage as the 
monaftic, though from a caufe exactly the reverfe. In poems 
written by monks we find invocations of faints, of the Virgin, 
fome flight features at leaft of religion; but of this there is 
not atoken inall Henry’s poem. 

The editor in the next place, to conciliate truth to this: ro- 
mance, endeavours to place its antiquity as high as he can. 
Major, whofe hiftory was publifhed in the year 1521, fays it 
was compofed in the time of his infancy: that is, we fhall fay, 
before Major'was ten years of age. We cannot fuppofe Ma- 


jor more than feventy years of age when his hiftory was pub 
lifhed; and if fo, Henry’s poem appeared at the earlieft fup-: 


pofition, between- 1460 and 1470. Our editor, however, 
from an idle conjecture of Crawford, in his life of Major, 
prefixed to the edition of his Hiftery, Edin. 1740, infers Ma- 
jor to have been born in 1446; and that Henry compoted ex- 
actly when Major was {creaming in the cradle! Again, Demp- 
fter, by one among a thoufand errors, fays that Henry lived 
in 13613 and our ingenious and accurate editor thence infers 
that he was born in that year! 

In order to give the reader fome idea of the language and 
orthography of this old poem, we fhall prefent him with a 
few lines from the beginning. 


© Our anteceffowris, that we fuld of reide, 
And hald in mynde yar nobille worthi deide, 
We lat ourflide, throw werray flouthfulnefs; 
And casft us evir till uther befynefes,’ &c. 


The edjtor has fallen not only into the common error of 
printing the old 3, which is neither inore nor lefs than y con- 
fonant, as the Roman letter z; but has added another improve- 
ment by printing the Saxon p, or ¢b as y. Every antiquary 
knows that the forms of thefe different letters, in the carelefs 
tranfcripts of the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, are exactly 
the fame; becaufe indeed their original forms were very fimi- 
Jar. But in printing it would be as juit to retain the form of 
every letter in the manulcript, as to put the Roman z for the 
Saxon g; and to retain every contraction as to put yfor th. 
No editor of Chaucer has fallen into this grofs error, nor at- 


tempted to rival ‘Tom Hearne in fuch ridiculous minute. ‘The . 


found is the matter to be attended to in fuch inftances 5 and it 
3S perfectly known that the was never pronounced ye, nor tha 
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confonant y as z, either in England or Scotland, The Scotch 
printers and editors, inftead of antiquizing, in faét modernife 
by this corruption; for if they had manufcripts of the four- 
teenth, or preceding centuries, they would fnd y confonant 
and 7, and ¢/, and y, quite diftinct letters, although very fis 
milar, It is well known, from names of families in Scots 
land, not to mention other circumftances, that the letter print- 
ed as z was, and is, pronounced as y confonant, thus lord 
Zair, is lord Yair; Dalzell, is Dalyell, &c. We have made 
thefe remarks for the fake of our northern brethren, whofe 
vernacular literature is neither much read nor ynderftood by 
our Englifh antiquaries, chiefly becaufe this uncouth ortho- 
graphy obfcures both the found and the fenfe. 

If we except the orthography, this edition prefents no ims 
portant variation from the preceding ones. It is divided ag in 
the manufcript, only into eleven books; but in the printed 
copies book ix. of the manufcript is fplit at val. ii, p. 128, in- 
to two, fo that the number amoupts to twelve. 

- In vol. iii. we find a chronology of the life of Wallace, as 
narrated by Henry: and we were not a little furprifed to find 
it commence with the following intelligence: ‘ Wallace was 
about fixteen years of age when he was put to the {chool at 
Dundee. He was twenty-nine years of age when he fuffered - 
death at London, Auguft, 1305. Some athrmed that he was 
forty-five years of age when he was fold to the Englifh in 
1305. But: Henry fays, however much they might be dif+ 
pleafed, he muft affert that the contrary was the truth.” 

Among our various aéts of parliament it is to be regretted 
that we have not one forbidding people to write upon a  fubjeet 
of which they know nothing. 

If Wallace was only twenty-nine years of age w then exe- 
cuted in 1305, he muft have been a youth of twenty-one in 
1297, when fet at the head of many haughty nobles, and of a 
- fierce nation, What probability is there in this? The only 
inducement which the Scottifh barans could ‘have to permit 
Wallace’s affumption of the regency of Scotland, muft have 
been his fuperior abilities and expericnce. But what proof 
could a youth, frefh from fchool, according to our editor’s 
idea, have given of thofe indifpenfable qualities? This ab- 
furdity, undeferving of ferious confutation, the editor has fal- 
len into from mifunderftanding the following paflage, to- 
wards the end of the poem, 


« But maiftyr Blayr, and alf fchyr Thomas Gray, 
Eftir Wallace yai leftyt mony day. 

Yir twa knew beft off gudd fchyr Wilzham’s deid, 
Fra faxten zer guhill nyne 20 ad twenty zeid; 
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Fortye and fyffe off age Wallace was cauld, 
Yat tym yat he was to Sothroune fauld. 
Yocht yis mater be nocht to all plefance 

Hys futhfaft deid was worthi till awance,’ &c. 


- Any one, in the fmalleft degree verfed in old language, muft 
fee that the above paffage, literally tranflated, ftands thus : 
© But matter Blair, and alfo fir Thomas Gray, after Wallace 
they lafted (lived) many aday. Thefe two knew beft of good 
fir William’s deeds, from (the time that he was) fixteen years 
(of age), till twenty-nine years were gone, (that is during the 
{pace of twenty-nine years in Henry’s abfurd chronology). 
Wallace was called forty-five years of age, that time that he 
was fold to the Englifh. ‘Though this matter (book, fubjeé&) 
may not pleafe all (readers), his true deeds were worthy of 
praife,” &c. The laft two lines, which begin a new para- 
graph, in which Henry apologifes for the lamenefs of his per- 
formance, our fkillful editor applies to the former fentence.-: 
It is wonderful that it did not {trike him that fixteen and twen- 
ty-nine make juft forty-five ! 

While thefe remarks are intended to check the inaccuracy 
of the editor employed by the Morifons, we muft compliment 
thefe gentlemen upon their attention to the ancient literature 
of their country, which has been too much neglected. ‘This, 
and their other editions of old Scottifh poets, are very neatly 
printed; and their only typographical defideratum is a blacker 
ink. ‘The plates are tolerable; but the portrait of Wallace is 
a modern forgery, and appears with the truncheon, ‘a badge 
unknown till the fixteenth century. The face is, however, 
nearer fifty, than the editor’s ideal twenty-nine. 








Lhe Addrefs cf Q. Sept. Tertullian to Scapula Tertullus, Pro- 
confulof Africa. Tranflated by Sir David Dalrymple. 12mo. 
35. fewed. Murray and Cochran, Edinburgh. 1790. 


‘THE refpeCtable tranflator of this little work has before 

c¢jven to the public feveral tranflations of the early monue 
ments of the Chriftian church; and we are forry that we can- 
not congratulate him upon his fuccefs in this department. In 
the hiftorical and juridical antiquitics of his own country, we 
are always happy to meet with lord Hailes: and we can hard« 
ly conceive what motive induces him to abandon a province in 
which he is eminent, for one in which he makes but an indif- 
ferent figure. Perhaps he thinks it efpecially incumbent on 
him, as a layman, to undertake the defence of Chriftianity 
againft that legion of Jay infidels which now affails' it. But 
we mui beg leave to remind his lordfhip that the defenders of 
Chriftianity 
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Chriftianity are already many, and ftrong; that the fugitive 
infantry which he arranges will do no execution on the foe 3 
and that the worft kind of enmity is a weak defence. 

His lordfhip obferves in his preface, that ‘ the traces of a 
wild imagination are not fo difcernible in the addrefs to Sea- 
pula, as in the other works of Tertullian. ‘The topics which 
he ufes feem, in general, well chofen, and judicioufly enforc- 
ed.’ He then proceeds to ftate that, by a fingular fancy, he 
has attempted to tranflate this work into mere Englifh, {tudi- 
oufly avoiding every word which the Norman conqucft may 
have introduced into the language. And though our learned 
tranflator has not been extremely careful im this refpe@, yet he 
has fucceeded tolerably; and the effet has been to give his 
tranflation an antique and folemn air, very well adapted to a 
religious treatife. ‘he preface concludes with a promife that, 
in the notes, may be found a detection of fome ‘ flrange inac- 
curacies’ in Mr. Gibbon’s work. But in this particular we 
have been difappointed. His lordfhip fhews, even in his beft 
productions, to have too great a fondnefs for quibble and ver- 
bal criticifm; and in the nores to this tranflation we are over- 
whelmed with abundance of this propenfity. Mr. Gibbon’s 
work is fo vaft, that many errors may undoubtedly be found 
in it; but the public is not fo unjuft as to expe&t perfect works 
from men: but, on the contrary, is fo enlightened as to know 
that the moft excellent works have often the greateft defects. 

We fhall give a fentence or two from the tranflation, which- 
engaged our attention, and which may alfo ferve as fpecimens 
of the language and manner. ‘The works of Tertullian are 
fufficiently known to the learned; and to the unlearned we 
fhould be flow in recommending them in atranflation. In p. 
3, the following tenets are remarkable. Tertullian is {peakin 
of the Chriftian and Pagan religions. ‘ But it belongeth of 
tight unto mankind that every one may worfhip as he thinketh 
beft; nor doth the religion of any man harm or help another. 
Neither indeed is it the bufinefs of religion to compel religion, 
which ought to be taken up willingly, and not againft the will.’ 
What advocate for paffive obedience ever ufed ftronger terms 
than the following? ‘ Chriftians have no hatred or ill-will at 
any man, and leaft of all at Czefar; for knowing him to be fet 
up by their God, they muft needs love him, and fhew him 
worfhip, and with his welfare and the welfare of the Roman 
ftate, while the times which now are fhall laft, and fo long fhall 
that flate lafi. ‘Thus do we give worfhip unto Cefar fo far, 
and in fuch a way, as is lawful for us, and is fit for him, asa 
man next to Gad, and having from God whatever he hath, and 
as oily le/s than the true God.’ What nonfenfe and blafphemy 
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This may ferve, among many inftances, to fhow that the 
writings of the fathers fhould be left, in their original drefs, 
to the judicious difcrimination of the learned; for fo fimple 
and neglected is their ftyle, fo fingular their mode of argumen~ 
tation, fo various their opinions, fo very uncouth their man- 
ner, to an age critical and fond of ridicule, that tranflations of 
their works muft do far more harm than good to the Chriftian 
caufe. 

The notes are much too large; and many of them quite 
excurfive, and foreign to the purpofe, particularly the aftro- 

-nomical note p. 62—74. 
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4A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald. Second Edition. 4. Vols. 
Small 8ve. 125s. fewed. Robinfons. 


WW our Review for February we prophefied that there would 
be more than one edition of this work, and are glad to find 
our prediction already verified. In the fame confidence we 
now venture to give our opinion that the demand of the pub- 
lic will not let it reft here. : 
We recommended it to Mrs. Inchbald to fill up the void of 
feventeen years at the beginning of the third volume. Per- 
haps the fhortnefs of the time may be the reafon why fhe has 
not complied with our advice; but candour now requires that 
we fhould fay, fhe will do well to confider this point mature- 
ly, as what at firft appeared to us as ablemifh, has been ap- 
proved of by many critics of tafte, as a new and artful way of 
conducting a ftory. It may likewife be true, that Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s delicacy revolted from a minute defcription of the fall- 
ing off from virtue, and the progrefs of vice. Still it is for 
her confideration whether fuch {cenes, reprefented with the 
nice touches of an elegant pencil, will not improve the moral 
of her work.—It is with pleafure we fee that feveral inaccura- 
cies, which had efcaped from her pen, are removed in the pre- 
fent edition. If this writer continues to revife her works with 
the fame attention to friendly advice, we may pronounce that 
the beauties of her ftyle will foon be as much admired as the 
elegance of her fentiments. 





Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain, from the Year 
1727, tothe prefent Time. In Six Volumes. By R. Beatfon, 
E/q. Fir ft Three Volumes. 8vo0. 18s. Boards. Strachan. 1790. 


7 , YE cannot give a better idea of the’preient work, than by 
laying before our readers a part of the author’s preface : 


-* The following work 1s intitled, Naval and Military Memoirs 


of Great Britain, The author does not affume the name of hif- 
. tory ; 
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tory; both becaufe he was difiident of his own abilities, to give 
his werk the high polifh and finifhing which a well written hiftcry 
requires; and becaufe his plan was to be more particular and 
minute, refpecting individual fervices, than gencral hiftery will 
admit of. Upon a fubject which he confiders as of the higheft 
importance to his country, he has been long affiduoufly employed 
in collecting materials ; and he hopes now to be able to lay before 
the public, that ample and particular information of Naval Tran- 
fagtions, which feemed to be fo much wanted by the mhabitants 
of this ifland. 

‘ The military tranfa€tions recorded in thefe volumes, are 
fuch only as have a relation to maric:ime affairs, or are connected 
with naval fervices, which form the primary and principal object 
of the prefent work. In this view, he is of opinion, that many 
advantages may refult from an accurate examination of fuch com- 
bined expeditions ; and he has therefore been minute in the detail 
of them. 

‘ The narration of naval and military fervices commences 
with the year 1727, where the celebrated doctor Campbell, in his 
lives of the admirals, leaves off; and it is meant to be continued 
to the year 1789. ‘The volumes at prefent publifhied, proceed as 
faras 1763. The fequel is in great forwardnefs; and if the pub- 
lic fhall approve of what is now laid before them, the reft, con- 
fifting of more recent and newer materials, will foon after fol- 
Jow. : 

« With refpect to naval tranfactions, his intention is to be 
full and complete; giving a particular account not only of the 
operations of fleets and fquadrons, but noticing every aétion fought 
by fingle fhips, and every inftance of meritorious naval fervice. 
Such minutenefs he deems effential to his plan: and he thinks it 
may prove highly beneficial to his country. It is not the magni- 
tude of the obje&t that makes courage or zeal confpicuous, or me- 
rit more apparent: the private captain, in fighting even a floop 
of war, may manifeft that profeffional fkill and ability, which fhall 
hereafter point him out to his country as qualified to be entrufted 
with her higheft and moft important commands.’ 


It muft be obferved, upon this extract, that in our opinions. 
the author fhould have intituled his work, ‘ Naval Memoirs, 
&c.’ and have explained in his preface, that it was neceflary in 
fome cafes, to detail the military tranfactions, as having a ne- 
ceflary and intimate connection with the naval. As the title 
ftands, it promifes too much. i 

To the defign and to the execution we mutt give applaufe, as 
being in no mean degree ufeful and meritorious. One of the 
noblett offices of hiftory is to ftimulate to great actions, by ani- 
mated reprefentations, and by juft and diicriminated praife. A 
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fympathetic fire, a warm and pervading principle of emulation, 
are thus kindled in the bofoms of fuch readers as are enabled 
by their fituations to imitate, and to rival the actors in former 
fcenes of fame. But general hiftory would become too diffufe 
if it recorded all the minute actions worthy of applaufe, if it 
detailed the name of every officer who has fignalifed himfelf in 
a {mall circle, and who would have been a hero if fortune had 
enlarged the field of his exertion. A work which profefles to 
remedy this defect, and efpecially in our naval hiftory, the 
moit important and interefting department in the latter annals 
of Great Britain, muft deferve great approbation if executed 
with fidelity, care, and impartiality, as the prefent appears to 


=) 
we 


The events recorded in thefe volumes are fo recent, and in 
general fo well known, that it is unneceflary to give many or 
large extracts. We mutt, however, enable our readers to judge 
of the author’s manner, by prefenting them with fome paf- 
fages, and thefe we fhall felect as being either new, or little 
attended to, or as containing fenfible remarks upon the tranf- 
actions mentioned. 

Mr. Beatfon obferves upon admiral Hofter’s expedition in 


3728: 


¢ Thus ended this ill-advifed expedition, which, from the time 
admiral Hofier had arrived in thefe feas, had coft the nation, in- 
dependent of an immenfe treafure, two admirals, ten captains, fifty 
lieutenants, and about four thoufand:inferior ofticers and feamen; 
and this hy the unhealthinefs of the climate alone ; for the fleet re+ 
mained ina¢tive and rotting at anchor, while the failors perifhed, 
and the nation continued infulted and unrevenged.’ 


The following apology from vol. i. p. 71. muft not be omit- 
ted, though almoft unneceflary, after what was faid in the pre- 
face. 


‘ The author of thefe Memoirs is well aware, that he may by 
many be blamed for his relation of both naval and milttary actions, 
apparently too infignificant for public notice; and hikewife for be- 
ing too citcumftantial in his detail of the conduct of the officers en- 
gaged inthem. But he requefts that no one will judge harthly of 
him on thefe accounts, or even haftily ; but refle&, that it was one 
of the principal defigns of his work, to do all poflible juftice to 
every Britifh, and other officer; and pointedly and particularly to 
narrate thofe actions wherein their bravery and good conduét ren- 
dered them eminently confpicuous: and this, in erder to ftimulate 
others to the like exertions; fince the many illuftrious ations per- 
formed by the gallant fons of Britain and Ireland, while they com- 
manded fingle fhips, or fhips of {mall farce, are to be confidered as 
io 
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fo many progreflive fteps by which they obtained the command of 
fleets ; and have alfo been the means of endearing them to their 
eountry, and of rendering their names immortal.’ 


Our author’s remarks upon the unfortunate bufinefs of Car- 
thagena, 1741, deferve efpecial attention. 


¢ The reader will eafily perceive from what has been faid, that it 
was in the power of the vice-admiral to have obviated the complaint, 
even fuppofing all the crews of the fhips of war to have been em- 
ployed on actual fervice, by ordering fome of the tranfports to carry 
water for the ufe of the troops. After this unfortunate coolnefs 
had taken place between the commanders, I am afraid the army had 
but too much reafon to complain of the partiality fhewn by the 
vice-admiral to the fleet. They had frequently a fupply of freth 
beef and turtle: of thefe luxuries the army was not allowed to par- 
take, as if they had not belonged to the fame mafter, and as if eme 
ployed ona different fervice. General Wentworth expreffed a with 
to employ two or three {mall veffels in the catching of turtle for the 
ufe of the fick. This favoar was refufed him ; and even the al- 
lowance of falt provifions was not regularly furnifhed to the army. 
In the mean time, the vice and rear-admiral’s divifions with fome 
of the tranfports, continued to warp and fail into the harbour as 
faft as the weather would permit, This tedious work being finifhed 
by the 30th, the firefhips and frigates were ftationed round the 
harbour in order to guard every pafs and creek, and to cut off all 
fupplies going into the city. Commodore Leftock with his divifion, 
was left at Bocca Chica, with orders to reimbark the troops and 
cannon with all poflible difpatch. 

‘ The painful and difagreeable part of this unfortunate expedi- 
tion now comes to be narrated; irkfome as it is, it muft be told. 
From it much inftruétion may be drawn, It fhould be a leffon to 
officers to avoid diffenfion; and to reflect, that it is only by means 
of good agreement and mutual exertions that the public fervice can 
be effectually carried on. How far each of the chief commanders 
were to blame, it is difficult to determine : their tempers were cer- 
tainly extremely different. General Wentworth had ever been 
confidered as an accomplifhed man, and far from being deficient in 
abilities. The vice-admiral was allowed to be a good officer; but 
his manners and temper were unaccommodating. Accuftomed to 
dictate, he could not bear to have an equal in command; and from 
his overbearing and boifterous condu& here, he fullied the laurels 
he had fo well earned at Porto Bello. The love of his country on 
this occafion feems funk in perfonal animofity ; for certain it is, 
that after the taking of Fo: t St. Lewis, both commanders contraéted 
a hearty contempt for each other, taking every opportunity of ex- 
prefling their mutual diilike. Regard for the fervice of the publig 
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feemed. quite abforbed in their perfonal difguft of each other, In- 


ftead of frequent intercourfe, and confulting how they might bett 
carry their orders into praétice, they maintained the utmott diftance 
and referve. Each had his party, which tended to make their dif- 
ferences the more public, and afforded to each the means of en- 
deavouring to throw all the blame on the other. The vice-admiral, 
wholly unacquainted with the nature of military operations, oftea 
blamed the yeneral for delays in which he had no fhare, and ufed 
fuch afperity of language in urging him to expedite his operations, 
as could not fail to irritate the beft of tempers. This conduc fo 
foured the mind of general Wentworth, that he fcorned to afk any 
affiftance, or to have any connection with a man who could behave 
to him ashe haddone. On the other hand, the vice-admiral would 
not condefcend to give what was not afked of him. Thus was the 
public fervice facrificed to the mean fpirit of refentment.’ 


Mr. Beatfon obferves, p. 107, that ‘ general Wentworth did 
not poffefs a genius for enterprife.’ In fhort, it appears that 
two more improper leaders could hardly have been fele€ted for 
this important expedition. Admiral Vernon’s courage was 
fufficiently confpicuous in the capture of Porto Bello; but all 
tactical writers admit that a leader may be eminent for a coup 
de main, or a {mall action demanding prompt execution; and 
yet totally incapacitated for a great and lengthened action, re- 
quiring deep and remote defigns, all gradually concentrating 
to a focus, indefatigable patience in awaiting occafion, and de- 
cifive {peed in feizing it when it offers. Admiral Vernon’s 


temper was alfo quite unfit for a joint command. He had © 


only courage, the common quality of the common foldier + 
general Wentworth appears not to have had even this; and 
both together feem not to have been equal to a fubordinate 
command, far lefs to the important office of generalfhip, re- 
quiring mental powers, both theoretic and practical, of the very 
firft order. 

The fubfequent anecdote may perhaps amufe : we mult pre- 
mife that the en/gn is not a perfon, but a banner. 


* Captain Peter Warren, of his majefty’s fhip the Squirrel took 
the largeft and only remaining privateer belonging to St. Jago de 
Cuba, mounting fixteen guns, having a crew of one hundred and 
thirty men, and commanded by one Valladon, a Frenchman, who 
had done much mifchief to our trade in thefe feas. But the dif- 
covery made in confequence of this capture} was of much more 
importance than the capture itfelf, and was entirely owing to the 
indignation which an honeft tar, one of Captain Warren’s crew, 
felt at feeing a dead Spaniard lying on a Britifh enfign. Captain 
Warren found the privateer’at anchor in a little cove nage 
roc 
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tock ; moft of whofe crew were afhore cutting a bowfprit. The 
weather being very fine, he anchored clofe to the privateer, whom 
he engaged fo warmly, that part of the crew who were on board 
took to. their boats, and joined their companions on fhore. To 
prevent captain Warren from taking poffeflion of the veffel, they 
kept up a {mart fire of fmall arms from behind the rocks; but the 
lieutenant of the Squirrel, and twenty brave fellows, difregard- 
ing their efforts, boarded her. Both fhips now fired fome broad- 
fides among the rocks, where the privateer’s people had taken 
fhelter, by which many of them were killed ; and the remainder 
were glad, by a precipitate flight, to find fafety in the woods. 
Some of captain Warren’s people pufhed afhore after them ; one 
of whom found the dead Spaniard in manner mentioned above. 
The failor fwore, damn him, if he fhould lie on fo honourable a 
bed; and immediately rolling off the dead body, brought away 
_ the enfign, in the corner of which, he found wrapped up a packet 
of letters, which he delivered to captain Warren as foon as he 
retumed on board. The captain gave them to Admiral Vernon ; 
who finding them of the greateft confequence, tranfmitted them 
to the duke of Newcattle.’ 


Mr. Beatfon gives a clear account of the caufes which in- 
duced fir Robert Walpole to refign in 1742, after an admini- 
{tration of more than twenty years. His miniftry was certainly 
not a brilliant one; but his faults were exceeded by thofe of 
moft of the following minifters, till Mr. Pitt affumed the helm, 
and obtained advantages which of a fudden made one of the 
moft unfortunate reigns appear one of the moft fortunate. 
The deplorable fpirit of party which rendered mott of our ex- 
ertions a feries of blunders, is well chaftifed by our author 
in different paflages. 

‘We cannot refift the temptation of tranfcribing the follow- 
ing extraét from vol. i. p.206. The author is fpeaking of the 
court-martial which was held at Deptford in May 1746, for 
the trial of vice-admiral Leftock, and of which Perry Mayne, 
efq. rear-admiral of the blue, was prefident. ‘This affair may 
thew, that though we do not puth liberty to licentioufnefs,, as 
the French feem to do, by introducing trials by jury in our 
fleets and armies; nor chufe to reverfe the ancient metaphor, 
by making a /hip a republic; yet we know the fuperior dignity 
of our civil courts, the courts of liberty, to the martial, or thofe 
of mere neceflity. 


‘ During the fitting of this court-martial, a very remarkable ec- 
currence happened. On the 15th of May, the prefident of the’ 
court was arrefted by virtue of a writ of capias, iffued by fir John 
Willes, lord chief juftice of the common pleas, in confequence 
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of a verdict which had been obtained by lieutenant George Frye 
of the marines, ‘againft fir Chaloner Ogle, Perry Mayne, and 
others, for falfe imprifonment and maltreatment in the Weft In- 
dies, by means of an illegal fentence paffed by a court-martial 
againft him, of which they were members. The arretting of the 
prefident highly offended all the members of the coup and, not 
duly confidering the great fuperiority of the civil law over the 
military, they, while heated with paflion, entered into refolutions, 
in which they exprefled themfelves againft the lord chief juftice 
of the common pleas with great difrefpect and acrimony. Thefe 
they fent, together with a remonftrance on the fubject, to Mr. 
Corbet, to be by him laid before the lords commiffioners of the 
admiralty. Their lordfhips were -much difpleafed at the indig- 
nity offered the court, and laid their proceedings before his mae 
jefty. The duke of Newcafile, by his majeity’s command, wrote 
to the lords commiffioners of the admiralty ; wherein he fays, ‘* his 
majefty expreffed great difpleafure at the infult offercd to the 
court-martial, by which the military sateap cline of the navy is fo 
much affeéted ; and the.king highly difapproves of the behaviour 
of lieutenant Frye on the occafion. Hiis majefty has it under con- 
fideration what feps may be advifeable to be taken on this inci- 
dent.”? The lords commiffioners of the admiralty, as well as the 
fecretary of ftate, had not been properiy informed of the very 
great authority of the lord chief juftice of the common pleas, who, 
as foon as he heard of the refolutions of the court-martial, caufed 

each individual member to be taken into cuftody, and was pro- 
ceeding-in legal meafures to affert’‘and maintain the authority of 
his office, when a ftop was put to the procefs, by the following 
fubmiffion (figned by the prefident and all the members of the 
court) being fent to lord chief juftice Willes. 

«* As nothing is more becoming a gentleman, than to acknow- 
ledge himfelf to be in the wrong, as foon as he is fenfible he is 
fo, and to be ready to make fatisfaction to any perfon he has in- 
jured ; we therefore, whofe names are underwritten, being tho- 
roughly convinced that we were entirely miftaken in the opinion 
we had conceived of lord chief juftice Willes, think ourfelves 
obliged i in honour, as well as juftice, to make him fatisfaction as 
far as itis in our power. And, as the injury we did him was of 
a public nature, we do, in this public manner, declare, That we 
are now fatisfied the reflections caft upon him in our refolutions of 
the 16th and 21ft of May laft, were unjuft, unwarrantable, and 
without any foundation whatfoever; and we do afk pardon of his 
lordfhip, and of the court of common pleas, for the indignity 
offered both to him and the court.”” This paper was dated the 
aoth of November, was received in the court of common pleas on 
the 14th, and ordered to be inrolled. A memorial, as the Jord 
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chief juftice then faid, to prefent and future ages, that whoever 
fet themfelves up in oppofition to the laws, or think themfelves 
above the law, will, in the end, find themfelves miftaken. Thus 
ended this extraordinary affair.’ 


‘The remarks upon the trial of admiral Matthews, 1746, de- 


ferve notice. 


‘ We fhall conclude this difagreeable affair, by obferving, that 
on confidering the whole of the management of the Britifh fleet 
ender admiral Mathews, during the time it was in fight of the 
enemy, we may perceive the imperfect, but well-intended, en- 
deavours of a man involved in a bufinefs, of which he was by no’ 
means mafter; at the fame time that he feems to have been wrap- 
ped up in a vain confidence of his own abilities, the infeparable 
companion of prefumption and ignorance. Both the other flag- 
officers appear to have been inclined to att their parts with pro- 
priety: and they did their duty well. ‘The vice-admiral, in par- 
ticular, fhewed a zeal and attention which gives a very advantageous 
idea of his capacity as a feaman and officer. It is to be withed 
that fomething favourable could alfo be faid of the captains in ¢e- 
neral; many of whom certamiy did their duty with courage and 
conduct: othe‘s, no doubt, deferved all the blame which was laid 
to their charge: yet it is very difficult to judge of the degrce of 
sriminality which was imputable to each, when diforder and un- 
gertainty feemed to pervade the whole.’ 


As Voltaire’s writings are in the hands of every one, we 
muft not omit the following paragraph, from vol. i. p p- 311. 


¢ With regard to the fecond deftination of this little army*, it 


‘bas been greatly mifreprefented by an hiftorian who has obtained 


a great character from the world in general. A well informed 
officer, of high rank in the army, has rightly obferved on the 


‘facility with which we are mifled by great writers, and on the 


readinefs with which we imbibe their notions without examination. 
Mott readers believed, that Voltaire’s hiftory was compofed of 
faéts; but we find, that in his relations he is more fingular than 
authentic, more credulous than well mformed, and that he cannot 
quite lofe the poet in the hiftorian. We admire his talents; but 
we fhould not overlook his errors, which are many and notorious. 
His column at the battle of Fontenoy is a chimera; though a 
chimera generally received as a reality among his countrymen. 
But of all the mifreprefentations with which his hiftory is filled, 


‘there are none fo grofs, fo ridiculous, or fo injurious to the Britith 


nation, as thofe which are contained in his account of the defcent 


~_-- 





* At firft intended to be fent againft the capital of Canada, under the come 
raand of gcneral St. Clair, an officer of expericace and abilitics, 
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on the coaft of Britanny. . He is equally unacquainted with the 
deftination of the expedition, the number of troops; the manriér of 
the defcent, the caufes of its want of fuccefs, the reafons for the 
retreat, and the conduét obferved in it. Géneral;St. Clair had-with 
him, on this fervice, brigadier generals O’Farrel, Graham, and: 
Richbell; and the juftly celebrated: philofopher and-hiftorian, David 
Hume, efq; was his feeretary. After the troops had remained at 
Spithead near fix weeks, the miniftry came to’ the refolution of 
employing them, by making an immediate defcent on the coaft 
of Britanny.’ 


To enliven our extracts we fhall prefent our readers with 
fome anecdotes from vol. i. p. 338. They refer to the a€tion 
in 1747, between lord Anfon and M. de la Jonquierre. 


- © The fpirit with which the Britifh captains fought, cannot be 
better evinced, than from the following fat’: —When the Briftok 
began toengage the Invincible, captain Fincher, in the Pembroke, 
endeavoured to get in between her and the enemy ; but not find- 
ing room enough fo to do, captain Fincher hailed the Briftol, 
and requefted captain Montagu to put his helm aftarboard,: or the 
Pembroke would run foul of his fhip: to this captain Mortagu 
replied, ‘* Run foul of me, and be d=~-d; neither you nor any 
man in the world fhall come’ between me and my enemy.” 

« When the Devonfhire and Briftol had fairly filenced the Fn- 
vincible, Captain Montague ordered his fails to be fet, and went 
on to a frefh attack, cheering his gallant crew, by faying,- in the 


fportfman ftyle, «‘ Come, my brave boys, we muft have another 
bird of them.” 


The fubfequent obfervations on the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle clofe the firft volume. 


‘ The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had for its bafis, a general 
confirmation of all precéding’ treaties, from that of Weftphalia 
downward ; and for its immediate object, as the means of a ge- 
neral pacification, a mutual reftitution of all conquefts made fince 
the beginning of the war, with a releafe of all prifoners without 
ranfom. Even in this there was a great partiality fhewn to 
France. 

« Great Britain trufted to the honour of his moff chriftian ma- 
jefty, in reftoring the city of Madras and its dependencies ; but 
equal confidence was not repofed by his moft chriftian majefty, in 
Britifh faith: for it was ftipulated, that two noblemen fhould be 
fent to France as hoftages, for the delivering up of Louifburg and 
its dependencies; and there to remain, until fuch time as authens 
tic accounts arrived of the French being in poffeffion of it. 

_ € The duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaftalla, were ceded 
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asa fovercignty, to the infant Don Philip, and the heirs male of 
his body ; but it was ftipulated, that, in cafe he, or his defcen- 
dants, fhould. fucceed to the crown of Spain, or that of the T'wo- 
Sicilies, or die without male-iffue, thofe territories fhall return to- 
the prefent poffeffors, the emprefs-queen of Hungary, and the 
king of Sardinia, or their defcendants. 

© Thetreaty of the Affiento, figued at Madrid, the 27th. of 
March, 1714, with the privilege of the annual fhip, were con-- 
firmed, during the reverfionary. term of four years, from whieh. 
it had been fuipended by the war. Dunkirk to remain fortified. 
on the land-fide, in its prefent ftate; and on the fide towards the 
fea, on the footing of ancient treaties. | 

 ¢ Afi the contratting’ powers guaranteed to his Pruflian majefty, 
the dutchy of Silefia, and the county of Glatz. And fuch of the 
fame powers-as had guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanétion of the em- 
peror Charles VI. for fecuring to his daughter, the prefent em- 
prefs queen of Hungary and:Bohemia, the undivided fucceffion of 
the houfe of Auftria; renewed the fame, in the moft folemn man- 
ner, with the exception of the ceflions made by this and former 
treaties. 

‘ But, the grand matter which had been.the occafion of this 
bloody and expenfive war,—the right of Britith fhips. to-navigate 
the American feas without being fearched, was not fo much as 
mentioned. And our unqueitionable right to the province of 
Nova Scotia, called by the French Acadia, was to be left to 
the difcuffion of commiffaries to be named for that purpofe. This 
laft article, not being properly difcuffed and fettled, was produdtive 
of another bloody war.’ 


As we have rather exceeded. our limits, in the number of 
extracts from the firft volume, we. fhall confine.ourfelves aa 
much as pofflible in {peaking of the two laft.. 


(To be continxed. ) 
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A Concordance of ParaNelsy colleéted from Bibles and Commen- 
taries which have been publifhed in Hebrew, Latin, French, 
Ltalian, Spanifh, Englifh, and other Languages, with the 
Authorities of each. “By the rev. C. Cruttwell. 4to. 21. 25. 
Boards. Robinfon. 1790. 


FE defign of this laborious work is explained by the au- 
thor “to collect all the paflages in the Old and New 
Teftament, fuppofed to have any relation to each other, fo as 
to form a Concordance of Para! ‘lifms, which may exhibit in 
one view the frequency of repetition and variety of expref- 
fion of the fame fubje€t, as the frequency of repetition and va- 
Ticty of fituation of the fame word is exhibited in ordinary 
g , Concard-- 
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oncardanees; and which may ferve as a Concordance to the 
Bible in any language.” 


- In other words, the parallelifms adduced by different au- 


thors, in their different editions or tranflations of the Bible,: 


are brought togethers and, though fome of the parailelifms 
‘are imaginary, or re{t on iow credit of different authors, a// 
are preferved. The letters added to each fet of parallelifms 
point out the name of each commentator, and the explanation 
occurs in the beginning of the work. 

In the greater number of thefe conjeétures, however, he is 
fupported by preceding commentators; but many are his own; 
and the moft ftriking fpecimen. of his own labours occurs in 
the 20th. chapter of Exodus: thefe references form of them- 
felves a fhort comment on the Decalogue. ‘l'his may be calle 
ed the key to the whole performance. On opening the vo- 
lume, which confifts of 532 pages, we are prefented with fuch 
numerous abbreviations, marks and figures, that it requires 
no contemptible thare of fortitude to encounter a regular 
examination. This, however, we have performed in a fuffi- 
cient degree to pronounce that the editor has not fpared his 
Jabour in collating all thofe paflages in both the Teftaments 
which the moft ingenious fancies have ever imagined to have 

any reference to each other. His performance may, no doubt, 
be of ufe to the purpoie for which it is defignéd, and merits 
a place in the learned library. The editor too claims the 
praife of toilfome accuracy and painful perfeverance: it is 
{aid to be the work of feven years conftant application. 





A Statement of -Faés, in Anfwer to Mrs. Gunning’s Letter, ad- 
dreffed to his Grace the ne me of Argyil. ‘By Capt. Bowen. 
8vo. 25. Debrett. 1791. 


N our review of Mrs. Gunning’ s Letter to the Duke of Ar- 
gyll [Argyle], we hinted an opinion, that the darknefs which 
then enveloped the fubject of her pamphlet would probably be 
foon difpelled by fome future difcovery. That period is now 
arrived, and the denouement of the whole affair is candidly made 
public in the Statement cf Facts now before us. The cha- 
raéter of Mr. and Mrs. Bowen had been fo indecently afperf- 
ed by Mrs. Gunning in the Letter above mentioned, that they 
refolved to vindicate themfelves by recourfe to a legal profe- 
cution; and for this purpofe took the advice of countel, name- 
ly, Meffrs. Erfkine, Campbell, and Tonblanque. ‘The opi- 
nion delivered by thefe gentlemen. is. highly judicious 5 and in 
confequence of it, Mr. Bowen fubmits to the public a plain 
and fimple detail of the whole tranfaction relative to mifs Gun- 
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ning, fo far as he and Mrs. Bowen can give any information 
on the fubjec. : , nha 

{t now clearly appears, that mifs Gunning’s pretended cor- 
te{pondence, concernitig a propofal of marriage with the mar-° 
quis of B. was entirely fabricated. What has unravelled the 
myftery, is the letter to general Gunning under the figiature 
of the duke of Marlborough. ‘The original of this fpurious 
letter, it feems, was fent by mifs Gunning to Mr. Bowen, 
with the requeft that he would do her the favour to copy it, 
for a particular purpofe; but neither her father nor mo- 
ther were to know any thing of the affair. Mr. Bowen, to 
oblige her, complied with her requeft; but upon a report of 
the fictitious correfpondence prevailing, it was thought proper 
to communicate the affair to general Gunning, whom Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowen requefted to fee, for that purpofe, on Tuef- 
day the 8th of February. The following is Mr. Bowen’s ac- 
count of what paffed on this occafion: : 


« About feven o’clock that evening general Gunning went to 
Mr. Bowen’s—Captain and Mrs. Bowen were at home... After 
the ufual compliments, captain Bowen afked general Gunning if 
he had received a letter from the duke of Marlborough? ta 
which the general anfwered he had. Captain Bowen then pro- 
duced a paper, afking general Gunning if the contents were any 
thing like the letter hehad received from the duke of Marlborough ? 
On reading over the fame, general Gunning exprefled great fur- 
prife, and faid it feemced to him to be exactly the fame; but 
luckily he had the duke’s letter in his pocket, which he immedi- 
ately produced. On feeing the envelope, captain Bowen did not 
exprefs any furprife; but, upon opening the letter, he immedi- 
ately faid that he wrote that very letter as a copy, which he had 
fent to mifs Gunning, and obferved, he had written the word 
«‘ Copy”? at the top, and the word ‘* Signed”? oppofite the fig- 
natuse, and that if general Gunning would hold it up to the light, 
erafures muft appear-—which were evident: and captain Bowen 
fhewed to general Gunning mifs Gunning’s. letter received by 
Mrs. Bowen on the Tuefday before, and, likewife gave into his 
poffeffion the two other letters Mrs. Bowen had received from his 
daughter, which general Gunning wuts fatisfied were his daugh- 
ter’s writing.’ 


For the fatisfaCtion of our readers, it will likewife be necef- 
fary that we lay before them the affidavit of William Pearce, 
who was the fervant entrufted by general Gunning to carry 
his letter to the’ duke of M. 


* William Pearce, groom to general Gunning, aged fifty, or 
thereabouts, maketh oath and faith that a pacquet and a letter 
| were 
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were delivered to him by general Gunning, on the morning of the 
day on which he was directed by general Gunning to go to the. 
duke of Marlborough’s, and that he was dire&ted to carry them 
to the duke of Marlborough’s at Blenheim; that immediately af- 
ter the pacquet and letter had been fo delivered to this deponent by 
general Gunniag, Hanaoah Hales, who was at that time milfs 
Guaning’s maid, came to this deponent, and requefted him to go 
to mifs Gunning ; that he accordingly went to mifs Guaning, 
who was then in her bed-chamber; that it was about ten o’clock 
in the morning ; that mifs Gunning met this deponent at the door 
of her room, and faid you are going to the duke of Marlborough’s. 
—That this deponent anfwered, yes—That then mifs Gunning 
faid to this deponent, you mruft not go; that this deponent an- 
{wered and faid, mifs Gunntng, it is a matter of truft—I mut 
perform my truft—upon which M:fs Gunning faid,.I would not 
have you go for five thovfand pounds: and that fhe infifted upon 
his not going, time after time, and faid, that the bufinefs he was 
going upon was corcerning a letter, which fhe had had two or 
three days—And that fhe knew what the paper was which he had, 
from her papa, and that it was of her own hand-writing. And 
this deponent faith, that mifs Gunning defired him to leave the 
papers which had been delivered to him by general Gunning 
with her, which fhe many times infifted on. And this deponent 
faith, he went down itairs and brought the papers which he had 
received from general Gunning, and delivered them into mifs 
Gunning’s own hand.— That when the witnefs had delivered the pa- 
pers which he had received from general Gunning tomilsG. fhe deli- 
vored to him a letter, which fhe faid was a letter from the duke 
of Marlborough, and: which fhe told this deponent fhe had opened 
and fealed it again, with the duke of Marlborough’s arms.—And 
this deponent faith, that he hath looked at the papers now pro- 
duced, and fhewn to him this deponent, at the time of {wearing 
this his affidavit, marked with the letter (A) being the cover of a 
fetter ; and that thefe words and figure ‘* General Gunning, St. 
+ James’ Place, London, February 3d” wrote thereon, are, as this 
deponent verily believes, of the fame hand-writing as the direc- 
tion of the letter, which mifs Gunning delivered to him; and that 
this deponent particularly obferved the day of the month written 
upon the faid cover, and chat he verily believes the {aid cover fo 
fhewn to him to be the fame which was delivered to this deponent! 
by the faid mifs Gunning. And this deponent further faith, that 
mifs Gunning ordered him to go out of town, and to flay fuch tine 
as he thought he ought to take in going to and returning from the 
duke of Marlborough’s ; and upon his return, to deliver the let. 
ter which fhe gave him to general Gunning. And this deponent 
further faith, that he, this deponent, went out of town to Yavicken- 
Iih 4 Lam, 
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bam, and returned to town the next day between g and 10.0’clock 
at night. That upon his return to town, William Corrie, the 
olller of the livery ttables where his mafter’s horfes ftand, deli- 
vered to him a note or letters; and that this deponent hath looked at 
the note or letter * now produced and fhewn to him at the time of 
{wearing this his affidavit, marked-with the letter (B). nd this 
deponent faith, that he believes the fame is the note which was fo de- 
livered to him by the faid William Corrie as aforefaid. And this 
deponent faith, that he carried the letter which mifs Gunning had 
given him as aforefaid, and which fhe had direéted him to deliver 
to general Gunning, to his mafter’s, general Gunning’s houfe. 
T Siest his maiter was not at home, but that this deponent delivered 
it to Thomas Walkis, his mafter’s valet. And_ this deponent 
faith, that the day before his mafter found it out, that is, before 
’ his mafter had difcovered that this deponent had not been at the 
duke of Marlborough’s, mifs Gunning overtook this deponent 
in Piccadilly in her father’s carriage, and that fhe called him 
to the door’ of the carriage, and faid to him, you muft ftand to 
it, and if youare called upon, you muft fay you will take your 
oath of it, or ufed words to that or the like effeQ. And this de- 
ponent faith, he underftood mifs Gunning to mean by fach words 
as aforefaid, that if this deponent was afked about the letter which 
he delivered to general Gunning’s valet as aforefaid, he, this de- 
ponent, fhould fay that he received that letter from the duke of 
Marlborough. And this deponent fays, that John Dean, footman 
to general Gunning, was behind the carriage at the time above 
mentioned ; and that the faid John mentioned to him after he came 
home, that he had heard what mifs Gunning faid to him, this de- 
ponent, from the carriage. And that the the faid John Dean told 
this deponent, that he, John, had afterwards ftopped the carriage, 
and {poke to mifs Gunning about the matter. And that the faid 
John Dean told this deponent, that he, John, might be brought 
into as great premunire as this deponent ; that he expected it, 
and looked for it; that this deponent underitands John to have 
meant fomething about a note which mifs Gunning had fent by 
John to Mrs. Bowen, and that he fo underftands, from a conver- 
fation which he afterwards had with fome of the fervants of gene- 
ral Gunning. And this deponent faith, that he has never feen 
mifs Gunning fince fhe left her father’s houfe; but that in the 
courfe of the laft week, Hannah Hales, whom this deponent be- 
lieves is the fervant of mifs Gunning, came to general Gunning’s 
houfe, between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening, and faid fhe 
wanted to fpeak with this deponent, and that fhe pulled a paper 





* Copy of the note or letter B. ——“ William, you muft tell papa, when you 
*s give him the Duke’s letter, that his Grace fent his compliments, and that he 


; would return the papers when he had done with them,’’——»Cn the outfide, 
“ For Wiliam.” 
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eut of her pocket which fhe faid mifs Gunning defired her to give 
‘to this deponent to read; and that this deponent read the fame 
two or three times, and that to the beft of this deponent’s recol- 
leétion the contents of the paper were, that if this deponent would 
take his oath tiat he had not delivered the papers which had been’ 
delivered to hiin by gereral Gunning, as before is mentioned, to 
snifs Gunning, that fhe would fettle twenty pounds a year on him 
for life, and tha it he might go to Wales, or where he pleafed, and 
that fhe would pay him quarterly: that thisdeponent told the faid 
Hannah Hales he would not do any fuch thing for all the world, 

and defired her to teli mifs Gunning that he would do no fuch 
thing ; and Hannah Hales then faid to this deponent, that fhe had 
before told her miftrefs fo. And this deponent faith, when he had 
read the paper, which he did two or three times, he returned it to 
Hannah Hales, whe refufed to let this deponent keep the fame, 
and faid fhe was ordered not. And this deponent faith, he be- 
lieves that the paper fhewn to him by Hannah Hales was mifs 
Gunning’s hand writing, he this-deponent having often feen her 
hand writing ; but that it appeared to this deponent to have been 
written faft. And this deponent faith, that he never was at cap- 
tain Bowen’s houfe, and that he does not know Mr. or Mrs, Bowen 
if he was to fee them, and that he does not know where captain 
Bowen lives.’ 


Other affidavits, eftablithing this tranfaction, and exclufive 
of that of Mr. Bowen, are likewife fubjoined.—On the whole, 
it does not particularly appear what. fhare Mrs. Gunning had 
in the plot; the infatuated young lady is the oftenfible agent ; 
and we regret that it has produced fo fatal a cataftrophe. 





Sketches chiefly relaiing to the Hiftory, Religion, Learning, and 
Manners, of the Hindoos. With a concife Account of the Pre 


fent rg the Native Powers of Hindoftan. 8vo. 65. 
Boards. Cadell. i790. 


HIS is the work of a very ingenious and _ philofophical 
mind, aided by perfonal experience and obfervation. 
Whilft other writers have employed them{elves in defcribing 
the fucceflive exploits of European and Mahomedan conquer- 
ors in the conqueft of Hindoftan, this writer dire&s his 
refearches to the origin of its inhabitants, and its interior hif- 
tory: an inveftigation which he purfues with fingular acute- 
nefs and felicity. “Chough his modefty has induced him to 
denominate his work by the humble. appellation of Sketches, 
it contains more real information than any other we have ever 
met with of the fame fize, and bears every mark of authenti- 
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In his Sketch of the ‘Sources of Information concéfninty 
Hindoftan’ he demonftrates the fuperior antiquity of that coun- 
try even to the remoteft ages of Egypt; and proves that it ex- 
celled asa civilifed and polifhed people, long before any other 
nation that we are acquainted with. 


* It is faid to have acknowledged the dominion of one mighty 
fovereign: but that in this immenfe empire there were feveral he- 
teditary kings, who paid him a certain tribute, though they, in . 
the internal government of their conntries, were independent. 

‘ One of the ancient dynaities of their emperors is called the 
Sourage-buns, or the dynaity of the children of the fun; the other 
the Chander-buns, or that of the children of the moon. 

¢ Afier thefe we hear of the houfe of Bhharat; and the wars 
between two of its branches, the Kcoroos and the Pandoos, are 
the fubje& of a celebrated epic poem, called the Mahabharat, 
faid to have been written by Krefhna Dwypayen Veias, a learned 
bramin, above 4000 years ago. <A famous battle, fought on the 
plains of Delhy, at the beginning of Kaly-Youg, or the prefent 
age, 3102 years before Chrilt, gave, to Arjoon, one of the five 
fons of Pandoo, and favourite of the god Vifhnou, the empire of 
Bharatvirfh, or Hindoitan. 

« About 1600 years before Chrift, a war with the Perfians is 
recorded: and about goo years afier that, another is mentioned 
during which the Hindoo emperor is faid to have been carried 
prifoner into Perfia, and his fon, who fucceeded him, to have be- 
come tributary to the kings of that country. ‘The tribute having 
been withheld by the fecond Phoor or Porus, is afligned as the 
caufe of the invafion of India by Alexander. Some Hindoo wri 
ters mention the victory obtained by him over Phcor, and fay 
that he quitted Hindoftan on account of a mutiny in his army.’ 


‘ The rapid expedition of Alexander fcarce produced anyother 
change in Hindoftan, than what arofe from the pillage of fome of 
its towns; and the deftru@ions of fome thoufands of its inha- 
bitants. But’ the inyafions of the Mogul Tartars overturned 
the Hindoo’ empire, and, befides the calamities that immediately 
attend conqueft, fixed on fucceeding generations a lafting train 
of miferies. ‘They brought along with them the fpirit of a haughty 
fuperitition, they exacted the converfion of the vanquifhed, and 
they came to conquer, and to remain. ‘The fuccefs of the firft 
invaders invited many to fcllow them; but we may coniider the 
expedition of ‘Tamerlane as that which completed the ruin of the 
Hindoo government. Having, in the year 1398, fent his fon 
Mirza Pir Mahomed before him, he entered India himfelf, reliev- 
ed Mirza, who had taken, but was afterwards fhut up in Moultan, 
defeated the armies of the Mahomedan king of Delhy, and made 
himfelf mafter of his capital. Wherever he appeared he was vitto- 
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rious, neither Meffulman nor Hindoo could refifl his fortune, nei- 
ther in the field, nor in towns; nor could any one who oppofed 
him expeé& his mercy. 

* He marked the march of his army with blood, from the banks 
of the Attock to the eaftern fide of the Ganges, and from thence 
back by a different route, he returned to Samarcand. 

‘ The difappearance of this angry meteor, was followed by a 
long fcene of warfare among the Mahomedan invaders themfelves ; 
and the firft of the defcendants of Tamerlane who may be faid to 
have firmly eftablifhed himfelf on the throne of Delhy, was Acbar. 
He fucceeded his father Homaon in 1566, and died in 1605, after 
a fuccefsful reign of about fifty years. He confiderably extended 
the dominion of the Mahomedans, and was the firft of their princes 
who regularly divided the empire into Soubadaries, or viceroyfhips, 
fome of which were equal in extent to the largeft European king- 
doms. Over each of thefe he appointed a foubadar, or viceroy. 
The foubadaries were again divided into provinces, governed by 
naibs, or nabobs, who, though fubje&t to the foubadar, had, 
however, the privilege of immediately correfponding with tbe em- 
peror’s minifter; the decifion of civil caufes belonged to the 
Cadi; the revenues and expences were infpected by a perfon ap- 
pointed from the court; and the government of the principal 
forts was confided to officers who were independent of the vice- 


yoy.’ 
Such has been the policy of European fettlers, that we find 


« All that now belongs to Shaw Allum, the prefent nominal 
emperor of Hindoftan, is the city of Delhy, and a {mall diftri 
round it, where, even deprived of fight by the barbarous hand 
of a rebel, he remains an empty fhadow of royalty, am inftance of 
the inftability of human greatnefs, and of the precarious ftate of 
defpotic governments.’ 


The fourth Sketch comprehends the government, public 
buildings, forts, and places of the refidence of the rajahss 
Under this head we learn that 


‘ The government throughout Hindoftan feems to have been 
anciently, as it is now, feudal; and if we may judge from the ap- 
parently happy ftate of thofe countries where the deitructive hand 
of the conqueror has not yet been felt, and from the inviolable 
attachment which the Hindoos bear to their psinces, we muft con- 
clude, that, under their native fovereigns, they were governed on 
principles of the moft juft and benevolent policy. In thofe coun- 
tries the lands were highly cultivated ; the towns and their manu- 
factures flourifh ; the villages were compofed of neat and commo- 
dious habitations, and filled with chearful inhabitants ; and where- 
ever 
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ever the eye turned, it beheld marks of the mild prote¢tion of the 
government, and of the eafe and induftry of the people. Such was 
“Lanjore, and fome other provinces, not many years ago. | 

* Under the government of the Hindoo emperors, there were 
feveral kings or great rajahs, who were immediatly fubordi-| 
nate to the emperor; and other inferior rajahs, or nobles, 
who paid tribute to their refpective fuperiors, and who, when 
{ummoned to the field, were obliged to attend them, with a cer- 
tain number of men in arms, in proportion to the value of their 
poffeffions. Befides the eftates of the rajahs, there were cther 
hereditary lands belonging to perfons of lefs note, and fome that 
were appropriated to charitable and religious purpofes. We like~ 
wife find, that in many parts of Hindoftan, certain Jands or com- 
mons were attached to the different villages, which were culti- 
vated by the joint labours of their inhabitants. The care of thefe 
lands was committed to the elders of the village, and their pro- 
duce applied to affift {nch of the community 2s ftood in need of it, 
to defray the expence of feftivals, and to pay dancers and players, 
who might occafionally be employed for the amufement of the 
villagers. 

‘ The ryuts, or peafants, were allowed a certain portion of 
the harveft, by the lord or proprietor of the land, with which they 
maintained their families, provided and kept théir cattle, and 
were furnifhed with the feed for the fucceeding feafon. The por- 
tion given to the peafant feems to have varied, and to have been 
chiefly determiued by the fertility or barennefs of the foil, the 
eafe or difficulty of cultivation, or the abundance or failure of the 
harvett.’ 


The following defcription of the pagoda at Seringham 
throws at a vaft diftance the moit magnificent temples of Eu- 
ropean ftructure, and indeed all others recorded in hiftory. 


« About a mile from the weftern extremity of the ifland of Se- 
ringham, and at a {mall diftance from the bank of the Coleroon, 
ftands the celebrated pagoda. It is compofed of feven f{quare in- 
clofures, one within the other, and ftanding at 350 feet parallel 
diftance from each other. . The walls are of ftone and mortar, and 
twenty-five feet high: every inclofure has four large gateways, 
with a hjgh tower over them, one being in the centre of each fide, 
and oppofite to the four cardinal points. The outward gateway 
to the fouth is ricly ornamented with pillars, fome of which are 
fingle ftones 33 feet long, and 5 in diameter, and thofe that form 
the roof of the gateway, which is flat, are ftill larger. The pa- 
goda is confecrated to Vifhncu, and in, the inner inclofure 
are the altars and the image of that deity. The brahmans who 
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belong to the pagoda are very numerous, and with their families 
are faid to «mount to fome thoufands of fou!s. 

« During the itruggtes between the Englifh and French nations 
for fuperiority in the Carnatic, and in fupport of the Mahomedan 
viceroys, whofe canfe they re{pectively e{poufed, the repofe of the 
brahmans was difturbed, and their temple profaned ; it was alter- 
nately taken poffeifion of by the French and Englifh armies.. When. 
thofe. rude intruders firft attempted to enter it, a brahman 
who ftcod on the top of the cuter gateway, after having in vain 
fupplicated them to defift, rather than be a witnefs of fach pollu-~ 
tion, threw himfelf on the pavement below, and dafhed out his 
brains. . As the firft inciofure afforded room more than fufficient 
for their reception, at the intreaties of the brahmans they did not 
proceed any farther. 

‘ About half a mile eaft from this pagoda is another cailed 
Jumbookifhna. When the French, who, with their ally Chunda 
Saib, had been for fome time fhat up in thofe two pagodas, fur- 
rendered them to Mr. Laurence in June 1752, a thoufand rajahpout 
feapoys refufed to march out of Seringham until affured that their 
conquerors would not pafs beyond the third inclofure, declaring 
they would die to a man in defending the paflage toit: but Mr. 
Laurence, ‘admiring their courage, and refpefting their devotion, 
far from giving them offence, ordered that mone fhould go beyond 
jhe fecond.’ 


Speaking of the devotees that abound in this country, our 
author gives us fome furprifing inftances of fuperftition. 


« I faw one of the latter, who having made a vow to keep his 
arms conftantly extended over his head, with his hands clafped 
together, they were become withered and immoveable. Not 
long ago, one of them finifhed meafuring the diftance between 
Benares and jaggernaut with his body, by alternately tretching 
himfelf upon the ground and rifing; which, if he performed it 
as faithfully as he pretended, muft have taken fome years to ac~ 
complifh. Some make vows to keep their arms croffed over their 
breafts for the reft of their days, others to keep their hands for 
ever fhut, and their nails are fometimes feen growing through the 
back of their hand; and fome are chained to a particular fpot, 
and others never lie down, but fleep leaning againft a tree. 

‘ There are frequent inftances of devotees and penitents throw- 
ing themfelves under the wheels of their chariots of Sheevah or 
Vifhnou, when the idol is drawn out to celebrate the feat cf a 
temple, and being thereby crufhed to death: and not long fince 
we faw an account of the aged father of a numerous offspring, who 
devoted himfelf to the flames to appeate the wrath of a divinity, 
who, as he imagined, had for foine time paft afflicted his family 
with a mortal epidemical difeafe.’ 

‘ The 
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The religion of the Hindoos appears mild gnd tolerant in 2 
moft eminent degree. 


© Far from difturbing thofe who are of a different faith, by en- 
deavours to convert them, the Hindoos cannot even admit any pro- 
felytes ; and that, notwithftanding the exclufion of others, and 
though tenacious of their own dottrines, they neither hate nor def- 
pife, nor pity, fuch as are of a different belief, nor do they think 
them lefs favoured by the Supreme Being than themfelves. They 
fay, that if the author of the univerfe preferred one religion to 
another, that only could prevail which he approved ; becaufe to 
fuppofe fuch preference, while we fee fo many different religions, 
would be the height of impiety, as it would be fuppofing injuftice 
towards thofe that he left ignorant of his.will; and they therefore 
conclude, that every religion is peculiarly adapted to the country 
and people where it is practifed, and that all, in their original 
purity, are equally acceptable to God,’ : 


Nothing can be more fublime than their ideas of the 

Supreme Being.~—-We are forry we have not room to infert 
part of a beautiful hymn. to Narrayna, tranflated by fir Wil- 
liam Jones, which the reader will find at*p. 140. 
_ Their rules of morality too are moift benevolent; and hof-~ 
pitality and charity arc not only ftrongly inculcated, but are no 
where more univerfally practifed than amongft the Hindoos, as 
appears by the following extract from their facred laws. 


* Hofpitality is commanded to be exercifed even towards an 
enemy, when he cometh into thine houfe : the tree doth not with- 
draw its fhade even from the wood-cutter. 

« Good men extend their charity unto the vileft animals. The 
moon doth not withhold her light even from the cottage of the 
Chandala [outeaitt. 

« Is this one of us, or is he a ftranger ?—Such is the reafoning 
of the ungencrous: but to thofe, by whom liberality is practifed, 
the whole world is but as one family.’ 

(To be continued.) 





The Loufiad, a Herci-Comic Poem. Canto III, By Peter 
Pindar, Efquire. 4to. 28.6d Evans. 1791. 


A® a fine jady, in a full drefs, is the leaft part of herfelf ; fo 

the little animal—‘ a familiar beaft to man, that fignifies 
‘ jove*,’ is the fmalleft part of the prefent fubje@. But fince 
the time of Homer, and the ‘ Nefcié quid majus Tliade,’ Of- 
flan of more heroic memory, epifodes have been allowed to 
conftitute a great part of an Epic Poem; fo that we travel 
weitward with majefty, and attend to diftant hints and aliu- 


* Merry Wives of Windfor. 
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fions, whith we doubt not fome future critic will carefully 
elucidate, without turning to Ariftotle, which with great care 
we had placed at our elbow, iz cafe of accidents. 

The poem, in this book, makes fomewhat greater progrefs 
than the Iliad in many parts, at leaft equally extenfive ; and 
we know not, humble followers as we are of the great Scri- 
blerus, on what code we can found our objections to it. We 
muft wait with patience for the conclufion ; but, whether the 
little beaft alluded to, is placed in the Crown Imperial, or 
humbly neftles in the Wool Sack, is yet a myftery to all but the 
defcendant of the Theban bard. Difcord, in different thapes, 
urges on the direful deed, and feemingly excites the cooks to 
oppofition ; but in the laft attempt he fails. Inftead of the 
favage bull, with fteady eye, and levelled horn, ready to meet 
oppofition, thefe heroes wait the blow in timid expeétation, 
and in the fulnefs of our commiferation, we almoft exclaim 
with Ovid—* Quid meruiftis?? We hope, however, the re- 
mainder of this Epic will not long be delayed; for unfatisfied 
curiofity becomes almoift as liftlefs as the ‘ Conviva fatur.’— 
We fhall felect a {pecimen or two. 


« Now Silence in the country ftalk’d the dews, 
As if fhe wore a flannel pair of fhoes, _ 
Lone lift’ning, as the poets well remark, 
To falling mill-ftreams, and the maftiff’s bark ; 
To loves of wide- mouth’d cats, moit mournful tales ; 
To hoot of owls amid the dufky vales, 
To hum of beetles, and the bull-frog’s fnore, 
The fpeétre’s thriek, and ocean’s drow zy roar. — 
Lull’d was each ftreet of London to repoie, 
Save where it echo’d to a Watchman’s nofe; 
Or where a Watchman, with ear-piercing rattle, 
Rous’d his brave brothers from each box to battle ! 
To fall upon the Cynthias of the night, 
Sweet nymphs ! whofe fole profeifion is delight ! 
Thus the gaunt wolves the tender lambs purfue, 
And hawlss, in blood of doves, their beaks imbrue # 
Thus‘on the flies of evening ruih the bats, 
And mattiffs fally on the am’rous cats !” 





© Still was the Palace, fave where fome poor fly, 
With thirft juft ready to drop down and die, 
Buzz’d faint petitions to his Maker’s ear, 
To fhew him one fmali drop of dead fmall beer ; 
Save where the cat, for mice, fo hungry, watching, 
Swore the lean animals were fcarceworth catching : 
Save where the dog fo gaunt, in grumbling tone, 
By dreams deluded, mouth’d a mutton bone ; 
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Save where, with throats to founds of horror ftrain’d, 
Crickets of coughs and rheumatifms complain’d, , 
Lamenting ‘fore, amid a Royal hold, 

«« How hard that crickets fhould be kill’d by cold! 


Thofe of our readers, who underftand the Devonfhire dia- 
le& better than ourfelves, may probably be entertained by 
John Ploughfhare’s Ode, defcriptive of the King’s Journey to 
Exeter; but we fufpect that the number would not be confi- 
derable. We fhall prefer, therefore, the following lines, 
which are in the true ftyle of the Mock-Heroic. 


« Now did the Major hum a tune fo fad ! 
Chromatic—in the robes of forrow clad :” 
But lo! the ballad could not fear controul, 
Nor exorcife the Barbers from his foul : 
And now his lifted eyes the cieling fought ; 
And now he whifiled—not for want of thought. 
A mournfol air the whiiling Major chofe: 
Still on his rolling eye the razors rofe. 
From grave to {prightly now he chang’d—a jig— 
Still o’er his haunted fancy wav’d the wig ; 
Still faw his eye alarm’d, the Scratch abhor’d, 
Like wild Macbeth’s, the vifionary fword.— 
Thus, from what Kings, alas! may fancy fun, 
His loving fubjeéts may be glad to run: 
Thus, when Saint Swithen from his fountain pours ; 
Saint Swithen, tutelary faint of fhow’rs ; 
Beaux fkip, belles fcamper, fly the cocks and hens, 
With drooping plumage, tothe fhelt’ring pens; 
While lo! the waddling ducks Te Deum utter, 
Flap théir glad wings, and gabble through the gutter.’ 


ay 
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Hiftoire de P Academie Royale des Sciences, Année 1786, avec les 


Memoires de Mathematique F de Phyfique pour la meme Année. 
4to. Paris. 


AMpst the commotions of the French nation, literature 
and fcience, as well as agriculture and commerce, muft for 

a time fuffer. It is at prefent, we apprehend, in contemplation 
to annihilate the Royal Society of Medicine, and that of the 
* Sciences’ may fhare the fame fate. We do not apologize there- 
fore for having delayed thofe parts of their works which remain, 
or feel a relu€tance to do what we fhall dono more. Whatever 
may be the events of the impending contefts, it will be long be- 
fore 
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Fore that devoted kingdom can recover fufficient leifure and tran- 
quility to refume the labours in which fhe has fo long excelled. 
But we muft not indulge reflections of this kind. 

This volume is introduced by the fecond and third report of 
the commiflicners relative to the new plan of eftablifhing four 
hofpitals. The attention of the commiffioners, fent to England 
to enquire into the police of the hofpitals in this kingdom, we 
have witnefled with our own eyes, and their report, fhows that 
they have judged with propriety of what they have examined with 
fo much attention. Their cbfervations will, we truft, be found 
of great importance in the new reform ; and, while we praife the 
ufe they have made of the obfervations, we muft, in the name of 
the nation, thank them for their attention, their profound ref- 
pect, and the grateful fenfe which they exprefs of the civiliti¢s 
fhown them in this kingdom. 

M. Monnier had charged M. le Valois to examine the inclina- 
tion of the magnetic needle in the Ethiopian feas. Unfortunate- 
ly this navigator died in his return, having fent only one letter 
from Mocha, in which he mentions that he had obferved the in- 
clination to be 10°} at Cochin, and 9° at Mahe; each was nora 
therly. From this obfervation M. Monnier concludes, that one 
of the moft certain methods of difcovering the interfection of the 
magnetic, with the terreftrial meridian, is to. multiply obferva- 
tions in the Ethiopic Ocean, near to Africa, as the node is pro- 
bably found in thofe countries, which Europeans rarely vifit ; 
and, of courfe, it will be difficult to fix it, but by approxima- 
tions. 

An obfervation of M. Roziere’s appears both fingular and curi- 
ous. Having fufpended two bars of common iron, one in the 
magnetic meridian, and another peaptasiceses to it, for many 
months neither appeared magnetic; but after an earthquake in 
Dauphiny, whofe direction was evidently from eaft to weft, the 
obferver found that the bar placed in the fame meridian had 
fenfibly become magnetic, and the north pole was, on the weft- 
ern ex;remity, a little weaker in its power than the other extre- 
mity. The other bar was not affected. Two obfervations of 
meteors, by the fame author, follow; one of which was a para- 
felene, attended with a halo, marked by the colours of the rain« 
bow. 

The ufual eloges, &c. follow; but they are not of import- 
ance. May not ”M. Guettard, the fubject of one of thefe eloges, 
be allowed to cha apaterife them? Let us feleét the anecdote with 
the remark, His harth and peculiar ftyle difgufted many rea- 
ders, and it could not be unknown to him ae he had very few 
readers. ‘ This idea, which frequently occarred to him, was 
one of the caufes of his peculiar humour, and the only one thas 
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did not refult from his virtues; from his averfion to intrigué, 
ari averfion which made him fufpe& it where it did not exift ; and 

from a love of juftice and veracity, as eafily hurt as the moft fa- 
‘ vourite paffion. This laft opinion made him confider all eloges, 
and evex academical eloges, as fitions.’ ‘* You are going to tell 
a fine parcel of lies,” faid he to me often at our feflions ; and he 
added —** when you fpeak of me, pleafe to tell the truth.’’ 
We truft this requeft has not been forgotten in the compofition of 
his life, and during the reading; but we own it is too much 
like the others, mot to occafion us to fufpeét the marquis of a 
little forgetfulnefs. 

Thefe obfervations are what are placed in the room of the ufual 
abftra&t of the memoirs. The firft memoir is a defcription of a 
riew genus of plants by M. Foujeroux de Bondarey. It comes 
from Louifiana, and flowers from the middle of July to the end 
of O&tober. Its place is among the fyngenefiz polygamiz fruf- 
tranez, and, as it bears the climate (of France) well, if it can 
Be rendered double by culture, it will fuperfede the China-after. 
Our author calls it Gaillardia, from M. Gaillard, and diftin- 
guifhes it by the trivial name of pulchella. It appears in the 
plate to be a beautiful fhrubby plant, with numerous flowers. 

The fecond memoir is by M. le Gendre, on the method of ditt 
tinguifhing the maxima from the minima, where the queftion 
does not admit of an abfolute maximum or minimum, as in the 
obfervations on curvature. This memoir is fingularly ingenious 
and well conducted. 

M. Fourcroy’s fecond memoir on the tendons and the capfules of 
the tendons follows, and relates to the mucous capfules proper to 
the tendons, which flide on the inferior extremities of the fore 
arm, and dre attached to the carpas, metacatpus, and the pha. 
langes. 

- The fame author has alfo communicated an effay on the for- 
mation and properties of hepatic gas, which deferves much at- 
tention, though his reafoning will not meet with the approbation 
of every Englifh chemift. Hepatic air we now know to be in- 
flammable air holding fulphur in folution; and the hiftory of 
opinions, which our author prefixes, we miay pafs over, The 
firft fact of importance is the meceflity of water in its compofition. 
That liver of fulphur, made by melting, is not foetid till it be 
moiitened, we have been already told by M. Gergembre; and 
this rerftark our author fupports by different obfervations and ex- 
periments: he finds that acids feparate hepatic gas from the li- 
vers of fulphur, only in proportion to the water which they con- 
tain. The caufe is not very clear: alkali, our author remarks, 
has a great tendency to unite with the fulphur, in the form of 
vitriolic- acid ; and this tendency, he thinks, induces that ful- 
phur to attract the oxygen from the water, that it may become 
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the wifhed-for ingredient. ‘To convince the reader that the gas 
1s formed in confequence of the decompofition of water various 
faéts are added: we fhall confine ourfelves to the more direé& 
proofs. One of thefe, M. Fourcroy obferves, is the exiftence of 
vitriolic acid. already formed in the hepars, from whence the 
fmalleft quantity of gas has been feparated, ‘ for the water cane 
not be decompofed without its pure air uniting to the fulphur, 
forming the vitriolic acid, whilft its inflammable gas diffolves a 
portion of fulphur to form hepatic air.” In this way a moiftened 
hepar yields, in a retort, much hepatic gas, and the remainder 
is fulphur and a vitriolic falt; of thefe the former may be fub- 
limed when it is in excefs. A fimilar vitriolic falt is confpicu- 
ous, when an earthy or an alkaline hepar 1s decompofed by the 
muriatic acid. In moft inftances, where the hepatic gas appears, 
the decompofition of water is, in M. Fourcroy’s opinion, con- 
{picuous ; and, when lead and copper, metals incapable of de- 
compofing water, feem to have the fame effect, it is explained by 
the fuperior influence of many concurring affinities. 

Many vegetables, it is remarked, exhale either in their natural 
ftate, or by the affiftance of a flight heat, an hepatic gas, as is 
proved from their fetor, the colour they give to metals, and the 
impoflibility of feparating this combuftible body by the fimple 
acids. Scurvy-grafs, creffes, horfe-radifh, garlic, and onions 
"are vegetables of this kind, and, in different coleworts, the fz- 

tor of the water in which they are boiled fhows that a fimilar 
principle exifts, and that the fulphur decompofes the water. In 
boiling eggs alfo, and in every kind ef putrefaction, the ful- 
phur feparates and forms with the water hepatic air, The hepa- 
tic gasis differently modified in different operations. Sometimes 
it is fo foetid as to affect the refpiration, and produce afphyxia, 
particularly in decompofing the antimoniated hepars, and preci- 
pitating the golden fulphurs. ‘The heat required, in thefe in- 
itances, influences the decompofition of water and the folution 
of fulphur. When the menftruum is colder, the proportion of 
fulphur is lefs, and the fxtor is more fupportable. Another moe 
dification is the alliaceous, on which all the garlic {mells depend. 
It is owing to the combination of this principle with oily mat- 
ters, and may be imitated by diffolving falpeer, or perhaps the 
hepatic air in fpirit of wine. 

The third part of this eflay relates to the union of hepatic gas 
‘with water, and its decompofition by air; but our author adds 
only fome minute obfervations to what Bergman and Scheele had 
remarked, and explains the different facts according to his own 
fyftem. The action of acids on the hepatic gas furntfhes fome 
obfervations more remarkable. It is fingular, that the feeming 
nitrous acid, and the dephlogifticated muriatic acid only decom- 
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pofe hepatic air; and our author fhows that this is owing to the 
pure air being’in thefe more loofely united than in others. M. 
Senebier found the vitriolic acid would have the fame effect, but 
he decompofed hepatic air overcharged with fulphur, Some mi- 
nute variations in the action of thefe different acids are defcribed,. 
and with thefe the article concludes. 

M. Coulumb’s fourth memoir on electricity is fcarcely lefs in- 
genious than thofe which have preceded. The firft property of 
the eleGtrical fluid,. which ovr author endeavours to demonftrate,. 
in this place is, that it never pervades any body by a chemical 
affinity, or elective attraction, but fpreads through different bo- 
dies, placed in comtatt,. merely in confequence of its repulfive 
power: the fecond, that in conduétors, the fluid, when ftation- 
ary, is fpread over the furface of bodies, and never penetrates to- 
their internal parts. Perhaps it may not be ufelefs:to add, that 
in the former memoirs the particles of the electric fluid. of the 
fame kind were fhown to be in a ftate of repulfion ; thofe of the 
Oppofite kinds in a ftate of attra€tion; and their action was de- 
monftrated to be in the inverfe ratio of the fquares of the diftance =. 
the attraction and repulfiow of the magnetic fluid was found to 
follow the fame law. In the third memoir, our author fhowed: 
by what law the electric denfity of an ifolated body decreafed, 
either in confequence of the contact. of air more or lefs moift,. 
or from the idio-electric fupports,, when not fufiiciently long ; 
which was found to depend on the degree of idio-cleétricity of 
the f{upports, their greater or lefs affinity with watery vapours, 
the ftate of the air, the denfity of the ele€tric fluid of the ifolated 
body, and the bulk of that body. 

The next memoir is by the abbé Hai, on the ftru€ture of the rock 
cryfial; but the mathematical difguifitions of this author, on the 
form of the integrant molecules, and his difcovery of feeming la- 
minz in the fraéture cf a foffil, which has been ftyled glafly, and 
its ftru€ture confidered as uniform, depends too much on the 
plates to enable us to follow him. 

The two comets of 1786 are defcribed by M. Meffier. The 
frftwas obferved on the 17th of January, near the left thoulder 
of Aquarius, It was difcovered by M. Mechain.;. but our author 
faw it only on the 1gth. The bad weather prevented him from: 
feeing it again till it was too near the fun. ‘The fecond comet 
was difcoveréd by mifs Herfchel, on the firft of Auguft, and we 
have already given fome account of it. Our author obferved it 
at Paris from the nith of Auguft to the 11th of September, and 
at the Chateau of Saron, in Campagne, from the 16th of Sep- 
tember to the 26th of O&tober. M. Meffier has fubjoined his ob- 
Jervations on the paflage of Mercury over the Sun on the 4th of 
May 1786, with the obfervations on the fame phenomenon at 
Upfal and at Leavain. 
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‘The memoir on iron, by M. M. Vandermonde, Berthollet, 
and Monge, is very extenfive and important. Iron, they obferve, 
either from different mixtures or different ftates, is fo different, 
that chemilts were for a time doubtful whether it was the fame 
metal. The various fubfances with which it is occafionally 
united have been pointed out in different works, and occafionally 
in our Journal; but, even when unadulterated, it occurs in four 
different-forms. It is brittle and fufible when it comes from the 
furnace ; it is duétile and infufible when refined ; by cementation 
it becomes capable of the hardeft temper; and cementation care 
ried too far renders it ‘again fufible and intra&able on the anvil. 
Each of:thefe ftates the academicians attempt to explain in this 
memoir of! 68 quarto pages, which is of itfelf-almoft a volume. 
We can only give the outline of their experiments and obferva- 
tions. Fufible iron, they obferve, can only be confidered as a 
regulus, whofe reduction is incomplete, for, in folution, it gives 
out lefs inflammable air, decompofes lefs water, and, in calcin- 
ing, abforbs lefs dephlogifticated air: befides the melted metal, 
when brown, whitens andrefines, without addition or the conta& 
of air, which they think is owing to its flill retaining fome pure 
air, that contributes to the combuftion of charcoal, to which its 
brown colour was owing. The prefence of this charcoal is prove 
ed by its power of cementing foft iron, and communicating fuf- 
ficient phlogifton (charbon) to convert it into true fteel; by the 
dlack refiduum, found at the bottom of folutions of this iron in 
the vitriolic acid, made without heat, a refiduum which has all 
the properties of charcoal. To the quantity of this charcoal the 
different hues of the iron are owing, and, by adding different 
proportions of it, any colour may be obtained. The fteel, pro- 
duced by cementation, is only iron perfeétly reduced and com- 
bined, befides, with a certain proportion of phlogifton (charbon 
en nature). The exiftence of charcoal in fteel, is they think 
proved, firft, by the augmentation of the weight of the iron, 
when cemented in pure charcoal, deprived of gas. Secondly, by 
the coaly refidaum ifteel of this’ kind leaves in acids. ‘The me- 
tallic reduétion feems to be puthed farther in fteel than in foft 
iron, by the bubbles obfervable in flee], which proceed from fixed | 
air, formed: by the combination of the phlogifton (charben) with 
pure air already in the iron. 

Steel, too much cemented, differs from the former only by 
too great a proportion of coaly matter abforbed, as is proved by 
a greater proportion of weight, a more copious refiduum of black 
matter, and by the neceflity there is of increafing the power of 
all the agents which contribute to the cementation. 

Iron, perfectly malleable, is a regulus in its molt perfect flate ; 
but the fofteft iron on fale contains a little charcoal, and a little 
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pure air: the different proportions of thefe in different famples, 
fhow that the reduétion is not always equally perfect. 

Finally, coal, after being held in folution by melting or by 
ftee] in a ftate of fufion, and abandoned by the metal on cooling, 
attracts always a certain proportion of the metal, and this is the 

lumbago which feparates from the metal; and, when the cool- 
ing is flow, fwims on its furface, where it can be collected in its 
natural ftate. But, whenthe cooling is rapid, it is mixed with 
the metal giving it fome of the qualities of fteel. Such is nearly 
the fyftem of our authors, which we have given in their own 
words, without noticing where it differs or where it agrees with 
the remarks of Bergman or Rinman. Their, experiments are 
generally accurate, and their conclufions, almoft in every in- 
ftance, juft. By attending to fome of thefe experiments, it will 
be found eafy to render the Enylith iron as foft and malleable as 
the beft Swedith iron, without infringing on any patents. 

M. de Ja Place continues his theory of Jupiter and Saturn; his 
next memoir is ‘ on the fecular equation’ of the moon. From 
comparing the place of the moon, as it is afcertained by the 
Arabian and Chaldean aftronomers, and indeed fince the zra 
when aftronomical obfervations have been made with accuracy, 
its motion feems to have been uniformly accelerated; and the 
correction, in confequence of this accelerated motion, is named 
the fecularequation. Halley firft obferved it ; but the equation 
feems to have been afcertained by M. Dunthorne, who made it for 
the firft age 10 féconds, This quantity, in the calculation of 
different aftronomers, has varied a little; but M. de la Lande 
fixes it at 9.886 for the firft age. Our author thinks this acce- 
Jeration of motion owing to the action of the fun on this fatellite, 
combined with the variation of the excentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, The attraftion of the fun, counteracting the power of the 
earth, when the moon is between them, dilates the orbit of the 
earth’s fatellite, and produces a little retardation of its angular 
velocity. ‘The orbit, on the contrary, is contracled when the 
fun: is in its apogge. Hence arifes the annual equation of the 
moon’s motion, whofe law is exaétly the fame as that of the 
equation of the center of the fun, with nearly the difference of a 
fign; fo that one of thefe equations leffens when the other in- 
creafes. The aétion of the fun on the moon varies alfo by in- 
fenfible thades, in canfequence of the alteration which the orbit 
of the earth experiences from the influence of the planets. Its 
excentricity, its inclination to a fixed plane, the pof{tion of its 
nodes, and its aphelion conftantly vary. The mean force of the 
fun on the moon muft alter with the yariation of the excentricity _ 
of the terreftrial orbit; fo that contrary variations muft take place — 
in the motion of the moon, analagous to the annual equation, 
but whofe periods are very much longer, and comprehend many 
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ages. This is the principal foundation of the lunar irregularities, 
which require the corre€tion in this memoir. Thoufands of 
years are required for its complete revolution ; but our author 
has greatly affifted the Newtonian fyftem, by inveftigating the 
caufe, and. reducing it, with the other phenomena, to the in- 
fluence of gravity. His more. particular calculations we muft 
pafs over. M. de 1a Lande’s fifth memoir, on the theory of mer- 
cury, for the fame reafons, we can only mention. 

The tree, that affords the Japan varnifh, was fuppofed by 
Linnzus to be the rhus fuccedanea; but M. des Fontaines, who 
has feen it in bloom, confiders it as another genus, nearly allied 
to the fumachs, and he calls it ailanthus, as the Indjan tree 
(arbor celi of Rumphius), feems to be a fpecies of the fame ge- 
nus, and is diftinguifhed by the natives by nearly the fame name. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A Sermon Jetting forth the Duty of Opedience to thofe in Authority, 
and the Motives to perfuade us to the Obfervance of it, 8v0. 15. 
Scatcherd and Whitaker. 1790. 


puis Sermon is oppofed to Dr. Price’s, but feems to have 
been fent into the world in an ‘ evil hour,’ and ¢ in evil days,” 
when innovations and revolutions engage every one’s attention ; 


when obedience js a fubordinate confideration to the ‘ Rights of — 


Man ;’ and the ‘ Rights of Kings’ can fcarcely claim-a moment’s 
attention. The Gofpel of Chrift, he thinks, was defigned to draw 
the links of government clofer, to enforce obedience, and efta- 
blith fubordination. In the proofs of his pofition, however, he 
fails; and, inimical as we have been fuppofed to civil liberty, we 
can allow, that the abufe of a prerogative is a found argument 
for a prerogative being no longer admitted. 


An Effay on Bigotry, Religious Innovation, and Infidelity, as refpec- 


tively fupported by Dogors Burke, Priefley, and Toulmin; ina . 


Letter to Fobn Mitford, Efq. By Falkland. 8vo. 15, 6d. 
Stalker. 1791. ' 


This Effay, introduced with fome compliments to Mr. Mitford 
on this truly benevolent bil] in favour of the Catholics, proceeds 
to cenfure the intolerance of the church of England in her conduct 
to the Diffenters, and the religigus fpirit of Mr, Burke’s cele- 
brated Reflections. Falkland is the warm panegyrift of Dr. 
Price, but not equally favourable to Dr. Prieftley, who is faid to 
have ftirred up unprofitable diffentions, and by refining on the 
Ti 4 fubs 
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fabtleties of Socinus, &c. probably to have weakened the influ- 
ence of religion, without improving the fyitem of morality. Dr. 
‘Toulmin.is the hero of infidelity, and receives a fevere chatftife- 
ment on this account, and on his Brunonian herefy. 

. The language of this tra&t is peculiarly animated and energetic : 
it is not new to us; but while the author chufes to be concealed, 
it would be impertinent to attempt to draw off the veil. We fhall 
conclude with a fpecimen of the fpirit of his language and the 
force of his reafoning : 


‘« The protefting Catholics, if I know their fénthinéits aright, 
diffent much more from the diftinguifhing tenets of their anceftors, 
than from thofe of the eftablifhed church. Superior to hereditary 
abfurdities, they remain in that communion becaufe they were 
bred in it, and know that it contains enough for eternal life, 
They may ftill believe that in an Italian or even A’cumenic coun- 
cil, the bifhop of Rome may with fome juftice claim precedence, 
as due to the feniority and maternity of his fee. But that a La- 
tian monk, the fucceffor of a Borgia, fhould, with or without a 
council, affe&. divine infallibility, and affume the fovereign di- 
rection of the Britifh hierarchy, is fuch an infult 9n common fenfe 

‘and our national dignity, as not’only the protefting, but I trult 
every Britith and Irifh Catholic will indignantly reje&. Should 
Pius the Sixth lay the French under an interdi& for their prefent 
gloriovs innovations in church and flate, would the Englith Ca- 
tholic think himfelf thereby in cohfcience obliged to break off all 
¢ommerce with that nation? if he would, let no man pretend to 
fay the pope has loftiall his temporal influence in this country, 
while he has it in his power fo far to deprive a commercial ftate 
‘of the induftry of hér Catholic fubje€is, many of whom rank 
among the moft intelligent and opulent of our traders. But if 
he-is not to be influenced hy the fulmination of the Vatican, the 

“Jatt nerve of papal power even in fpirituals, has been happily fe- 
vered from this ifland. Every antipapal Catholic fhould be eager 
to avow it. Rank popery in an Enghifhman is equal treafon againft 

common fenfe-and the independence of his native land. If any 

_among us be yet weak enough to fofter fuch a doétrine, let them 
be ftill doomed to merited difqualification. Let the new teft for 

their more enlightened brethren be fuch as will prove, a civil 
bar againft thofe infatuated dupes of papifm and fuperftition.’ 


The Spirit of all Religions, 8v0. 15.’ Baldwin. 1790. 


In our txxth volume, Pp. 210. we reviewed a work entitled a 
New Syflem of Religion’; the fame-features charafierife this lit- 
tle pamphlet ; if not the fame in another form, it is a fcyon from 
the fame ftock, and deferving the fame treatment, 
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Affetionate Advice froma Minifter of the Eftablifbed Church to bis 
Parifbioners, upon the moft plain and pofitive Duties of Religion ; 
with fome Cautions againft the prevailing Spirit of Innovation. 
By the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A. 12m0. 1s. Stock- 
dale. 1791. 


This little fyftem of religious advice is truly excellent, and it 
extends from the little decorums proper to be attended to during 
divine fervice, though too commonly neglected, to the higher 
and moft important Jeffons of piety and morality. .A life {pent 
in inculcating fuch doétrines muit be always recolleéted with the 
moft heart-felt fatisfaGtion. 


An Effay concerning Tithes, as appertaining to the Clergy of the Church 
of England: recommended to the Confideration of the People called 
_ Quakers. By Robert Applegarth. 8vo. 2s. Richardfon. 1791. 


Mr. Applegarth was formerly a Quaker, though at prefentia 
member of the church of England. He-has not, ‘howeyer, loft 
by his converfion, the cool good fenfe, or the mild perfuafive elo- 
quence of his former brethren. ‘Tithes, he thinks, are due to the 
clergy, as they are appointed by the firft magiftrate to be inftruc- 
tors in religion, morality, and virtue: ‘in fhort, the obje& of this 
Effay is, to ‘ vindicate the claims of the clergy, and point out to 
the Quakers the errors of fuch refufal.” We fufpeé, indeed, that 
the refufal is not common at this time: with a pretty extenfive 
acquaintance among Quakers, we fcarceiy hear. of it-; ‘for, if one 
perfon peculiarly obftinate occurs, his friends generally interpofe. 

The notes relate to fome other tenets of the fect; among the reft, 
the refufal to take oaths. But we with them not to change their 
opinions on this fubje&t, while they pay a more ftrié attention to 
their affirmation than other Chriftians do to their oaths. Itis re~ 
markable, that William Penn’s treaty with the Indians was the 
only convention not fworn to, and the only one ro s ob- 
ferved. 


Thoughts on fuch Penal Religious Statutes as affe@ the Protefant Dif- 
Jenters; moft refpectfully Jubmitted to the Confideration of the bo- 
nourable Promoters of the Bill in favour of Protefting Roman Ca- 
tholicse By William Parry. vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 


The advocates for the repeal of the teft laws, will, of courfe, 
feel their fpirits revived by the repeal of fome of the laws refpect- 
ing Roman Catholics. Our author feems to be firft in the lifts; 
and he cites the different laws in force againft the Diffenters, 
which-he examines on the principles of reafon, humanity, juftice, 
chriftianity, and policy. But when he brings forward dormant 
and obfolete ftatutes, he feems not to be aware that he pays a high 
compliment to the liberal and tolerating fpirit of the prefent age. 
-——We know that the repeal of thefe is not the objeé& of 
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the petitioners, and there can be but one end in enumerating them: 
a new {pirit of perfecution would be ferviceable to the caufe, but 
this fpirit cannot now be excited. Our author traces the origin 
of perfecution, and endeavours to anfwer the objection of innova- 
tion ; but, on the whole, he adds little to the argument, and in 
general repeats what has been before urged with more force and 


advantage. 
An Enquiry into the Origin, Divine Authority, and Expediency of 
Civil Eftablifoments of Religion in general, and of Chriftianity in 
’ particular. 8v0. 15.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 
~ ‘The antiquity of eftablifhments our author admits, but denies’ 
that any example of this kind was given by our Saviour ; evidently 
like tke anonymous author of the fermon reviewed in our prefent 
Number, overlooking the political fituation of the firft profeffors 
of Chriftianity, and the obvious defign of our Saviour, that the 
progrefs of Chriftianity fhould reft on the evidences of its divine 
authority, and the faith of the converts. That civil eftablifhments 
of religion are inexpedient, deftructive of the right of private 
judgment and civil liberty, unjuft, and impediments to the caufe 
of truth and virtue, is contended at fome length and with much 
earneftnefs. ‘The example of America is alfo adduced, where the 
different ftates have avoided fimilar inftitutions. On the whole, 
this is an able Enquiry, though the author renders it a little ludi- 
crous by putting Nebuchadnezar’s fiery furnace on a footing with 
the neceflity of paying tithes, and a qualification for particular 


offices. 
POETRY, 


Elegiac Verfes to the Memory of the Rev. Henry Stebbing, D. D. 
Addreffed to his Son. 8v0. 2s. Dilly. 1791. 


_ "Thefe verfes may do credit to the author’s gratitude and af- 
fection, but will contribute very little to his literary reputation. 


Ax Epiftls to Warren Haftings, Efg- late Governor General of 
Bengal. 4to. 1s. Stockdale. 1791. 


‘ Amidft approaching cares will Haftings deign 
To turn from wrongs, and meet the Mufe’s ftrain ? 

_.. That Mufe he loves, who oft has heard his pray’r, 
Strikes the bold ftring, that vibrates with defpair ! 
Too fure the Mufe muft mourn, for wrongs like thine, 
Are thofe of Britain, and of all the Nine. 

Whilft bleeding friendthip turns from thee her moan, 
Yet deeply feels thy injuries her own ; 

©! let my fou] indignant, fhare her fire, 

Glow with her wrongs, and fweep the trembling lyre. 
Thy awful fate a freth example fhews, 


How vain the hope that virtues yield repofe ! 
How 
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How vain the thought that bright ambition gains 
A juft reward to recompenfe its pains! 

Who toils for nations, or who bleeds for fame, 
Toils but to tarnifh, or deftroy his name ; 

Still black ingratitude impedes his way, 

Stains all his ations, and obfcures his day 


That this encomiaft of Mr. Haftings writes with fpirit, and 
that his numbers are not defective either in ftrength or harmony, 
will appear from thefe lines with which his epiftle opens. They 
likewife afford fufficient proof of his not being free from fuch im- 
perfections as moft mortal writers are commonly ¢ heirs to.” How 
far Mr. Haftings’ wrongs are to be confidered as thofe of Britain 
in general, or of a// the Mufes in particular, requires fome elu- 
cidation. If it be granted that Mr. Haftings has been wronged, 
yet as the nation has been divided in fentiment concerning him, 
it cannot deferve an unqualified cenfure, or general condolence : 
the Mufes have certainly nothing to an{wer for, whatever Friend- 
fhip may, for * turning her moaz from him.’ 


Sele& Odes of Pindar and Horace tranflated: together with fome 
original Poems, accompanied with Notes critical, hiftorical, and 
explanatory, by the Rev. William Tafeer, A.B. Vol.I. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 35. fewed. Johnion. 1790. 

We paid our compliments to Mr. Tafker many years fince for 
his fpirited tranflation, which appears now in an improved fate. 
It muft, however, be confeffed, though feveral errors of the firft 
edition are corrected, that Mr. Tatker’s Pegafus now and then trips 
and plunges a little; yet on the whole he manages him with 
great addrefs, confidering the rough and uneven road through 
which he is obliged to purfue his courfe. It is not eafy to 
transfufe the beauties of Pindar into another language: nor are 
we uniformly pleafed even with Weft’s admirable tranflation of 
the odes he has feleéted; andthefe, as Mr. Tafker obferves, are 
fome of the beft. With that gentleman he modeftly declines a 
competition ; and may reafonably expect (yet it is not often re- 
quired, though his tranflation is more literati and the odes in ge- 
neral inferior) fome indulgence from the reader, fhould it occa- 
fionally be defeGtive in animation and fpirit. However valuable 
the remains of Pindar may be, and many expreffions in them are 
doubtlefs highly figurative and fublime, and fome paffages truly 
excellent, yet, we apprehend, he is rather calculated to afford 
his tranilatoy an opportunity of fhining as a {cholar than a poet. 
Mr. Tafker lofes no credit when viewed in either light, and a pe- 
culiarity not unpleafing ftrikes us in both, we mean the text and 
the notes, which are pretty numerous, that accompany it,— 
f Should the following attempts continue to retain the public fa- 
vour, al] the large collection of Pindar’s Odes, not tranflated by 
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Weft, will (with due encouragement) be foon given to the 
world; though it cannot be rendered within the terms of the pre- 
fent fubfcription.,—We know not what thofe terms are, but we 
wifh him fuccefs 5 and that the poems, which conferred immor- 
tal honour on the Theban bard, may tend, during his mortal 
ftate, to the comfortable fupport of his induftrious Tranflator. 


The Works, in Verfe and Profe, of Leonard Welfied, Efq. Now 
Jirft colle&ed, with Hiftorical Notes and Biographical Memoirs of 
the Author, by F. Nichols. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Printed for the 
Editor. 1790. 


Some pleafure is undoubtedly derived from the reflection that 
we are vindicating injured merit from the afperfions of unjuf 
ridicule. Welfted is configned to infamy in the Dunciad, when, 
though never excellent, he was often above mediocrity. On this 
account Mr. Nichols’ attempts are laudable, ; but we fear the vir- 
tue muft be its own reward: it is impofiible, at this time, to 
raife Leonard to the car of Fame; and the few biographical re- 

marks, though eked out with every poflible collateral informa- 
tion, are not very interefling or fatisfafory. 


DR A MAT § Qe 


The Widow of Malabar. A Tragedy, in Three A&s.. As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Second Edition. 
Sve. 5. 6d. Lane. 1791. 

‘Many interefting theatrical fituations occur in this perform- 
ance; which, with the mufic and decorations requifite to its pub- 
lic exhibition, muft, we doubt not, have highly delighted the 
fpeGtator. Nor will the impartial reader, who unbiaffed by ex- 
ternal ornaments, perufes it in his clofet, and more coolly confi- 
ders its merits and defects, lay it down difpleafed or unaffeéted. 


Taupo Strings to your Bow, a Farce, in Two AGs. As now performed 
-at the I heatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Robert Fephjon, E/q. 
$vo. 1s. Kearfleys. 1791. 

Lazarillo hires himfelf to two mafters, who happen to be lovers, 
for the lady is in difguife. He is trufted, after repeated blunders 
and-abfurdities, though there is as little reafon for confiding in 
him as for his having a fecond mafter. If, however, thefe incon- 
fiftencies are overlooked, and it is the province.of farce to produce 
mirth, a little irregularity, the lively humour, the unexpected 
changes, and the happy mixture of knavery and fimplicity in La- 
warillo, will be found highly entertaining. 


ae on aoe i Ae 2 


Bhar lotte, aTale of Truth. 2V¥ols. \zmo. 5s. Lane. 17916 


It may be a Tale of Truth, for it is not unnatural, and it is 
a tale 
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a tale of real diftrefs, Charlotte, by the artifice of a teacher, 
recommenced to a f{chool from humanity rather than a conviétion 
of her integrity, or the regularity of her former conduét, is en- 
ticed from her governefs, and accompanies a young officer to 
America. The marriage-ceremony, if not forgotten, is poft- 
poned, and Charlotte dies a martyr to the inconftancy of her 
lover and the treachery of his friend. The fituations are artlefs 
and affecting ; the defcriptions natural and pathetic. We fhould 
feel for Charlotte, if fuch a perfon ever exifted, who for one error 
fcarcely perhaps deferved fo fevere a punifhment. If it is a fiction 
poetic juftice is not, we think, properly diftributed. 


The Orphan Marion ; or, the Parent Rewarded, 2 Vols. i2zmo 
ss. Vernor. 1791. 


This novel is of French manufacture, and is neither un- 
pleafing nor uninterefting; but it is of a texture eafily /eer 
through, and incapable of bearing, without injury, even the 
Jenient hand of criticifm. 


St. Alma, a@ Novel, from the French of M. de Gorgy, Author of 
Blanfay, (Sc. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. Lane. 1791. 


A tender little ftory, interefting, but improbable. The au- 
thor, in the fecond volume, approaches too near tke fp!endor of 
Rouffeau, not to appear in a difadvantageous fituation. ‘Fhe 
moft pleafing parts of this novel were, in our opinion, the art- 
lefs pitturefque defcriptions of the habitations and inhabitants of 
the Alpine regions. : 


Eugenia and Adelaide. A Novel. 2 Vols. i2mo. 6s. Dilly. 
1791. | 

In the preface to this Novel, we have fome hints, that it is 
the production of a veteram in literature. ‘This we fhould not 
otherwife have difcovered, for though it is difgraced by no con- 
fiderable faults, it is diftinguifhed by faw exceltencies. The la~- 
dies through the whole, are in pairs, and their adventures are 
equally fingular and entertaining. ‘The moft interefting part of 
the work is the hiftory of Eugenia, who loves the fictitious Don 
Clement as Olivia loved Viola in the difguife of Cefario, in the 
Twelfth Night of Shakfpeare. The marquis too refembles the 
duke in the fame play. The adventures of Adelaide, and what 
relates to the marriage of Fauflina, are highly improbable. 


Lhe Hiftory of Tom Wefton, a Novel, after the Manner of Tom ‘fones. 
By George Brewer, Efg. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Hookham. 4791. 


This is a pleafing litthe Novel; the hero, like Tom Jones, is 
anfortunate, and his diftreffes arife almoft wholly from misfor- 
tunes. He is not, however, a * faultlefs monfter;’ but his erter, 
are the venial faults of youth: they occafion his embarrafiments, 
A though 
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though they never render him the object of contempt, nor js hig 
character debafed by meannefs or vice. ‘The defcriptions of cha. 
rafters and fituations are new and entertaining ; but the inci- 
dents of the tale itfelf are parodies of thofe of Roderick Random, 
‘Tom Jones, and Booth in Fielding’s Amelia. On the whole, 
however, thefe volumes rife much above the common rank: they 
are humosous, entertaining, and intereflting. 


Frederick and Alicia; or, the Sorrows of Love. A Novel. Cone 
taining the Character of an Honourable Gentleman too well known 
by the Nobility and others. By the Author of Lord Winworth, Seo 
2 Vols. 12zmo. Couch and Laking. 1791. 


The charaéter of colonel Prattle is well drawn and fupported : 
itis the fame, we fufpect, that is alluded to in the title-page, and 
is equally infamous and contemptible. The other characters 
do not merit any particular diftintions; but the ftory is artfully 
inveloped, well conducted, and dextroufly unravelled. We know 
not that it fhould be confidered as a fault, that we expected the 
conclufion to be more important: at prefent we were ready to 
exclaim — Quid dignum tanto fert hic promiffor hiatu? But 
perhaps the magnitude of our expectations proved more forcibly 
the author’s art; and there is as much {kill and more pleafure in 
the difcovery as it now ftands, than if the hero and heroine had 
been rendered miferable by being found to be brother and fitter 
—an event, we fhrewdly fufpect, to have been firft intended. 


William Thornborough, the Benevolent Quixote. 4 Vols. i2m0. 
12s. Robinfons. 1791. 


We have found Quixotifm in every paflion and in every propen- 
fity of the human mind, and from many of the delineations on this 
plan we have drawn much entertainment. Since the period, 
however, of the Spiritual Quixote, the faireft game for the arrow 
of the fatyrift, we have defpaired of reaping any great pleafure 
from a fimilar attempt: we feared the yein was exhaufted, and 
the firft fteps of our author coming fo Bar thofe of a lady, who 
at leaft bore the name, if fhe poffeffed not the genius of Fielding, 
and who, on that account, has been received with a diftinétion 
which perhaps, on the whole, fhe did not deferve, made us ap- 
prehenfive of the event. He has acquitted himfelf, however, 
with great fuccefs. The hero is amiable and refpeétable, and his 
foible is conducted fo judicioufly, that though it fometimes places 
him in a ridiculous light, it never renders him mean or defpicae 
ble. This is the true point in which the Quixote fhould be 
placed, and the happy mean which fome writers have not per- 
ceived, or difregarded. In thefe volumes the hero is always in- 
terefting, and we feel always interefted for his happinefs: the 


Little adventures are alfo artfully involved, explained with proba- 
bility, 
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bility, and conneéted with kill. Too many, lucky events 
which could not be forefeen or reafonably expected, occur; but 
as the author has made fo good a ufe of them, we fhall only con- 
gratulate him on his and his hero’s good fortune. 


The Denial; or, the Happy Retreat. A Novel. By the Rev. James 
Thomfon. 3Vols. i2mo. gs. Sewell. 1791. 


Is it that fome tafks are too low, or that a peculiar ftate of mind 
is neceffary to purfue particular ftudies ? We cannot in this place 
engage in the enquiry; butit is certain that our author, whofe 
learning might be fuppofed from his title, if various proofs of it 
did not occur in the work, has not been eminently fuccefsful. In 
the department of cooler reafoning, we have nothing to objeé& ; 
but in the little natural incidents, in the minuter points of deli- 
cate incident, there is not a millener’s apprentice who haftens 
with her literary firft-born to Leadenhall-ftreet, but will excel not 
only Mr. Thomfon, but probably all the fenior fellows of either 
Univerfity. Asa Novel, we think this work liable to fome excepe 
tions: asa ftring of differtations on the parental authority and its 
abufe, thefe volumes deferve praife. 


The Triumphs of Conftancy. A Novel. Ina Series of Letters. 2 
Pols. i2mo. 6s. Walter. 1791. 


The moft uninterefting, dry, improbable, trifling work that 
the novel-prefs, in its late laborious efforts, has produced. When 
will the dreary profpect be enlivened again by a work of real 
genius? 


CONTROVERSIAL 


A Defence of the C onflitution of England againf the Libels that bave 
been lately publifbed on it; particularly ix Paine’s Famphlet on the 
Rights of Man. 8vo. 2s. Baldwin. 1791. 


The objeés of our author’s Attack in this ‘ Defence’ are the in- 
fructor of a * young prince,’ and Mr. Thomas Paine. He is a 
little too angry to manage his weapons with fkill, and he has di- 
reed them againft enemies, who, if not kept alive by oppofi- 
tion, muft foon fink into ehdivién, 


A Vindication of the Sentiments contained in a late Addrefs to the 
Congregation of Baptifts, affembling in Byrom-ftreet, Liverpool. 
By the Rev. F. Edwards, 8vo. 18. Johnfon. 1791. 


Mr. Edwards is an Unitarian, and the ‘ obnoxious paflages,’ 
which it is the obje& of this Vindication to defend, are opinions 
of this kind. He argues with energy and ability; nor can we 
lefs refpe&t a man who differs in opinion trom ourfelves, 1 if he 
fspports his featiments with honefty and candour. 
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Letters to the, Rev. Mr. Medley, occaftoned by his late Behaviour, 
‘ awhile engaged in the Performance of Divine Service, in his New 
Chapel. By the Rev. F. Edwards. 8vo. 1790. 
Mr. Medley is, we apprehend, a preacher among the Baptifts, 
and to his attack from the pulpit, thefe Letters, and the * Vin- 
dication’ juft mentioned, refer. 


Obfervations on the Right Hon. Edmund Burke’s Pamphlet, on 
the Subje& of the French Revolution. By Benj. Bousfeld, Efce 
8vo. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


Our author cannot rank with the moft able of Mr. Burke’s an- 


tagonifts. His familiar Obfervations are, however, well adapt- 
ed to the epiftolary form, and the happiell parts of the Reply are 


thofe in which he points out the inconfiftencies in the author of . 


the Reflections. Thefe, with the obfervations on the church, 
and too great refpect to defpotifm, are certainly the vulnerable 
fides of this celebrated work. 


The Welfh F reeholder’s Vindication of his Letter to the right. Rev. 
Samuel, Lord Bifbop of St. David’s, in Reply to a Letter from a 
Clergyman-of that Diocefe; together with StriGures on the faid 
Letter. 8vo, 15.6d. Johnfon, 1791. 


The Freeholder replies to the Clergyman with much fpr and 
fhrewdnefs. He employs arguments, farcafm, and irony in turn: 
we traly think ¢ he is more than his match.’ 


A Series of Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Rurke; in which are 
contained Enquiries into the conftitutional Exiftence of an Impeach- 
ment againft Mr. Haftings. By G. Hardinge, Efg. M. P. 8v0. 
2s. 6d. Cadell. 1791. 


It is long fince we have read a work which has united fo 
much manly energy and found reafoning to fuch fpirit, extenfive 
conftitutional knowledge, and genuine dignified humour. Thefe 
will be the amber to enfhrine our author’s arguments, when the 
fubje& fhall be no longer popular, and when Mr. Haftings fhall 
be only remembered for his good fervices to his country, to lite- 
rature, and, we may add, toxhumanity. After the opinions we 
have already given, this charaéter will not be attributed to polt- 
tical partiality. In the cooler decifive moments of examination, 
a queftion will begin to affume a new form, from the diffipation 
of the mifts which, in the warmth of a political enquiry, will 
gover and disfigure it, One ftrong argument, which we had oc- 
Cafion to.mention, Mr. Hardinge has oppofed with validity; and 
fome others he has certainly anfwered very fatisfactorily, though 
even his ingenuity leaves occafionally fome parts of the fubject 
ftill liable to doubt and to difpute. We cannot, however, ftate 
either at length, from the circumftances which firft led us to = 
only 
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only a famniary account of the debate in the ¢ Catalogue.’—We 
fhall therefore leave Mr. Hardinge in full poffeffion of the ap- 
plaufe which his Letters will undoubtedly procure, fele€ing only 


one fhort fpecimen. Itis an animated reply to one of Mi. Burke’s 
imputations on the legal corps. 


“But, “* they look to the howfe of lords.’? Where, fir, muft that 
Revolution have been found, which you fo correétly underitand, 
and with fach dignity have refcued from infidious friends; if, 
before the golden period arrived, Somers (a name which no other, 
of any age, or of any fcene, has yet furpaffed; in liberality of 
fentiments, in the delicacy of political difcernment, or in the 
moft elevated fpirit of public virtue) had been called, with po- 
pular effect, by fuch eloquence, and wit, as yours, ‘© a bird of 
paflage, ?? «© not at home ia the houfe of commons,” but, “ perch 
ing there in his way to the lords;” with ‘§ his eye fixed upon 
thofe flowers and fruits that were glowing; and ripening for him 
there,—in that refting-place of delight?’ If in thofe days -his 
profeflion, which had always confiderable weight in the houfe of 
commons, had been depreciated, wherqfhould we have traced 
the ‘* juf” and the ** tenacious of his purpofe,”? in Holt’s charac- 
ter? or the experience, and calm wifdom of Maynard? If in 
earlier times the fame ridicule had been fafhionable, we fhould 
have loft the patriot firmnefs of Se/den, -accompanied with a mafs 
of learning that in points of the deepeft con{equerice to the li- 
berty of the fubje&, weighed his adverfaries down; the liberal; 
expanded, and luminous mind of Jord Ha/e; I may add, with all 
his blemithes, the ear/ of Clarendon? Were thefe, mén of ctamped 
ideas, or of that grofs incapacity for conftitutional knowledge, 
and political f{pirit, which you afcribe to the inherent character, 
and radical infirmities of our profeflion? May I not afk too; if 
_ you have difcovered in the hiftorian’s page, that lawyers have 
been even accufed of the ‘* e/prit du corps, in ** parliament ;”? 
or of any vigws to power and rark, that were not rather chal. 
lenged, than folicited by the weight of their charaéter ?? 


The wonderful Flights of Edmund the Rhapfodift, into the fublime 
ana beautiful Regions of Fancy, FiGion, Extravagance, and Ab- 


‘/ furdity, expofed, and laughed at, by a Defcendant of Momus, 


_ Bvo, 25. Od. Symonds. 1791. 


A defcendentof Momus! No, no: the gods had a better tafte. 
Our beft genealogiits inform us, that he belongs to the family of 
Therfytes, and has only loft, in the courfe of 3000 years, the wit, 
fpirit, and invention of his celebrated anceftor. His fcurrility 
is unimpaired. 


Mpril, 179%. Kk Cautions 
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Cautions to the Heads of Families, in Three Parts. By A. Fothere 
gill, M.D. F.R.S. 8v0. 18,6d. Dilly. 1790. 


- We have already noticed thefe effays in our review of the Bath 
Society’s Papers, and need fcarcely add that we think Dr. Fother- 
gill too cautious. 


A Remarkable Cafe of Madnefs, with the Dict and Medicines ufed iz 
the Cure.. By William Perfe@, M. D. 8vo. 15. Evans, 
1791. 

This Cafe is defigned to illuftrate and confirm Dr. Rowley’s 
plan of abftinence from fluids, camphor, and laxatives, as reme- 
dies in cafes of mania. . We do not find, however, that any very 
effential benefit refulted from it. ‘The difeafe went on in the 
ufual way, and at laft feemed to vanifh fpontaneoufly. Bleeding 
appeared to do moft fervice. ‘There was undoubtedly an irrita- 
tion on the brain, with fome marks of compreflion. The cafe 
feemed of the mixed kind, between hydrocephalus and that de- 
gree of diftention which produces reftleffnefs and irregularity ; 
which, fomewhat increafed, might have terminated in apoplexy. 
It is a little remarkable that our author fhould have overlooked 
the real nature of the cafe, when he has recorded an obfervation of 
the attendants, that the child feemed better the more copious the 
difcharge of urine was, and that fometimes it was obftructed fora 
pretty long period. 


The Utility of Medical Ele&ricity illuftrated, in a Series of Cafes, and 
Pra&ical Obfervatious. By Francis Lowndes. 8vo. 15. Johnfon. 
179Q1. 

Thefe Cafes are defigned to fhow the utility of ¢ electrical vi- 
brations.’? As we know not how the operation is conduéted, we 
cannot offer any opinion on the fubjeét; in our hands, in all the 
different ways of employing this remedy, it has failed, or produced 
only a flight anda tranfitory effect. 


A Treatife on the Difeafe commonly called Angina Peforis. By Wil- 
liam Butter, M. D. 8vo. 25. Johnfon. 1791. 


Our author thinks this difeafe is an irregular atonic gout, which 
affecting the ftomach and bowels with wind, aided by the ufual 
conftipations in fuch conftitutions, bring on fpafms in the ftomach, 
and by fympathy, or by the irritation, affect the neighbouring 
mufcle, the diaphragm and intércoitals, impeding perfpiration. 
The pain extends down the arms in confequence of the vicinity 
of the brachial and diaphragmatic nerves. ‘Fhe cure is equally 
fimple, and depends on regular diet and the daily ufe of an eafy 
laxative. The pulvis antilyffus of the late London Difpenfatory 
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3s recommended in the intervals. On the whole, this view of the 
cafe is to be recommended from its fimplicity ; but a little farther 
enquiry, and more careful examination, are neceflary to eftablith 
its At prefent, fo far as our experience has gone, we do not 
think the explanation is fupported by a high degree of probability. 
We have not feen it particularly affeét gouty habits, terminate in 
gout, or be connected with the itate of the prime viz. It has ap-. 
peared a fpafmodic difeafe, affecting all the organs of refpiration, 
and particularly the mediaftinum, without any evident caufe, and 
admitting only of alleviation, not of cure, In one gouty perfon, 
a regular fit feemed to have little influence on the difeafe. 


A foort Enquiry into the Merits of * A new difcovered Fa& of a re- 
lative Nature in the Venereal Poifon.’ By Thomas Ogle, jun. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 


Mr. Ogle, in this little pamphlet, oppofes, with great force 
and fuccefs, Mr. Foot’s ‘ Newly difcovered Faét,’ and fhows, 
that it is not even eftablifhed by his own experiments, while it is 
contradiéted by the general tenor of facts on this fubject. 

In the Appendix, are fome obfervations on Dr. Baillie’s ac- 
count of the change of ftructure in the human ovarium. In thefe 
itis contended, not only that the fyflem of the ovaria, * takin 
on a procefs imitative of generation,’ is in itfelf improbable, but 
dire&tly oppofed by an obfervation of Ruyfch,- who found a fimi- 
lar fatty fubftance, hair and teeth, in the ftomach of a man. 


The Chemical Principles of the Metallic Arts, with an Account of the 
Principal Difeafes incident to the different Artificers ; the Means of 
Prevention, and Cure; and a concife Introdu@ion to the Study of 
Chemifiry. By W. Richardfon, F. S.A. Sc. %v0. 55. Boards. 
Baldwin. 1790. 


This very concife fyftem of metallurgic chemiftry is defigned 
chiefly for the ufe of manufaéturers; and it contains not only 2 
perfpicuous introduction to chemiftry in general, but a very ufe- 
ful account of the more particular properties of metals ; and the 
different methods of preparing each metal for the different ope- 
rations in which it is employed, are in general defcribed with to- 
lerable accuracy. ‘The receipts are not always fufficiently clear to 
enable perfons in general to perform the proceffes with fuccefs, and 
what is of more confequence, fome difagreeable accidents, which 
may attend the unfkilful practitioner, are not pointed out; but on 
the whole, it is an ufeful little work, and for thofe to whom it is 
deftined, it will be very valuable. Numerous errors, though not 
always of importance, however, occur. 

The account of the difeafes incident to artificers, with the pre» 
yention and cure, is, in general, judicious and fatisfactory. 


Kkz Medical 
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Medical Advice to the Inhabitants of warm Climates, on the domeftie 
" Treatment of all the Difeafes incident therein. With a few ufeful 
Hints to uew Settlers, for the Prefervation of Health, and the pre~ 
vention of Sicknefi. By Robert Fhomaz, 8v0e, 6s. Boards, 
_ Jehnfon. 1799. ae Heo ELLE: ora 
. This is a very ufeful and judicious work, defigned chiefly for 
demeliit information, to obviate the fatal effects of various dif- 
eafes whofe progres is rapid, before proper affiftance can be ob- 
tained. Mr. Thomas feems, however, to have done too much, 
and will lead, we fear, his Weft India friends into thofe danger- 
ous paths in which many have been entangled, by following the 
advice of Dr. Buchan in this climate, Some judicious rules are 
given for the prefervation of the health of new fettlers and ne- 
gros, Our author thinks that the abolition of the flave- -trade | 
would be an unjuft meafure, ¢hat the ftock of negros could not 


be kept up, and that the fituation of the greateft namber of plans 


tations will not allow the planter to ufe the plough. » 


POLIT ACA be 


Ax Addrefs to both Houfes of Parliament : containing Reafous for g 
Tax upon Dogs, and the Outlines of a Plan for that Purpofe ; and 
for effectually Juppreffing the opprifive Prakice of impreffing Seas 
men; and more a ufly manning the Royal Navy. By G. 
" Clark. 82.  Johnfon. 1791. : me 


The author of the prefent Addrefs is a ftrenuous chletese for 
a tax upon dogs, under an impreffion that thele animals are, in 
general, ‘an article of Juxury. Dogs kept for fporting, or for the 
chafe, undoubtedly are fuch; and‘théir owners might afford to 
pay a moderate tax ; ;° “but to lay jt upon all the fpecies, as the au- 
thor propofes, would affect the intereft of many perfons, to whom 
dogs are neceflary in a paftoral life, and ufeful for domeftic fecu- 
rity. It is‘certain, at the fame time, that dogs are far too nu- 
merous among the poor; but thonld a tax of five fhillings a year, 
which is the rate mentioned by the author, be univerfally impofed, 
the refult would be a mercilefs flaughter of this tribe of animals, 
and an arbitrary deprivation of domeftic amufement i in thoufands 
of families in the kingdom, 

This ‘author, in his zeal for the meafure which he propofes, 
fuggelts one obfervation‘ not much attended to: it is, that all forts 
of epidemical fevers are conveyed from houfe to houfe by the means 
ef dogs. * Make (fays he) fuch laws as fhall-eventually leffen the 
number of dogs, and which fhall confine thofe who shall remain to 
the immediate pofieffion of their owners ; and this evil, which is 
of no ‘trifling moment, will in a great meafure be remedied.’ 
Whether does the author méan to make the dogs or their owners 
Kable to panithwncity for the tranfgreffion he mentions? 

\ 2 ba Miawe« aoe Confideras 
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Confiderations on the Matter of Libel. Suggefted by Mr. Fox's No~ 
.-tice in Parliament, of an intended Motion on that Subje?. ve. 
‘as. Johnfon, 1791. 


The matter of libel has been difcuffed with great ability by Mr. 
Erfkine, in his fpeech on a motion fora new trial in the cafe of 
the dean of St, Afaph. The author of the pamphlet, fele@ing his 
arguments from thofe of the counfellor, has endeavoured to dive 
the fubjeét of all technical obfcurity, and to call the attention of 
the people to the political, as well as the legal confideration of 
zt. | 


Confiderations ou the Approach of War, and the Condud of his. Ma- 
jefty’s Minifters. 8vo. .25.. Debrett, 1791. 


This author cenfures with great yehemence, the condué of the 
minifters refpeéting the prefent armament, which he confiders as 
totally unneceflary, and even deitru€tive on the part of Great Bri- 
tain. He can fee no reafon for apprehending any danger to the 
balance of power in Europe from the aggrandifement of Ruffia. 
Entertaining fuch an opinion, his zeal may be juitifiable.—On 
the other hand, it may be urged, that the confequences of Ruflia’s 
attaining a great addition to her naval power, though they might 
not be felt by Great Britain immediately, would, in the couarfe of 
yeats, prove extremely pernicious to her interefts; and that we 
fhould, therefore, endeavour to reftrain the ambition of that af- 
piring empire within fuch bounds as may be confiftent with the 
general fafety of other powets.—-We cannot prefume to decide 
ppon fo delicate-a queftion; but we hope that the interference 
of Great Britain will not be produétive of a war; an event 


which will be highly inconvenient to the nation in its pre 
fent ftate, 


Cc onfiderations on the Opinion ftated by tho Lords of the Committee of 
Council, in a Reprefentation to the King, upon the Corn Laws. 
By William Mitford, Efq. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 1791. 


This important fubject is now under the confideration of parlia- 
ment. Mr. Mitford appears to haye examined it with a proper 
degree of folicitude, and fuggefts many ufeful obfervations of a 
peneral nature, which are certainly worthy of attention. 


MISCELLANEOUWS, 


The Hi iflory of Little Grandifon. By M. Berquin. 12zmo. is. 
“ Stockdale. 1791. : 


The pureft benevolence and the foundeft morality feem to have 
dictated this volume. We have read it with confiderable fatisfac- 
tion, and we doubt not that our younger friends will find it equally 
jntereiting g and emanheeem g 
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The Ship's Hufband, a Narrative; being a State of Fa&s. Ad- 
dreffed to the Honorable Court of Diredors of the Eaft India Com- 
pany; the Ships? Hufbands, and Commanders, and Officers in that 
Service: By Capt. Fohn Walfoy. 8vo. 25. Richardfon. 1791. 


This pamphlet contains a circumftantial, and apparently inge- 
nuows account of a feries of negociations between captain Walfby 
and two fhip’s hufbands, relative to his obtaining the command of 


g veffel in the fervice of the Eaft India Company. It appears 


that thefe two men, whofe names we forbear to mention, have, 
in the courfe of their refpective tranfa&tions, been guilty of the 
moft fhamefui behaviour towards captain Walfby. Humanity 
ftartles at the prevarications, aad the numerous breaches of faith, 
which occur in this narrative. Whether the captain’s appeal to 
the public will prove the means of procuring him any atonement 
from thofe who have fo infamoufly fported with the moft facred 
engagements, as well as with his interefts, we know not; but itis 
to be wifhed, that the conduct of fhip’s hufbands were rendered 
more conformable to the obligations of juftice and honour, which 
in a civilized nation ought never to be violated with impunity. 


An Addrefs to the Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock, and to the Public, 
Containing a Narrative of the Cafes of the Ships Tartar and Hart- 
well, late in the Company’s Service. By Mr. Fobn Fictt, of Lona 
don, Merchant. 8vo. 15. 6d. Richardfon, +1791. 


The author of this Addrefs remonftrates againft the conduct of 
the Directors of the Eat India Company refpedcting fome veffels,. 
which were built upon a tacit engagement of being employed in 
their fervice. According to Mr. Fiott’s account, the conduct of 
the Direétorsis a little too arbitrary.—Some particulars are added 
with refpe& to the rocks and fhoals near the ifland of Bonavifta. 


An Enquiry into the Nature of the Social Contraé&, or Principles of 
Political Right. Tranflated from the French of Fohn James Roufs 
feau. 8vo. 55. Robinfons. 1791. 


This work was one of the firft publications which led our neigh- 
‘hours to examine the principles of government more minutely, 
and to enquire into the origin of that power, whofe effects had, 
for a feries of years, influenced their happinefs, and almoft their 


-exiftence. With this perfuafion, the national affembly of France 


have paid the higheft refpeé& to the memory of Rouffeau; and by 
their munificence rendered the laft days of Terefa more comforts 
able. For the fame reafon, the tranflator thought it worthy of an 
Englifh drefs, and he has executed his. tafk with great precifion 
and perfpicuity. ‘The work has been fo long and fo generally 
known; various paffages have been fo often copied i in Englith 
works, that we think a particular account of it unneceflary, 


Whatever 
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Whatever becomes of the fyftem of a prior original contraét, it 
muft be allowed, that the continuance of government mutt depend 
on the tacit acquiefcence of the governed. Power muft be se- 
ally in the people, though the idea of their ever having volunta- 
rily relinquifhed it for the general benefit of the whole, is, we 
think vifionary. In every other refpe&, Rouffeau’s work deferves 
the warmeft approbation. It is correct, judicious, and con- 
vincing. 





—— 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE are greatly obliged to C. S. for his communications, and 
we fhall avail ourfelves of his permiffion to mention that the ‘ Re- 
flections on the Caufes, &c. of the Revolution in France,’ is an 
original work, though in the guife of a tranflation: the freedom 
of the Reflections on the religious principles and the conduct of 

our northern neighbours made, it feems, this meafure expedient. 
The ‘ Reflections’ is undoubtedly a work of real merit, though we 
muft regret that it was expedient to have recourfe to an evafion of 
this kind in any part of the Britifh dominions. The ‘ Sketch of 
the Life of Dr. Liddel’ we are informed, on the fame authority, is 
the work of lord Hailes, 





Montefquieu’s Fugitive Pieces have been omitted only in confe- 
quence of fome unavoidable accidents. 





The requefts of J. S. T. S. J. B. will be attended to as foon 
as poflible. 





Our Correfpondent ‘ Medicus,’ who complains of the delay 
of fome medical works, will perceive that we have been making 
exertions to recover our loft time. The late controverfies and 
other circumftances have occafioned the delay. 

We have received a letter, faid to be written by the author of 
“Memoirs of Mr. A. Bowles, of which an account was given in 
the Critical Review of laft February.—The gentleman is very 
angry, indeed! and we are forry for it.—But as to his threate 
enings, 

‘ They pafs by us as the idle wind, 
Which we refpect not.’ 


He ought to know, that the authenticity of a narrative ‘may be 
queftioned without any impeachment of the writer’s veracity, who 
is fuppofed to tell, only, what he has been informed. 
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AN . 
. AP RUE... D L x 
i “TO THE tet 
\ FIRST VOLUME of the NEW ARRANGEMENT 
, OF THE 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 
CONTAINING 


The Title, Preface, Contents, and Index to the Firft Vos 
lume, —~ Foreign Literature; —Conclufions and Continuae 
tions of fuch Works as could not be comprehended in the 
current Numbers— with other Articles, which, it is .pre- 
fumed, will be found equally yfeful and a 








*,% The Occurrence of feveral Literary Controver fi 165, and, 
prtnd all, the Difputes lately occafioned by the Revolution in 
France, Kneis greatly impeded our Progrefs 5 and, in our Eager 
nefs to keep pace with the public Expeétation, many Foreign Pub- 
lications have been omitted. The Size of our Velumes has alfo 
been the Cause of fome C omplaint : ‘fo that, while we endeavoured 
Siriétly to obferve our Engagements, we have had numerous Ob- 
sections to encounter, and numerous Excufes to offer—We are 
obliged, therefore, to have recourfe to the Expedient that, in our * 
laft. Addrefs to: the Public, we fuppofed might be neceffaryin § pe» 
culiar Emergencies 3 and, if there ever was a Situation, fince 
the Publication of a Literary Journal, -which-might be ftyled 
particularly important, it isthe prefent, when the great conftitu= i | 





tronal and political Queftions require an immediate and careful 
Conpderation:—As thefe Deficiencies can only be fupplied in an 
Appendix,-wie have complied with the earneft Requeft of many 
re(peétable Corré/pondents, to divide the Annual Numbers into. 
Three Volumes, and to begin the prejent Year with a new Ar- 
rangement, which will give an Opportunity of printing an In- 
dex to the Critical Review, from its Commencement to’ the End 
of the Tear: 1790». amounting to. 70 Volumes.— Every . Attention 
will be paid to make the Contents of this Work valuable ; QNdy 
in the Append: x fome additional ones will be added, te render it Gh 
Obje& dejerving of public Attention, * 
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TO THE 


FIRST VOLUME 
OF THE 
NEW ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 


Aan 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Hi ifctre de la Societé Royale de Medecine, des Années 1786, 1787, 
1788. Tom. V. TIL. fo TX. avec les Memoires de Medecine 
= de Phyfique Medicale pour les mémes Années. 4t0. Barrois. 


O unite fome new information to our account of the vo- 
lumes of this very refpectable fociety, we have joined 
the two laft volumes into one article. In that for 1787 and 
1788 is an addrefs from the fociety to the national affembly, 
in which they inform their new jovereigns, that they have 
haftened to obey the decree of the twentieth of Augutft, in in- 
troducing ‘ the new reform in its corre/pondence and interior rem 
gulation. But, if they had confined themfelves to this fub- 
jeat only, it might have appeared that they had been only em- 
ployed on their own bufinefs. An object of more importance 
has fixed their attention, a general reform in the medical edu- 
cation and the regulation of hofpitals. ‘The paflage we have 
diftinguifhed would probably efcape even an attentive reader, 
or he would confider it as a minute arrangement of little im- 
portance. In reality, it feems to form an zra in the tranfac- 
tions of the fociety, and the propriety or prudence of the re- 
sulation can only be judged of from the effeéts. The com- 
ment on thefe few words we mutt feleét from the Journal de 
Phyfique for laft October, or at leaft what we fuppofe to be 
the comment, as it is pofterior to the addrefs. 

‘The Faculty of Medicine requefts the fuppreflion of the 
Royal Society. Without taking any part in the difpute,. we 
fha!l only ftate fome faéts known to the whole world. ‘This 
fociety was firft eftablifhed by the influence of. the firft phy- 
App. Vou. I. Ll fician 
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fician of the king, defpotic, at that time, in this departments 
as every other minifter, for he may be confidered as a mini- 
fter, was in hisown. He was feconded by fome perfons who 
wifhed to procure places, according to the fafhion of thofe 
times*. ‘This eftablifhment fowed the feeds of divifion be- 
tween the phyficians of the capital, who were confequently 
diftinguifhed into phyficians of the faculty, to which clafs fome 
of the moft celebrated continued their attachment, and phyfi- 

cians of the fociety. Has fcience gained by this divifion? No: 
fome individuals have gained lucrative places, and this was 
all that they wifhed, for this is the whole object of the aca- 
demies of the capital, who think themfelves of fo much fer- 
vice. We hear them calling inceffantly for penfions or me- 
dals. ‘ Can any academician of the capital be paid too much, 

(for no recompentfe is required in provincial academies) and can 
a fociety exift without acadeinies ?” As if Greece or Rome had 
academies in this fenfe; England and Switzerland, who do 


" not penfion their academicians, are, therefore, undoubtedly bar- 


barous countfies. 

‘It muft not be fuppofed that I think a philofopher undefery- 
ing any recompenfe. ‘The national affembly has decreed tliat 
every man of letters, whofe labours have been ufeful, fhall re- 


- ceive a penfion as well as any other citizen, but it is not certain 


that this reward is to be obtained becaufe he is an academician 
and an academician of the capital, for isit not fingular that 
M. M. Bayen, Morveau, abbé Cotte, abbé Rozier, &c. have 
no penfion becaufe they are provincial academicians? * * * 
‘There are other abufes alfo, for the favoured academicians 
have three, four, or five places; in fhort, as many as they 
obtain, whofe duties they cannot fulfil, fo they deprive others 
who have an equal right to them. 

‘To return to the Royal Society of Medicine, the national 
affembly fhould to join them to the faculty, from whom they 
ought never to have been feparated, and the phyficians of Pa- 
ris will publifh memoirs, when they have a fufficient number, 
which deferve the diftinGtion, as the furgeons have done, who, 
fortunately, had not credit enough to be penfioned, and con- 
fequently divided. It is the plan which the phyficians of Vi- 
enna, London, Edinburgh, &c. have purfued, and we know 
that they have not laboured lefs ufefully than the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine at Paris.’ 

Such are the arguments employed, and which we fufpect 
have fucceeded. How far they are well founded muft, as we 
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have faid, be left to experience. If the new regulations for 
teaching and practifing medicine are the laft legacy of the fo- 
ciety, it muft be allowed to be a valuable one. We intended 
to have felected fome paflages of the greateft importarice from 
the general laws, the refult of the obfervations; but we fear 
they would appear with lefs advantage in their unconnected 
{ftate. We obfervé, however, that in the plan of education, 
the fociety engages with fome eagernefs in its own defence, 
{peaks of its own mérits, but confines the defence to the ‘ ex- 
terior’ arrangement. 

The firft of thefe volumes begins with the ufual hiftory and 
programma. ‘The eloge of M. de Vergennes is the only life, 
and it is written with the moft difgraceful partiality. A lift of 
the works publithed by the members, or fent to the fociety, 
with fhort accounts of a few of thefe, in which too great com- 
plaifance is, as ufual, confpicuous. 

The meteorological obfervations, reduced by Father Cotte, 
precedes the reft of the hiftory, and we may make fome fhort 
extracts from his ‘ general refults.’ ‘The temperature of the 
year 1786 has been, he obferves, in general cold and moift ; 
in fome provinces coldand dry. ‘The winter mild and moilt; 
the {pring and fummer cold and very dry. The autumn cold 
and moift. ‘the influence of the lunar points on the tempe- 
rature has not been more confpicuous than in the former years. 
The greateft heat occurred the fourth day after full moon; 
and the leaft at the fame period after new moon. The greateft 
elevation of the barometer was alfo at this time, and the leaft 
at the auftral luniftice. 

M. M. de la Porte and Vicq d’Azyr have communicated fome 
reflections on epidemic difeafes, and the plan which the fociety 
propofes to follow in the conftruCtion of their hiftory. They 
think it evident that every epidemic is connected with fome 
fenfible change in the ftate of the air, and adduce various facts 
which eftablifh the principle in general. Many epidemics, 
however, appear to be wholly independent of thefe changes, 
and to arife from fome fubtle infenfible miafma, though we 
have much reafon to think that, if meteorological obfervations 
were more frequent and exaét, more conneCtion would be ob- 
fervable. The § Medical Topography,’ publifhed in thefe 
volumes, is defigned as the bafis of a fyitem of epidemics, and 
it is the intention of the compilers to divide France into north- 
ern and fouthern provinces, and to confider in each the more 
important epidemics, as they occur in {pring and autumn, as 
influenced, in either feafon, by the ftate of the air. 

The firft obfervation in the department of the ‘ practice’ is 
on a difeafe of the bones, a kind of fpina ventofa, which the 
author, M. Saillant, calls £ a medullary gout.’ As M. Pouble, 
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formerly the phyfician of Voitaire, was affected with it, the 
title of this memoir is on * La Maladie de Pouble,’ and the 
defign of M. Saillant is to defcribe his cafe. ‘The joints were 
{wollen, and, in general, immoveable; the bones flexible. It 
appeared to be a difeafe of the marrow, which diffolved the 
bony fubftance. ‘The diffection is very accurately related 5 
and, on a chemical analyfis, the difeafed bones produced much 
lefs earth, a greater proportion of oil and volatile alkali than 
healthy bones; and feemingly no phofphorus. The fkin was 
remarkably hard, perhaps from fome of the earthy matter 
thrown out by the exhalent veffels. 

M. Saillant has added aHo fome obfervations on the gaftri- 
tis, or the inflammation of the ftomach of infants. In a few. 
inftances of ardent fever which he faw, attended with violent 
pain, he had reafon to fufpect a difeafe of the ftomach, which 
‘was found on diffection to be an inflammation, with a confi-+ 
fiderable inflammatory diftention of the gall-bladder. In other 
inftances he fuppofed the fame caufe to exift, and gave cold 
water, and fedative or refrigerant drinks. Thefe, however, 
would have cured the fever if there had been no inflamma- 
tion, and he feems never to have examined the ftate of the 
epigaftric region externally, for he could not have miftaken 
the caufe originally, if he had employed this precaution. The 
diftilled water of the lettuce is well imitated, he remarks, from 
Fourcroy, by diftilling a quart of water from four grains of 
opium. 

A fingular account of a very extenfive abfcefs follows. It 
began in the lungs, pafled through the diaphragm, and on the 
convex fide of the liver, through the duplicature of the epi- 
ploon, forwards towards the navel, and downwards till it ter- 
minated in the cellular fubftance between the uterus and rec- 
tum. The fymptoms were thofe of hectic fever, and there 
was a difcharge of air, with matter at the umbilicus. “The 
infide of the abfcefs was covered with a black mucous putrid 
fubftance, and thofe parts of the vifcera expofed to its pref- 
{ure were gangrened (probably from the accefs of air) till after 
the abfcefs had paffed the umbilicus, when the gangrene was 
lefs obfervable. A fingular cafe is fubjoined, where pus was 
evacuated by ftool, of a fcetid fanious kind. The abfceffes 
found were two, on the convex and concave fide of the liver, 
but the pus in thefe was white and laudable, and, from thefe 
ab{cefies, there was no communication with the cavity of the 
inteftines. Some inconfiderable fources of purulent matter in 
the bowels were probably overlooked. 

The farae author, M. Hallé, gives another oS oan cafe, 


where the appearances on diffection were very different from 
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thofe which the fymptoms promifed. ‘The child of a man, 
whofe conftitution was deftroyed by frequent fyphilitic infec- 
tions, was of a livid earthy cgmplexion, and feemed always to 
lean on one fide. On being attacked by a tertian, a fwellin 
of the right hypochonder was obfervable, which, with fome 
remiflions, continued, and at laft increafed confiderably. The 
pulfe was for a long time fluttering, fcarcely to be felt, the 
child lay with eafe on the right fide, till debility and convul- 
fions finifhed the melancholy fcene. ‘The defect was in the 
jungs. ‘The whole of the right lobe was fchirrous, and the right 
fide of the heart almoft wholly obliterated. ‘The left fide oad 
left lungs were found, but {mall: the whole of the blood ap- 
peared to be collected in the abdominal viicera, and the veflels 
of every kind below the diaphragm. ‘This fingular cafe, of 
which we have only fketched the outline, deferves great atten- 
tion: our author is inclined to attribute the origin of the dif- 
eafe to the fiphilitic virus. 

M. Halle’s next memoir relates to a gall-ftone, and a ftone 
found in the kidney. The cafe is in fome refpects curious, 
but, as it contains a long detail of unconnected complaints, 
we cannot abridge it. ‘The gall-ftone was of the cryitalline 
kind, and the other had a nucleus of a reddifh kind, perhaps 
a drop of blood. ‘The laminz next the nucleus were yellow, 
and the external lamine green. It feems to have been form- 
ed during a fit of jaundice, when the urine was highly charg- 
ed with bile. 

The laft practical obfervation is by M. Fourcroy, who gives 
an account of a fingular difeafe of the fkin. It is a peculiar 
tumour on the right fide of the forehead, extending from the 
middle over the eye-brow towards the rightear. We remem- 
ber an account of a fimilar tumour that rofe from the vortex, 
defcribed and figured in fome periodical collection, we believe 
' the Philofophical TranfaCtions. 

In the department of anatomy there are feveral cafes of 
{pontaneous rupture of the ftomach and inteftines, but they 
are not fo diftin@ly related as to enable us to judge whether 
they were occafioned by previous local inflammation and gan- 
grene, or from any other caufe. 

The firft chemical memoir is on the fophiftication of cyders. 
The authors of the ‘ report? are M. M. Thouret, Lavoifier, 
and de Fourcroy. In Normandy the acid cyders are mellow- 
ed by chalk, by alkalies, and by calces of lead. Falftaff may 
with juftice exclaim, ‘ there is lime in this fack.’ ‘The two 
firft Cometines, however, do no injury, but it is afferted that 
by thefe the cerufle may be fo much difguifed as'to elude the 
¢ ffects of the liquor probatorius: at all events, befides the dif- 
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ferent reagents, the authors recommend evaporation, and an 
attempt to reduce any metallic calx that may be there. ‘The 
juitly obferve, that thefe ingredients may more eafily be found 
in the lees, as they are generally added in too great quantity. 

‘The fecond report contains the decifions of M. M. de Four- 
croy and ‘Thouret on the experiments of the chemifts, nomi- 
nated by the baillages of Normandy. ‘They think the effects 
of the liquor probatorius not fufhiciently to be depended on to 
preclude the neceflity of calcination and reduction of the ex- 
tract. Copper too they find fometimes occur in cyder, from 
another method of meliorating its quality, viz. making a fy- 
rup of a portion of the cyder, by boiling it with fugar, and 
adding to it the aufterer kind. ‘The precipitation of the mu- 
cilage of the cyder, by fixed alkali, cannot, they think, be 
miftaken for calcareous earth, but fome of this, earth is occa- 
fionally found in cyder that has been filtered through paper, 
which, when acid, it attracts from the filter. 

A report by M. M. Dehorne, Thouret, Halle, and de Four- 
croy, on the reputed antifleptic power of {now in deftroying the 
deleterious vapours of neceflary-houfes, follows. ‘They think it 
has no influence in deftroying the noxious powers of the vas 
pour, but acts only as water in reprefling the {mell, with 
which the mephitic vapour has no connection. 

The only memoir, in the department of botany, is by M. 
A. L. de Jufieu, on the connection between the characters 
of plants and their medical virtues. ‘This author does not, 
how inet, add much to our knowledge of the fubject. He ac- 
cumulates many well known facts, and proves, in general, 
that the nearer the refemblance is, the greater is the fimilarity 

n the powers and effects. 

The firft obfervation, in the clafs of medical philofophy, re- 
lates to the collection of animal matters near the vaults of 
Montfaucon, which feems to be the receptacle of the collect- 
ed filth of the city. It is too difgufting a fubject and chiefly 
of local importance. Another report on vaults we may, we 
tru{t, be permitted to pafs over. As we have mentioned, in 
our account of the chemical annals, M. de Fourcroy’s experi< 
ments on degenerated animal fubftances, we may notice M. 
Thouret’s defcription of the removal of the bodies in the 
church-yard of the Innocents, the common receptacle, for 
many ages, of the dead, It feems to have been executed with , 
equal propriety, decency, and refpect. Fyom fifteen to twens 
ty ‘thoufand bodies were ‘temoved, befides the remains of num- 
berlefs others. ‘lhe {pot was tarrafled with care, and filled 
up... ‘he change into the peculiar fubftance refembling fpera 
maceti, is confined apparently to bodies where the fat was not 
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wafted, and where no chronic difeafe had tainted the fluids. 
‘The thinner perfons became in refemblance mummies, but 
this, from the experiments of M. de Fourcroy, does not feem 
to alter the fubftance, it only changes the appearance. Thofe 
who died of acacochymy wafted away. What was the origin 
of the opinion, countenanced by the language of icripture, 
of worms eating the body, we know not. It evidently appears 
to be without foundation, though, as highly humiliating to 
human pride, and adding to the force of the moralift’s lefion, 
it certainly has had a good effect. We truft, however, that mo- 
rality does not want the affiftance of an opinion founded in er- 
ror. ‘The change begins from the bottom; the fkin is firft al- 
tered, and afterwards the adipofe membrane; the mufcles and 
the viicera are more late in becoming this peculiar fubftance, 
which after all is more probably developed than formed. The 
change, our author thinks, is produced by the action of the 
gafles evolved by putrefaction, which the earth only gradually 
abforbs, and, in which, the body remains digefting ; but it 
ought to be remembered that q fimilar change took place in a 
portion of the liver hung in the open air. The brain appears 
to be the moft indeftructible part; but neither this nor the 
reft of the body become earth. ‘The gafles exhale; water 
wafhes away the foluble part; the bedy difappears, and its 
elements centribute to form fome new compounei, which muit 
again yield to time. Every thing is pafling away, and what 
we fee is but the arrangement of the moment. 

A report on the propofal of M. Boncerf, relative to the 
Graining of marfhes, was received with great applaufe. Twelve 
hundred thoufand arpens* of ground are {ill marfhy in 
France, and it appears from the report, that almoft in every 
inftance, the neighbouring inhabitants are affected with epi- 
demics. Where a part of the country had been from this 
caufe unhealthy, draining the marfh has been found to re- 
move the occurrence of the fevers. M. Boncerf has commu- 
nicated his plans of draining, which are approved of by the 
commilfhoners, and the whole is, we apprehgnd, referred to 
the national aflembly. a 

Another report relates to a propofal by M. St. V itor, of 
draining the marfhes of Burgundy. ‘The fituation of the 
wievtes i is defcribed; and, after a little difcufhion, the Pp slan 1s 
approved of by the commiflioners. 

M. Thouret’s memoir on the nature“of the fubftance of the 
brain, and its comparative incorruptsbility, is fingularly curi- 
pus. ‘The facts refult from. the eveait fo. often mentioned; the 
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removal of the bodies from the church-yard of the Innocents, 
in which the brain was obferved io be little altered, when the 
reft of the body was almoft wholly deftroyed. This is more 
fingular, as the brain is known to putrify foon, and fome ana- 
tomifts have:fuppofed that it increafes the tendency to putre- 
faction in the other parts. ‘The fubitance, however, of this 
vifcus was found to refemble the white concrete oil of the 
fpermaceti whale. When compared with the recent brain, 
the latter appeared of a more oily nature, convertible by the 
addition of an alkali, into a hard foap. In the detail of ‘thefe 
éxperiments our author is not, however, very explicit; and it 
is not eafy to fay, whether he confiders the brain as convert- 
ible into a faponaceous fubftance, or already in that ftate. We 
fufpect that neither is correctly true: it has afflumed a folid 
form from the concreting power of the ammoniacal falts in 
the living body, but becomes, after death, more ftrictly fa- 
ponaceous from the addition of the volatile alkali feparated by 
the putrefaction. In the natural ftate, fo far from being fa- 
ponaceous, it diflolves in fpirit of wine, and, like concreted 
oils (rezins), 1s precipitated from that menftruum by water. 
The original ftate of the {permaceti is faid to be oily, and it 
concretes by being thrown into the fea-water. On the whole, 
M. Thouret concludes, that this concrete oil is a principle, 
already forme in the living body; feparated for the forma- 
tion and repait of the brain, “and evacuated by the liver, when 
in excefs; originating in the vegetable kingdom from the glu- 
tinous matter ;, developed by the organs of digeftion; and by 
4 flight change’ becoming at laft an effential part of animals. 
The juftnefs ad accuracy.of thefe remarks muft reft on the 
credit of the author. ‘The fubje€t is new, and opens a vait 
field for difquifition and enquiry. At prefent we can only 
fay, that M. ‘Thouret’s opinion is highly probable, interefting 
from its novelty, and prepoflciling from its fimplicity. 

To conclude, the fubje&t of animal chemiftry, fo far as it is 
purfued i in this volume, we fhall turn to another part of it, 
and give fome saccount of M. Fourcroy’s hiftory of the gas 
azote or mephite's (phlogifticated air), as a principle of animal 

matters. From confidering the former experiments that have 
been made on this \fubje¢t, compared with his own, M. de 
Fourcroy conclud:,\ that the bafe of this gas, in other words, 
the fubftance which,’ when united to the caloric, forms the 
phlogifticated ajr is the-diftinguithing principle of animal bo- 
dies. Itis the cautfes ofthe difference obferved between, vege+ 
tables and animals, and FRE More: copious jt is the greater. 16 
the difference. The fleth df carnivorous animals produces. it 
ina much greater-pronortiog than ‘that of graminivorous 4 re 
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the quantity from the flefh of birds is very inconfiderable ; from 
fifh it is almoft equal to that from carnivorous animals. It is 
fufficiently known that this is the gas found in the air-bladders 
of fifth, and derived, M. Fourcroy tells us, from the ftomach, 
through a canal which has been lately difcovered. The con- 
crete oil, which is the confequence of long putrefaction, does 
not furnifh the fmalleft proportion of this air, which is, when 
feparated, in particular circum{tances, highly deleterious. 
© How then, afks our author, is it foctid? How do animals, 
fed with matter purely vegetable, attract the azote? Is there 
any organ deftined to deprive this fluid of its caloric, and com- 
bine it with fluids and folids? ‘Thefe are queftions which re- 
quire more laborious inveftigations into the nature of animal 
life than have yet been undertaken: the prefent refources of 
{cience lead me to hope that we may acquire this ufeful know- 
ledge; and it is from the functions of refpiration and abforp- 
tion that it will probably be obtained.’ 

We mutt for the prefent leave thefe inftructive volumes, 
which we fhall, we hope, foon refume and finifh. They {peak 
moft eloquently againit the diffolution of the fociety; againft 
depriving the members of thofe rewards which their diligence 
have fo well deferved. 

(To be continued.) 





Memoirs de M. le Duc de Choifeul, ancien Minifire de la Ma- 
vine, &Fc. Ecrits par lui meme, &F imprime fous fes Yeux dans 
fon Cabinet de Chanteloup. 2 Vois. 8vo. Buiffon. Paris. 

"THESE are not properly the memoirs of the duke de Choi- 

feul, but memoirs compofed by this minifter during the 
courfe of his adminiftration and his difgrace. ‘There is alfo 
fome account of two court intrigues refpecting the Jefuits, 
and the artifices employed to deprive him of his office of co- 


lonel-general of the Swifs guards. The prefent edition is: 


printed from that of the author in 1778, and all the intereft of 
the family has been employed, we underftand, to fupprefs it : 
the authenticity, however, of the work is undoubted, and we 
fee nothing in it very injurious to the charatter of the duke. 
One or two of thefe memoirs only relate to the events of his 
life. We fhall give fome account of the firft of this kind, 
entitled, ‘ A particular Anecdote of the Court of Louis XV.’ 

It has been commonly believed that the duke de Choifeul 
had a confiderable fhare in the abolition of the order of the 
‘Jefuits, and, in this part of his work, he feems particularly 
eager to refute the opinion. It was communicated in a me- 
moir, which greatly irritated the king againft his minilter, and 
he was informed by madame de Pompadour, that this memoir 
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was put into the king’s hands by the dauphin, and compofed 
by M. d’Am... ‘The particulars of the examination of this 
gentleman before the king and M. de Saint Florentin are add- 
ed; and, in confequence of this, the duke was juftified. The 
dauphin fupported the Jefuits, and the fituation of the duke 
with the heir-apparent may be judged of by the following con- 
verfation. 

‘On coming from the king, I went to the dauphin: he was 
with the queen, and [ waited on him there to requeft a mo- 
ment’s audience. He foon returned to his own apartments, 
and, when we came into his cabinet, I obferved that the king 
had allowed me to exprefs my concern, and I added my indig- 
Nation, at reading a memoir fuppofed to be written by a coun- 
fellor of the parliament, M. d’Am... The dauphin inter- 
rupted me, and faid with an embarraffed air—what then; the 
king has put it into. your hands—Yes, fir; and he has alfo told 
me that he had it from your highnefs, and this has occafioned 
the explanatioa [I prefume to requeft from you. The dau- 
phin ina pafhon, but not in a greater paflion than I was, told 
me not to {peak fo loud. Sir, faid I, we ought always to {peak 
Joud when we offer the truth. At the word offer (prefenter) 
he turned his back, and I added—Sir, you are leaving me; but 
it is my duty to obferve, that though I may have the misfor- 
tune of being your fubject, I will never be your fervant.’ 

In the explanation of the intrigues practifed to deprive the 
duke of the poft of colonel-general, there is but one man who 
appears in a refpectable light. It is M.du Ch. the friend of 
the ex-minifter. He fpared no pains to procure him at leaft 
the recompence which he requefted. After this explanation, 
we find a letter from madame de Choifeul, in which fhe rejects 
that part of the recompence which was to have been her fhare, 
“i; his admirable letter is addrefled to Louis, and we fhall tranf- 
Jate a part of it. 

‘Sire. Your majefty is pleafed to honour me with a fa- 
vour, which in any other fituation would have been highly 
flattering to me, and which my prefent circumftances prevent 
me from accepting. ‘The period of favours, fir, is pafled 
away; that of juftice can never pafs away, and it is juftice 
only that I demand. ‘To dare to complain to you, fire, is to 
have a confidence in your juftice; and to think you juft is the 
trucit homage. Flattery accufes minifters of the mifconduct 
of the monarch; truth and hiftory attribute to the monarch 
the faults of minifters. I] fpeak the voice of the one, 
and it remains for you, fir, to prevent the recitals of the 
other.’ Madame de Choifeul, in the following parts of the 
Jetter, expatiates on the fervices of her hufband, and endea- 
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vours to fhow how little he deferved to be deprived ofa charge, 
from which the king, when he gave it him, declared that he 
was not to be removed. 

The firft of the memoirs, on the different objects of admi- 
niftration, relates to the liberty of exporting corn. “The writ- 
ers on this fubject, in the duke’s opinion, have miftaken the 
queftion, which is only one of fact and of calculation. It is 
neceflary to know, fays he, 1. How many mouths there are 
in France to eat bread. 2. How much grain is, on an average, 
reaped in the kingdom. 3. How much, on an average, France 
could export, if fhe was wholly at liberty to do fo. M. de 
Choifeul fuppofes twenty millions only in Franee, and allows 
each perfon two fetiers (thirty bufhels) annually; the fetier va- 
lued at two hundred and forty francs. Reckoning eleven millions 
for the feed, fixty-one millions of fetiers (about an hundred and 
fifty-two millions of bufhels) furnifh the annual fupply. A com- 
mon year produces five millions of fetiers (twelve millions and 
a half of bufhels) more, and fo much is confequently left for 
exportation. Lifbon, Holland, Hamburgh, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Flanders, confume about three millions of fetiers 
of this ftock, and other countries are too fruitful in wheat to 
require the affiftance of France. 'Thefe three millions of fe- 
tiers will, he fuppofes, be worth to the kingdom fixty mil- 
lions, for they will not he exported if they are not fold for 
twenty francs each; and it would be barbarous, he thinks, to 
hinder the exportation of fuch a trifling object, and to deprive 
the kingdom of fuch advantages. 

The national affembly will, we hope, confider this fubje& 
in a more extenfive view, for the ex-minifter has neglected 
many circum{tances which would materially influence the de- 
cifion. It would be at leaft neceflary to guard againft bad 
harvefts, and to prevent, under the colour of exporting three 
million of fetiers, the fmuggling away much more, which, 
when the price is raifed by this conduct, may be re-imported. 
Many other objections to the plan may be offered, but we have 
enlarged on it to fhow, that rank, fame, and offices, do not al- 
ways beftow clear and extenfive views even on political quefe 
tions. 

The intrigues, which we have mentioned as practifed to 

rocure his difmiflion, occafioned the ‘account which he gave 
to the king of his adminiftration of foreign affairs, from -1757 
to 1770, and of the war from 1761 to 1770.’ As the duke’s 
prodigality was fo much fpoken of, that he was familiarly call- 
ed ‘ the executioner of money;’ it is a little fingular to ob- 
ferve, that in the firft of thefe departments he made very con- 
fiderable diminutious. The expences in 1757 and 1753, “ 
telus 
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tells us, amounted to fifty-feven millions, and in 1759 they 
were reducedto twenty-four ; in 1763 (but the war was atthat 
time terminated) to fourteen millions; and in 1764-to fome- 
what lefs than eleven millions. The redudtions in the army 
are connected with the new arrangement, in modern language, 
the new organization of the army, and we find it would be 
dificult to render this fubject intelligible within moderate 
limits. 

A project of finance to liquidate the national debt, and to 

Jeffen the expences of the king, follows. ‘This projet is dated 
April, 1787. The firfl part of it relates to the change of 
forms and opinions. The king of Pruffia, he obferves, has 
"made a new revolution in tactics, and the difcipline of the 
troops; he has ‘ centupled’ the pieces of cannon, which were 
ufed to follow armies in 17413 and, in the marine, the veffels 
of England, France, and even Spain, are very different in con- 
firuction from thofe built an hundred years fince. We be- 
lieve, however, that France firft led the way in the conftruc- 
tion of large fhips, but they have been improved by the Eng- 
lith artifts, and rendered more manageable. Thofe who faw 
the Victory, the Royal George, and Charlotte, under way in 
the late naval armament, would fuppofe that, with Englifh 
artifts, there were no limits to the fize of fhips. They worked 
with as little ftraining as a frigate: the late firft-rates bui!t in 
France are faid to be conftruted alfo in a mafterly manner. 
But thefe innovations, adds the duke, have overwhelmed every 
nation with debts. His plan of liquidation is too vifionary to 
deferve a moment’s attention, and its length would require too 
extenfive details. ‘The obfervations on the eftablifhment of 
provincial aflemblies we fhall alfo pafs over, as containing cir- 
cumftances of local importance. 
_ On the whole, though thefe volumes do not fully deferve 
the title prefixed, they contain many remarks of importance, 
and many anecdotes equally entertaining and curious. We 
fhall conclude our Article with fome candid and judicious re- 
marks of a French Journalift, which appeared in the Chronicle 
of Paris very foon after the publication of this work. 

‘ With refpec& to the duke de Choifeul, we pretend neither 
to. accufe nor to juftify him. His political conduct was cer- 
tainly reprehenfible, and, as a minifter, his abufe of autho- 
rity, fo common under a minifterial reign, was fometimes ob- 
fervable ; but he had, perhaps, better abilities, as much pride, 
and more noblenefs of foul, than any minifter of his period. He 
loyed the arts and literature, though he fometimes opprefled 
thofe who did them honour. He bore his difgrace with fufh- 


cient dignity, and his court at Chanteloupe was often more 
2 brilliant 
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brilliant than it had been at Verfailles in the days of his high- 
eft favour. We have feen, ina turret raifed in his garden, the 
names of thefe illuftrious ft?angers engraved on a tablet of 
marble, and we know not whether it was not a fpecies of va- 
nity which led him to perpetuate the homage thus paid to a 
difgraced minifter. ‘The public opinion accufes him of being 
one of the firft who countenanced enormous expences, and 
dug the gulph into which our finances are fallen. The accounts 


‘which he gives, however, in thefe volumes, appear ceconomi- 


cal, and point out confiderable reductions, the accuracy of 
which cannot now be afcertained. ‘Thefe memoirs will ferve 
to eftablifh the reputation of certain noblemen, and particu- 
larly of M. Foulon, whom the duke has defcribed in colouts 
which his reputation has verified.’ 


— -" 





Hiftoire de ? Academie Royale des Sciences, Année 1786. 
(Concluded from p. 463.) 
VARIOUS aftronomical memoirs follow the defcription of 
the ailanthus. which concluded our laft Article, and of 
thefe we can only tranfcribe the titles, for they do not admit 
of an abridgment. 

The fifth memoir on the theory of Mercury, by M. de 1a 
Lande, in which the principal elements are reCified by new 
obfervations. : 

Extract of aftronomical and phyfical obfervations, made at 
the Royal Obfervatory in 1786; M. le Compte de Caffini di{ 
rector; M. M. Nouet de Villeneuve and Ruelle, pupils 
continued from the volume for the year 1784. 

A memoir on the motion of the fifth fatellite of Saturn, by 
M. de la Lande. , 

On the equation of the fatellites of Jupiter, whofe period is 
437 days, by M. de la Lande. 

On the fecular equations of the fun and moon, by the fame, 

On the mafs of Venus ‘and the value of the equations of the 
fun, produced by Venus and the moon, by the fame. 

On the equation of Mars and his mean motion, by the fame. 

Obfervations of Mars in quadrature, to verify his diftance 


from the fun, by the fame. 


On the inclination and the node of the orbit of Jupiter, by 
the fame. 

Obfervations of the planets at the Military School, in 1784 
and 1785, with a mural quadrant of feven feet and a half ta- 
dius, by M. de Agelet, one of the aftronomers who accompa- 
nied M. de la Peyroufe in his laft voyage, 

We can-fpeak at a little greater length on the next _—— 
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by M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy, on the ftoves proper for the 
prefervation of grain. Wheat, well preferved, {carcely lofes 
its farinaceous property for many years: at Metz it was found 


good after two centuries, and at Sedan after an hundred and 


ten years. ‘The ftoves by carrying off the fuperfluous moif- 
ture contribute greatly to its prefervation, though the opera- 
tion fhould be carefully conducted, left inftead of preferving 
the wheat it fhould be malted. Washing the wheat, which is 
in part {mutty, with care, will prevent alfo, our author tells 
us, any difagreeable tafte in the bread. 

M. Monge has made fome experiments on the effects of elec« 
trical {parks taken in a medium of fixed air. If this medium 
is very pure and confined by mercury, the firft effet is an 
augmentation of its bulk, fo that on an average, a column of 
thirty-four inches was expanded an inch and a half: the aug- 
mentation continues to increafe long after the electrification is 
finifhed. If the exciter is of iron, it is calcined during the ope- 
ration, and a black powder tarnifhes the furface of the mcr- 
cury, and fixes on the glafs. ‘The augmentation arifes from 
the introdu@tion of a new fluid, which is to the fixed air in 
the proportion of 14 to 21 nearly, and appears to be inflam- 
mable air. It arifes, in our author’s opinion, from the de- 
compofition of the water, which forms one of the component 


parts of the fixed air, and partly from the calcination of the 


mercury, which M. Monge fuppofes is diffolved in the fixed 
air: the calcination of the mercury is proved from the black 

owder depofited. In thefe inftances the vital air is abforbed 
the calces, and the inflammable air remains. Our author is 
at great pains to fhow that this ftrong fact by no means affifts 
the doctrine of phlogifton, a doctrine that is every day lofing 


‘fome of its ableft advocates ; but his argunients in this refpect 


re 
. 


are: not convincing. ) 
The chief merit of M. Portal’s treatment of the hydropho- 
bia, in the next memoir, confifts in combining mercurial fric- 


’ tions with antifpafmodics, paying at the fame time every at- 
tention to the ftate of the wound, by fuppuration, bleeding . 


with leeches, &c. Excifion, he thinks, can never be performh- 
ed foon enough to prevent the difeafe : but, in this refpect, he 


- js evidently miftaken, and his analogy from the fmall-pox is as 


inapplicable as his experiment is indecifive. For the particu- 
lar. antifpafmodic medicines, and his mode of treatment, he 
refers to a feparate publication which we have not feen. One 


_ inftance of an hydrophobia, evidently commenced, is given, 
‘in which his plan was completely fuccefsful. As a cauftic the 


butter of antimony, he remarks, liquifies and penetrates more 
freely than any other. 
M. Brouffonet 
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M. Brouffonet has defcribed and delineated the voilier, 2 
fpecies of fifh little known. It is the animal which in the 
common Englifh books of natural hiftory is called the fword- 
fifth, but has been hitherto very imperfectly defcribed. The 
fpecies before us is remarkable for the vaft fize of the dorfal 
fin, which muft make its progrefs very rapid; though there is 
another fpecies of this genus, which is not peculiar in this 


refpect. 

M. du Hamel’s obfervations on fmelting ores of iron are 
curious and ufeful. The rich ores are found, he tells us, not 
to produce in {melting a proportional quantity of metal, and 
often not fo much as the poorer ores; and to increafe the pro= 
duct, the latter are often added to the former. This arifes 
from the fmelters not putting in a fufficient proportion of the 
flux, or not adding a flux of a proper nature to fufe the ore. 

The examination of a green cupreous fand follows. It was 
brought from Peru by M. Danby, and the commiffioners 
named for the purpofe of analyzing it were M. M. duke of 
Rochefoucault, Baumé, and de Fourcroy. It appeared to 
be a very rich cupreous calx, united with a little muriatic acid, 


mixed with a quartzofe fand; and fome atoms of iron. T he: 


calx has a ftrong attractive power for vital air, after it has been 
feparated from it by fire. M. Berthollet has examined the 
fand alfo, and difcovered the fame principles; but the pro- 
portions found in his experiments were a little different. 

M. du Hamel defcribes fome cryftallizations of lead, found 
among the fcoriz of a furnace at Olonne, refembling the cry- 
ftals of bifmuth: they are, however, wholly fulphurated lead. 
_ The adulteration of cyders in Normandy, we have already 

remarked in this Appendix, has occafioned much enquiry. ‘The 
fubje€t has been referred alfo to commiflioners appointed by 
the Royal Academy, who are M. M. Cadet, Lav oifier, Baumé, 
- Berthollet, and D’Arcet. We have already given the snidien 
of the fubject, and the refult of this enquiry differs little from 
that of the Royal Society of Medicine. It is, however, given 
in this place at a greater length, and the principal difference 
we perceive is, that the commiflioners of the Academy are of 
opinion that the earthy matter will not deftroy the appear- 
ances of the liquor probatorius, by concealing the brown co- 
lour produced by the precipitated lead. As this colour, how- 
ever, though certainly produced by lead, may perhaps aril 

from other fubftances, which may be innocently and accident 
ally combined with cyder, they advife, before any fevere pu- 
nifhment be inflicted, that the extract fhould be calcined, and 
the metal difcovered by reduction. 

The count de Caflini’s memoir on the temperature of fub- 
5 | terrancous 
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terraneous caverns we have noticed at fome length in our Fo- 
reign Intelligence of laft year. (Crit. Rev. vol. Lxx. p. 195.) 

M. Cornette has examined, with a little more accuracy than 
ufual, a very common operation, that of feparating the vola~ 
tile alkali from fal ammoniac. The quantity of lime added is 
ufually equal to that of chalk when the mild earth is employ- 
ed; but the proportion is evidently too great, and increafes 
unneceffarily the expence of veffels and fire. Equal parts is a 
proportion rather too large; and increafing the quantity of 
lime does not make the volatile falt more penetrating. Three 
parts of chalk to one of the neutral is the moft advantageous 
proportion, and the quantity of concrete falt is nearly equal to 
that of the crude fal ammoniac. ‘The increafe of weight, our 
author fhows to be in fome degree owing to the water com- 
bined, but more particularly to the fixed air. The oily matter 
of the crude falt is fufliciently confpicuous in various experi- 
ments, however pure it may at firft appear. When the vola- 
tile falt is prepared with alkali, about a part and a half of the 
alkali is a little more than fufficient to decompofe one part of 
fal ammoniac. The mineral alkali is equally ufeful with the 
vegetable, but the cryftallization is eafier, and the ceryftals 
fomewhat different in their form. 

M. Cornette’s next memoir is on the mercurius dulcis (ca- 
fomel). As mixing the running mercury with the corrofive 
fublimate is very difficult and injurious to the operator, our 


author endeavoured to unite the precipitate of mercury from. 


the nitrous acid, by the fixed alkali, to the muriated mercury; 
but, as in the turbith mineral, no wafhing could wholly fe- 
parate the acid, and the different degrees of volatility pre- 
vented their uniting in fublimation. When precipitated with 
the volatile alkali, the procefs was more fuccefsful. But it 
feems asif the firft precipitate, in which the acid was loofened 
by the heat, was united to the volatile alkali, though the ope- 
ration will, it is faid, fucceed by employing the volatile alkali 
in the firft precipitation. Our author adds fome remarks ona 
fubject difputed between M. Monnet and M. Baume. Lemeri 
had faid that corrofive fublimate might be procured by the 
‘fimrple union of two parts of common falt with one of mer- 
eury; Baume on attempting it failed. If the falt is perfeCtly 
pure it will not fucceed, and Monnet fucceeded only in em- 
ploying the culinary falt, and a precipitate from nitrated mer- 
cury, which {till contains a portion of the nitrous acid, and 
the neceffary ingredient pure air. 
M. de Fourcroy communicates a new method of procuring 
phiogifticated air in great plenty, which is from the air-veffels 
of fifh: in the common methods it js obtamed with difficulty, 
and is impure. 
The 
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The fame author continues his defcription of the mucous 
eapfules, and this fourth part relates tothe capfules proper to 
the tendons around, or in the neighbourhood of, the articula- 
tion of the femur with the os innominatum. This article, 
like the three former, is wholly incapable of abridgement. 

The new obfervations follow on Diplantidtan telefcopes or 
telefcopes with a double image, defigned to enable aftronomers 
to obferve directly the paflage of the center of a ftar over the 
meridian, without being prevented from the means of calcul- 
ating the paflage, by obierving the contact of the two limbs 
with the thread of the telefcope. The memoir confifts of 
tables to facilitate the conftru@tion, and fome obfervations on 
Bofcovich’s folution of the problem, which our author, M. 
Jeaurat, contends is a folution only of a particular cafe of it. 

The fame author communicates fome arguments to prove, 
in oppofition to the opinion of M. de la Lande, that, in the 
reduction of the obfervations of a planet pafling over the fun, 
the aberration of the fun only, and not of the planet, is to be 
confidered, as the latter isnot af all illuminated. 

The abbe Teffier’s memoir on the means of difcovering all 
the more important objects of cultivation in different parts of 
Furope, and particularly i in France, 1s curious and important. 
We can only mark the outline, and felect a few of the facts. 
The object of the abbé was to know with accuracy each of 
the f{pecies and varieties of plants cultivated in large quanti- 
ties, for the nourifhment of men and of cattle, and for the ufes 
of the artifts. The enquiries were extenfive, andthe different 
feeds were fown under the author’s direction. Where they would 
not grow, the plants, or fuch large portions of them as would 
contribute to aknowledge of their habit, were brought to the abbé. 

‘Wheat was, as may be expected, the moft common feed; 
and our author can diftinguifh, he tells us, thirty different fpe- 
cies or varieties. They are, in general, reducible to the ten- 
der or the hard feeds. ‘The firft have a fine hufk, a white and 
copious flour, and refift cold moft vigoroufly. The fecond 
is the inhabitant of warmer climates, on the fouth of France, 
as Avignon, Provence, and Languedoc, where it has been 
introduced from Africa and the Levant. It was the hard kind 
that our author received from Egypt, Syria, Athens, Malta, 
Sardinia, Sicily, different parts of Italy, Piedmont, Portugal, 
and Spain. The feeds are fmall, almoft brittle, and tranfpa- 
rent. F 

Of rye there is but one fpecies, and the chief difference is, 
that the feed fown before winter produces the largeft grains + 
this fa& applies to all the other kinds of corn. Rye came from 
évery country; but in good land they fow it rather for the 
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{traw than the grain. In light ground, as Britany, Solognes. 


the mountains of Auvergne and of Gevaudan,. Liege, fome of 
the cantons of Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia,, and in the 
Canaries, it is only fown in quantities. , 
Tkere are eight forts of barley ;. the double rows are chiefly 
from the fouth, and thefe require two months for their vege- 
tation. Oats fometimes require four months, and ten forts 
are diftinguifhable, particularly difcriminated by the colour of 
the grains, their difpofition, their fize, and their length. ‘The 
rice our author has fent to Corfica, as it will net grow in 


France; and he is not yet informed of the events. Maiz is- 


not originally a grain ef Europe: it has been cultivated in 


America, in Italy,. in Spain, in the Morea, and the Canary 


Iflands; in. the drained Pontine marfhes it is faid to have 
flourifhed with. luxuriance. It is cultivated in fome of the 
provinces of France, but its ufeis not likely to be extenfive. 
The'greater millet (forgho.or bearded wheat) ripens at Mont- 
peliér, but fcarcely at Paris: it is known enly in the fouthern 
climates of France. “Thebuck-wheat is commen in the north 
of Europe, and not unknown in the northerm provinces of 
France.. “The Siberian wheat lately introduced is of this 
kind; and a third kind, called the Chinefe, has been fent to 
our author, which he promifes to defcribe when he fhall be 
better acquainted with it. ‘The ceconomical plants, and the 
aromatic ones, as the anife, coriander, fenel, and cum-— 
min, chiefly from the warm climates, are next mentioned, 
mot{t of which are cultivated in France. Of the artificiabgraffes, 


the perennial ones are chiefly cultivated in the north, the an-. 


nuals in the fouth. ‘The perennial. trefoils are confined to 
Kngland, Holland, Germany, and the north of France. The 
annual to the fouth of France, Nice, the Papal territories,, &c. 
-¥rance is laid to be moft attentive to lucerne. The faintfoin is 
well adapted to poor ground ; but the Spanith kind will fcarcely 
bear the cold of France. Sicily, Italy, Spain, and Malta, culti- 
vate it in abundance. The fpergula is confined to the fand 
grounds of Holland, Liege, and Riga. ‘The edible roots, as 
fodder, are chiefly cultivated in the north; but, with refpe& to 
potatoes, the abbe mentions a fingular fact. ‘Though a. root 
of America it has been found to degenerate at New York, and. 
the farmers, inftead of applying to the native foul, have fent for 
feed to kreland. The lefler grains, for the ufe of cattle, birds, 
and the different arts, fcarcely afford any remark of import- 
ance. 
- © To give an idea of the utility of thefe labours to the bota- 
nift, I fhail add fome examples relating to the differert names. 
adopted to exprefs the fame plant. I find, 1ft, that the plant 
ealicd 
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éelled the American rye in Maryland, the Polonefe wheat of 
Georgia i in Ruffia, is known in France under the name of Tri- 
ticum Polonicum: it is a corn with white ears, very long 
hufks, and long grains: 2dly, that the grano duro of Florence, 
the fatro of Genéa, the frumento forte of Palermo, and the 
olle of the whole coaft of Barbary, isa corn with rough bearded 
éars, of which the hufk is thick and clofe, the feed hard and 
femi-tranfparent: 3dly, that the trigo fan€to of Spain and of 
the Canaries, that the corn called the Turkey wheat i in Poland, 
the wheat of miracles, of Providence, and Smyrna, in di ferent 
countries, is acorn with barbed, rough, hairy ears, and a white 
wrinkled grain: 4thly, that the touzelle of Languedoc, of Pro- 
vencé, Avignon, and Nice; the grano tozella of Genoa, the 
richette of ‘Termini in Sicily, is, in general, a corn without 
beards, with a fmooth white hufk, and white long grains : 
Sthly, that the corn of Breton, and the large corn ot Sologne, 
are only rye: 6thly, that the foucrion is a barley of five or fix 
rows, and the paumole one of two rows: 7thly, that the po- 
lyftic naked barley is called orge a café at Savarne and Phalf- 
burgh, orge-riz at Montbrifon, orge du perou at Thionville, 
Brignoles, : and Marueje 3 orge d’Efpagne at Saverne arid Thi- 
onville; orge de Sibérie at Florence ; Syrian rye in Ruflla, 
mountain whisk t at Fort-Avanture, one of the Canary Iflands ; 
and epeautre, in Poland. I find alfo from my catalogues, that 
the fame names are alfo given to plants which have io refem- 
blance; for example, that of millet to Turkifii wheat, to buck 
fe and many other kinds.’ 

M. Lavoifier’s Refletions on the Decompofition of Water 
by vegetable and animal Subftances follows; but this memoir 
we have long ago noticed, and it was read fo long fince, that 
the fubitance of it has been given in many different publica- 
tions. 

M. M. de Laffonne and Cornette communicated alfo in 1786 
a memoir on the nature of the faline acid fub{ftance drawn from 
cherries, goofeberries, peaches, apricots, {trawberries, mulber- 
ries, apples, pears, buckthorn-berries, and pomegranates. All 
thefe were found to be acid, reddening the blue tinétures of 
vegetables, diflolving with difficulty i in water, effervefcing with 
alkalis, and forming with them falts fufceptible of cryftalliza- 
tion. They all gave the fel de feignette with the mineral al- 
kali, and the foluble tartar with fixed alkalis. They burned 
on fiery coals with the fimell of cream of tartar, and, like it, 
were foluble by means of borax. In reality, as we well know, 
the falt was cream of tartar, falt of ‘edodforrel, &c. according 
tc the degree of phlogiftication. 

J. P. Maraldi’s Obtervations on the Satellites of Jupiter at 
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$06 Extraits et Notices des Manufcrits. 


Perinaldo in 1786; the ‘ Memoirs on the Integrations by Arcs 
of an Ellipfe,’ by M. le Gendre; the ‘ Defcription of a Mill to 


rind Potatoes for making ftarchor hair-powder,’ by M. Baumé; - 
and * Refearches on the Integration of a fingular fpecies of . 


Equation,’ by M. Charles, are incapable of abridgment. 
M. Brouffonet’s ‘ Obfervations on the Regeneration of fome 
Parts of the Bodies of Fith, the ‘ Continuation of an Effay to 


afcertain the Population of the kingdom’ (of France) by M. M. . 


du Sejour, le marquis:de Condorcet and de la Place ; Fer the 
© Obfervations on the Carbonic Acid furnifhed by the Fermen- 
tation of Raifins,* by M. Chaptal, we have formerly noticed at 


fome length. Thefe conclude the volume before us: that for 


1787 is publifhed, which we hope to take up very foon. 





Notices et Extraits des Manufcrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, 


lus au Comte etabli par fa Majefte dans ? Acadenme Royale des 
Belles Lettres. Tom. II. Ato. Paris. 


A? this volume has now been publifhed two years, we fear 


the tranflators of the former have overlooked it, or drop- 
ped the original defign; and, as the third volume is publifhed, 
and the fourth begun, we ait haften our account, left the 
academicians fhould publith fafter than we are able to follow. 
Many of the manufcripts are trifling, and confequently the ac- 
count is fhor t, but the oriental ones, as they contain works 
unknown to Europeans in general, are examined at a greater 
extent. We fhall firft tran{cribe the table of contents, and 
then enlarge on a few of the moft important works. 

‘T. An Account of a Work of Bernard Guido, entitled Flo- 
resChronicorum. By M. Brequigny. 

If. Pearls of Wonders, or Mifcellaneous Pieces of Geogra- 
phy and Natural Hiltory, by Zeineddin-Omar, Son of Aboul- 
Modhaffer, ook re Ebn Alouardi, a Writer of the thirteenth 
Century. By M. de Guignes. © 

It. ‘The Castle: at Calais j in 152x. By M. Gaillard 

IV. Continuation of Negotiations: 1. Of Forget de Frefne 
‘in Spain in 1589; 2. Of M. de Lomenie, Secretary of State 
in Navarre, fent by the King to the Queen of England in 
159 33 3. OF M. M. de Bouillon and de Sancy in England in 

1596, for a League offenfive and defenfive againft Spain. By 
M. Gaillard. 

‘V. The Book of Pearls, colle€ted from the Abridgement 
of the Hiftory of Ages, or an Abridgment of Univerfal Hif- 
tory, by Schehabeddin-Ahmed al Mokri al Phafl. By M. Syl- 
veitre de Sacy. 

VI. Joms-Wickinge, Saga five Hiftoria Jonifburgenfium feu 
Julinienfium, ex antiqua Lingta Iflandica & Norvegica in La- 
ainam tranflata. By M. de Keralio. 
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VII. An Account of a Manufcript, containing the Hiftory 
of Britany, under the ‘Title of Chronicon Briocenfe. By M.de 
Brequigny. With another Latin Chronicle.by Gilles de Mu- 

‘fit. By the fame. 

VIII. Account of the diferent Articles, No. 56096. 1. The 
Trojan Hiftory of Guido de Columpnis: 2. ‘Che Letter: of 
Pope Honorius III. to the Emperor Frederic II. 3: From Pope 
Boniface VIII. to the Clergy of France. 4. From the Ro- 
mans to Pope John XXII. 5. Sallas Malefpina Libri VI. 
Rerum Sicularum. 6. Diatriba againft Loujs of Bavaria. 7, 
Letters of Pope Innocent III. 8. From the fame to the King 
of England John*. 9g. A Letter of Edward ILE. King of Eng- 
land to > Pope Benedict XII. 10. French Chronicle, 

IX. Hiftory of the Kings of Perfia, of the Kalifs of differ 

ent Families of Zingis Kan, by Nikbi Ben Maffoud. By Syle 
veftre de Sacy. 

X. An Account of what is moft remarkable in the World, 
and of the Wonders of the all-powerful King, by Abdorrafe 
anes Son of Saleh, Son of Nouri, furnamed Yakouli. By M, 

uignes. 

XI. An Account of the Journal of Paris of Graffis, Mafter 
of the Ceremonies of the Chappels of Pope Julius HI. and Leo 
_X. in their refpeCtive Pontificates, with a Supplement. By M, 
Brequigny. 

XII. The Journal of John Francis Firman, Mafter of ‘he 
Ceremonies. of the Pope’s Chappel, in the Pontificates of Cle- 
ment VII. Paul 1. Julius I. Marcellus If. Pius IV. and V, 

By the fame. 

XII. Journal of Corneille Firmano, Mafter of the Apoftos 
lic Ceremonies in the Pontificates of Pius IV. and V. and 
Gregory XII. By the fame, 

XIV. -Account of a Part of the Journal of John Paul Mu- 
cante, Mafter of the Apoftolic Ceremonies in the Pontificate 
of Leo XI, By the fame. 

XV. Account of a Greek Manufcript, No. 1277. By M, 
Rochefort. _ 

From this table the variety of information, which feems to 
be the ftudy of the commifhoners, is fufficiently confpicuous, 
and their particular attention to thofe manufcripts ‘which can 
illuftrate hiftory is highly laudable, Let us fallow them- in 
their order. 

I. Bernard Guido was born in 1260, and was the. author of 
many different works, but the moft importarit is his Chronicle, 
MM. de Brequigny engages in many curious details. refpecting 
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Guido, his works, as well as the fources from whence he drew 
them, and thinks that if any author was to publifh new lives 
of the popes, the Chronicle would be of the hicheft import- 

ance. From the mgnufcripts in the king’s library, t this at- 
tempt may, he fuppofes, be executed with much greater ex- 
acinefs than any other hiftory of the fame kind hitherto unde- 
taken. - What relates tothe hiftory of France, in the Chro~ 
‘nicle, fhould not be now neglected. 

Hf. Ebn-Alovardi lived, it 1s fuppofed, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. ‘Lhe work is in Arabic, and contains a mifecilaneous 
collection of geography and natural hiftory. The oriental au- 
thors are fond of connecting thefe two iciences, and, accuf- 
tomed to give their werks pompous titles, like this be fore us, 
which have no connection with the fubject, ‘There arein the 
‘dibrary nine manufcripts of this work, all of which M. de 
Guignes has examjned and given an account of. A fhort ex- 
tract from it is given by the fame author in the Journal des Sa- 
vans of 1758. ‘Tn general, the work of Ebn-Alouardi contains 
fome curious details concerning Africa, which the Arabians 
have penetrated, and are confeqyently acquainted with its in- 
terior parts. They traverfed it in every direction fo far as So- 

fala, whieke they carried on a confiderable trade, ‘The Ara- 
bian author, {peaking of Lifbon, mentions an expedition un- 
dertaken by the Mahometans, with a defign of difcovering the 
extent of the Atlantic Ocean, and to find out whether there 
“were any countries beyond it. ‘They returned without mak- 
ing any difcovery. There are fome particulars refpe€ting Ara- 
bia, and other countries, in this account, which would extend our 
article too far. If we are permitted to return to it in an Eng- 
lith tranflation, we fhall be more minute in our extracts frorn 
this and a few of the more fingular articles. 

iil. Phe Conferences of Calais were undertaken with a view 
to put an end to the war between Francis I. and Charles V. 
Our Henry was the mediator; but they were ufelefs. In the 
Hiftorical ‘Library ‘of France it is faid that the author was Ni- 
cholas Mende, but M. Gaillard affures us that he is neither 
mentioned nor defcribed in this work, and the reafon for intro- 
ducing his name is not known. It was written in Latin, but 
the French tranflation only remains: it pretends to great accu- 
racy, as the: fpeeches are*faid to have been taken from the 
mouths of the different perfonages ; but it feems to be dry and 
unentettaining. 

IV. The object of the firt negotiation was to juftify Hen- 
ry IIE. from the j imputation of the murder of the Guifes, to 
fecure the inteteft ok foreign powers, and to obtain fome aflift- 
ance from them. ‘Ths inftructions given to M. du Frefne are 
’ 2 printed 
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printed in the third volume of Memoirs of State, at the end 
ef thofe of de Villeroy ; but the narrative of the voyage, the 
detail of the negotiation, the letters relating to the embaifly, 
&e. are ftill in manufcript: M. Gaillard gives an abftract of 
them, and corre¢éts the miftakes of hiftorians. The fecond ne- 
gotiation relates to the union of Henry IV. and Elizabeth 
againft Philip Il. of Spain. But the intereft of Henry was firft 
to conquer his capital, and expel his enemies to the frontiers ; 
that of Elizabeth, on the contrary, ‘was to drive the Spainards 
from the maritime provinces in the neighbourhood of England, 
from whence they might make a defcent on this ifland. . ‘This 
was Elizabeth’s firft wifh, and fhe-reproaches Henry for not 
having fulfilled his engagements in this xefpect. ‘Lhe third 
negociation is on the fame fubject. 

V. The firt of this author’s furnames relates to his profei- 
fion; Al Mokri figntfies a doctor who teaches to read the Alco- 
ran; Al Fath, that he was from Fez in Africa. M. de Sacy ful- 
pests that he flourifhed near the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. ‘There are two copies of this work in the king’s library, 
of which the one numbered 769 is improperly in the printed ca- 
talogue, and the accounts of the head of a manufcript, entitled 
the Chronicle of Ebnkhaldoun. ‘The firft part of thisrywork re- 
lates to the traditions refpecting the hiftory of the world, from 
the creation to the birth of Mahomet: many oi thefe fancies. 
feem to have been:berrowed from the rabbis. He {peaks alfe 
of the religion of the antient Arabians. ‘The fecond part is 
the hifiory of Mahomet, but contains no new information, 
The third, the hittory of the Muffulmen and their conquetts. 
All the facts however are mentioned lightly, though the au; 
thor’s account of the manners, the charaévers of the princes, 
and their zeal for religion would deierve a better character, if 
he had not been too fond of frivolous and uninterefting tales. 
We {carcely find in this hiftory even the names of the dynai- 
ties which deftroyed the empire of the caliphs, yet the author’s 
defcriptions of the manners of thefe princes might afford fome 
ufeful hints to the hiftorian. “The Mahometans expect thar 
a defcendant ef Ali will appear fome time before the end of 
the world to.eftablith juftice; andmany perfons have pretend- 
ed to. be this defcendant, under the -title ef Mahadi, whofe 
names, &c. M. de Sacy points out. 

After having followed the hiftory of the caliphs to the tak- 
ing of Bagdat, and given avery fhort account of the fecond 
dynatty of thefe princes refiding in Egypt, the Phathemites and 
Ayoubites, the author gees on to the hiitory of Barbary, which 
is more extenfive and more interefting. M. de Sacy attends 
£0.the facts leaft known, and which, in fome degree, Uluitrate 
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the hiftory of the country. He treats of the origin of the peo« 
ple ftyled Berbers, of their difperfion in Africa, of the cons 

queft of Barbary by the Arabs, and finifhes the work by the 
hiftory of the Zerides and the Almoravides, who reigned in 
Africa and Spain. 

VI. The Icelandic Hiftory has never been printed. It is an 
abridgment of another. work, the whole fubftance of which it 
contains, but the abridger has added numerous other circum. 
itances, drawn from the Icelandic traditions, which fome au- 
thors confider as wholly fabu!ous,.and only fit for amufe- 
ment; others think them proper narratives, and a proper foun- 


ietien for a hiftory of Denmark and Sweden. ‘They defcribe 


the manners of the times at leaft feemingly with accuracy, and 
under this point of view form an interefting part of hiftory. We 
have feveral fimilar defcriptions in the poets of. the North, 
tranflated into our,own language: their courage is favage and 
barbarous, and their manners in general feem to be too much 
tinctured with the afperity of the climate. 

The firft events are fuppofed to have happened in the year 
$10 of the Chriftian era. Two Norwegians, attendants on 
Gormon king of Denmark, find on the banks of a river a child 
wrappedin purple linen, and its head bound with a filken fil- 
let, in the middle of which wasa ring of gold. ‘They prefent 
it to Gormon, who educates it, and calls it Canut. ‘This Ca- 
nut became king of Denmark, and had a fon whom he called 
Gormon, in remembrance of hie benefactor. Chriftianity was 


eftablifhed in Denmark in 924, after feveral victories obtained 


by the emperor Otho. M, Keralio mentions in this account 
feveral incurfions of the Danes in the neighbouring countries, 
and fome very fingular adventures. ‘The chiefs or fovereigns 
of thefe northern countries carried their piratical expeditions 
fo far as Scotland and Ireland. A cértain Palnatoko, in one 
of thefe incurfions went to Vandalia, where he built the city 
of joninfberg. He framed laws, and obliged all who fettled 
there to {wear to obferve them. One of the moft fingular of 
his inftitutions was the exclufion of women; and all the inha- 
bitants were {worn to celibacy; their courage was undoubted, 
and their piratical excurfions rendered them formidable to their 
neighbours. We can eafily guefs at their manners from this 
circumfiance: the name of Vandal remains {till a term of rex 
proach. 


VII. ‘This work is attributed to Pierre le Baud; but Peter. 


died in 1505, and this Chronicle was written an hundred and 
en years earlier. M. M. Labinau and Morice have given fome 
extra€ts from this Chronicle ; but the author of the * account” 
points out feveral of their omiffions, and fhows the utility ofa 
more 
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more complete edition of the Catalogue. What relates to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the campaign of the 
Chriftians againit the Turks in 1396, are. the moft important 


parts of thefe. omiflions, which. can only be reftored from the 


manufcript. 


The Latin Chronicle has been called the Chronicle of Flan~ 


ders; but it contains many circumftances, wir to that. 


country, ‘The author, called in the catalogue Gilles de. Mufis, 
and by fome biographers Aégidius Mucidus, was born in Tour- 
nay, about the year 1269. He compofed many works in Latin 
and French in-verfe -as well as in profe; but none have yet 
been printed. M. de Brequigny thinks that this Chronicle, 
from which he extracts fome interefting details, ought to make 
a part of the collection of the hiftorians of France. The au- 
thor, he adds, has the peculiar merit, peculiar for his zra, of 
diftinguifhing the degree of the certainty of the fa€ts which he 


relates; thofe, for inftance, which he relates from common 


report, from witneffles worthy of credit, and. from his own 
knowledge. 

VUI. It is unneceffary to explain this account any farther. 

IX. The extraét from this work is very extenfive. ‘The 
work itfelf is divided into four: parts; the firft contains the 
Hiftory of the ancient Kings of Perfia; the fecond, that of the 
Dynatty of the Semanides ; the third, the Hiftory of Mahomet, 
and of the Caliphs his Succeffors, to the era of their Deftruc- 
tion; the fourth that of fome of the Dynafties which rofe in 
the Empire of the Caliphs, particularly of the Soffarides, the 
Samanides, the Ghaznevides, the Bouides, the Kharizmians, 
and Zingis Khan. M. de Sacy follows the author in each 
part, and fhows in what manner he has treated his fubject. 
On the fecond part he is very copious, and examines each 
reign, avoiding as much as poflible what occurs in the Biblio- 
theque Orientale. He is equally extenfive in his account of 
Mahomet, and examines fhortly what is faid of the caliphs. 
With refpe€ to the other dynaities the manufcript appears to 
be defective, from the blunders of the copyift. ‘The Khariz- 
mians are only defcribed, and the others noticed very concife- 
ly. What relates to Zingis Khan is more copious. In. ge- 
neral this work furnifhes many circumitances of oriental hif- 
tory with which we are little acquainted; and M. de Sacy not 
only points them out, but gives a very curious abitract of the 
whole. | 

X. In the edition of the Minores Geographi Greci, fome 


fhort extracts are given from the Arabian geographers. Ms 
de Guignes i in this ‘ account’ ismore copious, and the very 


¢xteniive extracts which he gives: wiil almoft fuperfede the 
origina, 
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original work. The author’s real- name is Bakoni, from the 


city of Bakon, on the Cafpian, where he was born, and _ his 
work is an abridgment of another treatife of geography by 
Lazvini, which will be afterwards noticed, and what Bakoni 
has added will be diftinguifhed. The abridger of Lazvini 
lived about the year 1413, and he has divided his abftra&t in- 
to feven parts, comprehending the feven climates. In each 
he enumerates, -in alphabetical order, the names of a great 
number of cities, of which he gives a fhort defcription, and 
enerally the longitude and latitude. The analyfis of many 
othet treatifes of geography, in which other circumftances re- 
{pecting the fame cities occur, compared with thefe defcrip- 
tions, will give us-a more accurate idea of the ftate of Afia in 
the middle ages than we have yet received. In this § Account’ 
we perceive all the places of which ‘he orientals had any know- 
dedge; the different countries in which their trade was car- 
sied on, particularly India and China; the objects of their, 
commerce; and the principal produétions of each province. 

XI. Paris de Graflis, whofe Journal next occurs, was the 
fuccefior of Burcard, whofe Journal is inferted in the firft vo- 
fume. Rainaldi examined and made fome ufe of de Graffis’s 
Journal in his Annales Ecclefiaftici; and M. de Brequig- 
sty confines himfelf to the more interefting anecdotes, with- 
out repeating what Rainaldi has faid. The author was of 
Bologna. Jn the manufcript there is an omiflion of what 
pafied from May 1505 to June 1506, which is fupplied in the 
‘volume before us, from the manufcript of Vatreau, and the 
whole of what is omitted is printed at the end of the account. 
The Journals in the three following numbers are not of great 
amportance. ; 

XV. Thefe Fables are twenty-eight in number, and feem 
never to ‘have been publifhed ; though, on the whole, they 
contain nothing very new. The ftyle is, however, very dif- 
ferent from that of the other colle€tions; and this variety oc- 
cafions fome comparifons, which will be very interefting to 

the lovers of Grecian literature. If the world had not been 
‘deprived of the able author of this account, we might have 
expected a more extenfive harveft of the fame kind. We truft 
his fucceflor will be equally able and diligent. 








HHificire Naturelle des Serpe Par M. le Compte de Cepede 
Garde de Cabinet du Rot, fc. Tomi. gto. 


We gave a fhort account of the firft volume of this work 
in our Lxvith volume, p. 240 ; but the importance of 

this before us, renders it neceflary to bea little more particular 
an our examination. § This 1 is a continuation of the former 
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work, fay the commiffioners of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
appointed to examine it. “The count de Cepede treats of more 
than one hundred and feventy-five {pecies of ferpents, of which 
more than twenty-two have never yet been defcribed by an 
author, and feveral others only lightly mentioned by travellers 
and naturalifts. It is principally in the collection of the king’s 
cabinet that the count has {een the fpecies that were hitherto 
unknown, or imperfe€tly deferibed.’ After a fhort eulogium, 
equally pathetic, animated, and true, on the count de Buffon, 
after fcattering fome flowers on the tomb of his eloquent pre- 
deceffor, our author begins with the general hiftory of ferpents, 
and defcribes their external form as well as their internal itruc- 
ture, their general properties and functions. Among thefe, 
he mentions the torpor of ferpents during the winter, which 
is confined to the fmaller kinds, as the larger {pecies of the 
torrid zone never experienee futhcient cold to diminith their 
evital motion. 

‘ They roufe from their annual fleep, fays the count, when 
the firft warmth of fpring begins to be felt; but what is fin- 
gular, thefe animals, as well as other oviparous quadrupeds, 
and almoft all animals that fleep during the winter, awake and 
recover life when the air is lefs warm than that which would 
not in the autumn fupport their activity and animation. ‘Thefe 
animals have been obferved to retire to their winter habitations 
and their fleep, when the air was of the fame heat that gave 
them life in the fpring. Whence comes this difference in the 
effects of the heat of the fpring and autumn? Why does the 
fame degree of heat produce a higher degree of activity i in ani- 
mals at the end of winter? It is that the heat of {pring is not 
the fole agent that re-animates and fets fleeping animals in mo- 
tion. At this feafon, the atmofphere is not only warmer, but 
full of ele€trical fluid, which is diflipated with the ftorms of 
fummer; and for this reafon, we do not hear in the autumn 
fuch violent ftorms or fuch loud thunder, though the heat is 
not diminifhed. The eleétrical fire is one of the great agents 
which nature employs to animate living beings. It is not, 
therefore, furprifing, that when it abounds in the atmofphere, 
animals already moved by this powerful agent, fhould want 
only, for their more perfeét re-animation, that degree of 
heat, whith, unafiifted, left them torpid. ‘The greater part of 
animals which have fuflicient internal heat to prevent this tor- 
por, and even man, find a difference between the action of the 
heat of {pring and autumn. ‘They have more vital force, more 
internal activity in the beginning of fpring than at the com- 
mencement of winter, becaufe, though equally fufceptible of 
the influence of the electrical fluid, its ‘action is more powerful 
je the former ieafon,’ 
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We have felecied this paflage and tranflated it clofely, not 


only as a fpecimen of the count’s manner, which may appear 


2 little too prolix, but as it gives a different reafon for the fame 


-fa&t, from that which M. Girtanner had affigned; but there 


feem to be various arguments, befides this fact, for fuppofing 
that reprefled irritability produces an excefs of the power; 
while the fupetior accumulation of electricity in the fpring, 
and its effects in occafioning increafed animation, require ad- 
ditional fupport. f 

It is in the preliminary difcourfe that we meet with the. ge- 
neral remarks on the internal organization of ferpents. Their 
bony ikelcton is compofed of a long ftring of vertebre, which 
extend to the tail. ‘The apophyfes or protuberances of thefe 
vertebrie are placed in fuch a manner as not to impede the 
motion of the animal in any direction, or prevent its foldin 
itfelf in the minuteft rings. Indeed the vertebre of almoft 
every reptile are very moveable, for the pofterior extremity of 
each is a kind of {phere, which enters into a corref{ponding ca-= 
vity in the next vertcbra. Their jaws are very large, and con 
nected by ligaments, which are eafily diftended. 

Serpents may be diftinguifhed into two principal claffes, vi- 
viparous_ and eviparous; but when we examine farther, we 
fhall find that the former differ greatly from viviparous quad- 
rupeds, for every ferpent is produced from an egg, and in fome 
infiances only, are the young ones hatched before they are ex- 
eluded. For this reafon, by a. minute change of terms, they 
are ftyled viparous, and the great line of diftin€tion is, that 
they are not nourifhed by veficls from the mother, but by the 
fub{ftance of the egg, and they differ from other oviparous ani- 
mals, by the egg being hatched by internal heat, not by incu- 
bation, as thof: of fowls; by the heat of the fun, as thofe of 
turtles; or by that of fermentation, as the eggs of fome fer- 
pents, which are laid in dunghills. ‘The copulation of ferpents 
is long, as they have no feminal refervoir. 

The lungs of thefe animals are very extenfive, and as they 
can ablorb a large quantity of air, they have no occafion for 
breathing frequently. Inftead of regularly dilating and con- 
tracting the cheft, they breath with quicknefs, and expire very 
fowly. The heart is compofed only of a fingle ventricle ; but 
the other vifcera are almoft as numerous as in the moft perfect 
animals. ‘They have an cefephagus ufually very long, and ca- 
pable of great dilatation; a very large ftomach; a liver with its 
attendant receptacle of bile; a pancreas; very long inteftines, 


which by their circumvolutions, different diameters, and kinds. 


of tranfverfe feparations, which they contain, form numerous 


diftinct portions like the large inteftines of viviparoys animals, 
-and 
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and end in a {trait portion of inteftine, not unlike the rectum. 
‘They have two kigneys whofe ureters do not terminate in a 
bladder, but, like thofe of birds, into a common cloaca: in oat 


fame refervoir the genital parts of the male are placed, and in 


this receptacle alio the tubes from the ovaria open. On thefé 
accounts it is diihcult to afcertain their fex from external ap- 
pearances. * Almoft 2ll the fcales that cover ferpents, and 
particularly the larger lamine that are fituated beneath their 
bodies, move independent of each other: the animal! can re- 
place each of thefe laminz by a particular mufcle connected 
with it. Each of thefe pieces, therefore, in rifing and finking 
becomes a fort of foot, by means of which they ‘find a refift- 
ance, and confequently a fixed point, which enables them to 
run, and even leap, in the direCtion which they choofe. But 
ferpents move alfo by a more powerful agent: they raife a por 
tion of their body into anarc of a éircle, and draw the two ex- 
tremities of this arc, which reft on the ground, near each other; 
and when they are almoft contiguous, one or other extremity 
is the reft, from which they dart, by fuddenly flattening the 
arc,’ and giving free {cope to the elafticity of the ligaments. 
© When they with to advance, it is on the pofterior extremity 
that they reft, and on the anterior when they with to recede” 
The count fhould have added to this defcription, that in form- 
ing this arc, when they with to go on, they draw up the pofte- 
rior extremity ; and the contrary when the motion is defigned 
to be retrogade. It is not copied from nature. 

The fize of thefe animals varies confiderably; feme ferpents 
are only a few inches in length; others are thirty, forty, or 
fifty feet: fome are faid to be even larger. “Thefe vaft fpecies 
are the. Boa or the Devir, who {wallow deer and even buffiloes, 
breaking their bones by the power of their own circumvolutions, 
or by prefling them againft trees. ‘The account of the conteft 
between the anacondo of Ceylon, 1 in fome defcriptions of thar 
ifland, and the picture of that amazing ferpent, are fcarce}; 
Jefs furprifing than the poetical and fabulous one of the fer 
pents who deftroyed Laocoon and his children, in the Mneid. 
immentus orbibus angues 

Incumbunt pelago 
Pectora quorum inter flu€tus adrecta jubaque 
Sanguine exfuperant undas: pars cxtera pontum 
Pone Jegit, finuantque immenfa volumina terga. 

fEn. Lib. ii. 1. 204, &é. 

There is another diftintion, which we have formerly adverted. 
to, neceflary to be made; that between the venomous,and thofe 

which are not venomous. The firft have two large teeth 2l- 
moit divided by a furrow, and at the bafe of eachis a —— 
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full of poifon more or lefs fubtile, which in biting is comprefied, 
and the poifon runs through the furrow into the wound. All 
the ferpents of this clafs are called vipers, becaufe they are al- 
inoft exclufively viparous. ‘The others are oviparous, and have 
not thefe tufks. | 
Serpents differ in their hue and the diftribution of their colours, 
as well as in the number, the fize, the form, and the arrangement 
of their fcales: thefe are the characters emnployéd to elate them, 
and Linnzus has made fix genera. To thefe M. Bruyéres has 
added a feventh, under the title of langaha ; and M. Hornftedt 
has defcribed an eighth, under the title of the acrochiordus of 
Java, which we have mentioned in our Lxvirith volume, p. 
241. M. de la Cepede has given a methodical table of ferpents 
to facilitate our knowledge: it is divided into ten columns. 
The firft contains the names, the fecond the names of the 
plates, the ranges of the fcales, the fcaly rings which cover the 
lower part of the body, or the number of duplicatures obferva- 
ble along the fides. The fpecies are arranged according to the 
number of thefe large plates, the ranges of fmaller fcales, the 
fealy rings under the tail, or the lateral duplicatures. ‘The 
fourth contains the meatus of the whole length; the fifth 
that of the tail; the fixth relates to the venomous tufks, and 
whether found in the upper or lower jaw; the feventh points 
out the defect of the larger fcales on the upper part of the 
head, or the number and arrangement of thefe large pieces 
when they occur. On.the eighth i is marked the forms of the 
fcales on the back.; in'the ninth fome remarkable circumftances 
in the conformation, and in the tenth the colours. | 

For want of characters {ufliciently numerous and decifive, 
the author is obliged to break the natural orders, and unite the 
venomous ferpents with thofe which are not fo; and the ovi- 
parous w ith the vipers. ‘The genera we have already mentior- 
ed; it is only neceflary to add that they are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order: coluber, boa, crotalus, anguis, amphifbena, 

cecilia, la: igaha, and acrochordus. ‘The langaha has on the 
lower part of the body, towards the head, plates, (Scuta Lin, ) 
and towards the anus, fcaly rings: the extremity of the tail is 
furnifhed below with very fmall {cales (Squame Lin.) 

In the defcriptions of thefe reptiles, and the account of their 
manners, the count de la Cepede has collected what is hitherto 
known; and his accounts are rendered more valuable by the 
manufcript communications of M. de la Borde and the baron 
of Wiederback, correfpondents of the king’s cabinet, refiding 
at Cayenne, of M. Badier at Guadaloupe, &c. The worky 
like the former volume, is fuperbly printed, and adorned wits 
forty-five plates, containing the fpecies not defcribed, or _. 
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feétly known; and at the head of each genus are the generic 
characters, &c.—We fhall make a few extracts to enable our 
readers to judge of the execution of the volume. 

The naja, or the ferpent a Lunette, though fuperb from 
the richnefs of his covering, is one of the moft venemous {nakes 
of the Eaft Indies; and, in thefe countries, there are moun- 
tebanks who have courage enough to exhibit them for the cu- 
riofity of the people. By means of fome particular manage- 
ment, they leffen the bulk of his venom, and even make him 
perform a kind of dance. 

‘The conjurer, obferves our author, grafps in his hand a 
root, which he pretends has a power of preferving_him from 
the effects of the poifon; and, taking the animal from the vef- 
fel in which he ufually keeps him confined, he irritates by 
holding a ftick or his fift towards him. ‘The naja immediately 
aiming ¢ at the hand which attacks him, refting on his. tail, raif- 
ing his body, {welling his neck, lengthening his forked tongue, 
agitating himfelf with vivacity, darting fire from his eyes and 
hiffes from his mouth, begins a kind of combat with his mafter, 
who, finging a fong, occafionally prefents his fift, fometimes 
on the right fide and fometimes on the left. The halt as % witle. 
his eyes always fixed on the hand, ballances his head and body 
on the tail, which remains ‘ cntenedidien and forms the refem- 
blance of a fort of dance. ‘The naja can fupport this exercife 
for about half a quarter of an hour; but the moment the In- 
dian fees the ferpent is fatigued by his upright pofture and his 
motions, he ftops his fong. The naja ceafes his dance and 
lies on the ground, when the mafter puts. him again into the 
veflel’? We mutt refer to the work for the method of taming 
thefe animals, and fecuring themfelves from danger. 

The following particular account of the method in which 
ferpents change their fkin is curious and new*. ‘ The rep- 
tile, fays our author, muft begin by clearing his head, havin 
only the gullet, through which he can efcape from this kind 
of fack. The fcales, which cover the jaws, ‘are the firft which 
are inverted, by feparating themfelves from the palate, and b 
keeping always united with the fcales above and below the 
head. Thefe laft are inverted fo far as the gullet, and the head 
of the ferpent may be then feen from the muzzle, ta the back 
part of the eyes, covered with a new fkin, and ftruggling to 
difengage himfelf farther from the kind of cafe in which he is 
{till in a great meafure entangled. ‘This envelope continues to 

be inverted like a glove, in fuch a manner that, while the real 
head of the animal advances in a dire€tion to clear itfelf, the 
muzzle of the old fkin, which is always perfeétly entire, ad- 
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* It is colle&ed from the appearances of an inverted ‘Acie which a ferpent 
had charged, 
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vances feemingly towards the tail, that the inverfién of the 
old {kin may be complete. The eyes are feparated as well as 
the reft of the body; the corsiea is detached entire, as well as 
the fcaly brows which furfound it, and the form is preferved 
even in the dried exuvize,’ where a concave furface is diftin@ly 
ferceived, confidering always that it is only the inverted fkin. 
The fcales are raifed entire, with a part of the epidermis, to 
which they were attached. This {carf-fkin forms a kind of 
frame round each fcale, as-well-as round each plate, whether 
reat or fmall. ‘The frame does not go. exactly round each 
Soi or plate, but only round that part which is connected 
with the fkin, ‘and which cannot feparate fsom it in the differ- 
ent motions of the animal. ‘Thefe different frames are conti-. 


uous, and form a fort of net-work, lefs tranfparent than the - 


fcales, which feem to fll the nitereais with accuracy.’ The 
ferpent efcapes from his old fkin by agitating itfelf, and rub- 
bing againft every thing. Every part is inverted except the 
lift fcale of the tail. 3 
Ifnature feems to have exhaufted all its ornaments and 
riches on fuch a minute animal as the bird-fly, it has not been 
Jefs prodigal to’a {mall {pecies of ferpent in India, called borga. 
* The brighteft colours of the richeft gems,’ fays the fucceflor 
of Buffon, ‘and the brilliant fplendor of gold’ gleam, over the 
feales of the borga, as well as on the feathers of the bird-fly ; 
and as if, in embellifhing thefe two creatures, nature wifhed 
to give art the moft perf ect model of the moft beautiful affort 
ment of colours, the brownett tints fcattered over one and the 
other in the midft of the cleareft fhades, are managed in 
fuch ‘a way as to add by a happy contraft to the brilliancy 
of the brighter hues” * * * # * © We fhould 
have but arimperfeét idea of the beauty of the borga, if we 
only fancied this azure and this white agreeably contrafted and 
relieved by three golden borders : we mutt imagine all the re- 
fleCtions above and ‘below the body, and the different filver 
yellow and red tints that they produce. ‘The blue and the 
white, through which we feem to perpen thefe tints, beau- 
tefully melted down, mix the foftnets of their fhades to the vi- 
vacity of their different reflections, fo that, when the borga 
moves, we almoft fancy we fee through a tranfparent, and 
fometimes ‘a bluith cryftal, the brilliancy of a long chain of 
diamonds, emeralds, topaffes, faphirs, and rubies. It is re 
markable that in the beautiful and burning plains of Indiay 
where the cryftals and precious ftones prefent the moft bril- 
liant fhades, that nature has chofen to hide, under the robe of 
the borga, a faithful image of its richeft ornaments.’ 
The-borga'is very {mall in comparifon of its length. Its 
diameter is often: only a few lines, when the seldual, is more 
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than three feet long: the tail, gradually tapering, and as long 
almoft as the body, refembles a fine needle. The borga is very 
active, and, by twilting itfelf around feveral times, -cam dart 
with rapidity, cling round any thing, rife, defcend, and fuf- 
pend itfelf. In a moment it'can dart from the branches of 
trees, which it inhabits, the azure dnd gold of its brilliant’ 
{cales. This innocent little animal attra¢ts the birds towards 


it by a kind of hifling, which has been called its fong, though: 


our author fhows, from the ftructure of its organs, that it is: 
only a hifs; and it feems to:delight in the careffes of the young 
Indians, fuffering itfelf. to be twifted at will in their delicate 
hands. | : 

We are forry that our limits will not allow us to mention 
various other circumftances relative to the ceconomy of fer- 
pents, as the activity of their fenfes, the manner of attackin 
and devouring their prey, their hiffing, and the force and addrefs 
which they employ-againft formidable enemies. Let us felec& 
a fhort initance of the laft, faid to be taken from thofe who 
had been witnefles of this terrible combat in the burning fands 
of Africas We have alluded already to a fimilar conteft in 
Ceylon. 3 , 
‘They have feen, faid the count, a furious tyger, whofe 
roarings have {cattered dread and difmay all around, feize with 
its talons, tear with its teeth, draw ftreams of blood from a 
monftrous ferpent, who twifting his vaft body; hifling with 
rage and pain, clafped the tyger in its numerous folds, covered it 
with its bloody foam, ftified it with its weight, and broke its 
bones, notwithitanding the moft forcible efforts. But the at- 
tempts of the tyger were vain, his arms were ufelefs, and he 
expired in the folds of the enormous reptile, which held it ‘in 
chains.’ : : 24s" 

Our author adds the refult of fome new experiments of Fon- 
tana on the poifon of vipers, by which he feems to have con- 
firmed his former opinion, that the lunar cauftic was its ef- 
fe€tual antidote. This.volume concludes with fome additions 
to the natural hiftory of the oviparous quadrupeds of the for- 
mer volume, and a fimilar approbation is annexed to it. We 
have extended our article too far to permit us to add many ob- 


fervations. We may, however, remark, that if M: de la Ce- 


pede has been more attentive than M. de Buffon to the me- 
thodical divifions and clafles of modern naturalifts, he refembles 
him in the force and elegance of .his.defcriptions; in the elo- 


quence, which gave to M. de Buffon the title of the Modern 
Pliny, and which will fix the character of M. de la Cepede as 


a fucceflor worthy of him. 


App. Vou. I. No ‘Voyage 
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Voyage en Barbarie, ou Lettres ecrites. de l’Ancienne Numidits 
pendant les Annees 1785 & 1786, fur la Religion, &c. des 
~Maures & des Arabes Bedouins, avec un Effai fur P Hiftoire. 
Naturelle de la Pays. Par M. VP Abbé Poirct. 2V ols. 8v0. 
HE author, in a preliminary difcourfe, which is an excel- 
lent introduction to his work, gives fome fhort hiftorical 
and geographical ideas on the ancient and modern {tate of this. 
part of Africa, called Barbary. Inhabited, fucceflively, by 
Carthaginians, Romans, Moors, Arabs, and Turks, it has 
been the theatre of many great revolutions, the feat of two 
powerful empires, the country of an mduitrious and commer- 
cial people, the cradle of many celebrated men. In thefe de- 
ferted countries we fenfibly feel the vanity of human greatnefs. 
We can {carcely find, with the afhiftance of the beit geogra- 
phers of antiquity, the feat of the moft famous cities, for the 
fury of war, rather than the {cythe of time, has rendered them 
only an obfcure heap of ruins. Agriculture, commerce, and 
arts are buried under the remains of empires; and the defpo- 
tifm and ignorance which fucceeded them, have converted the 
moft beautiful country of the univerfe into one vaft defert. 
But, without dwelling on the great revolutions which change 
the lot of the people, our author cafts a hafty and philofophie 
glance on the prefent ftate of Barbary, on its firft and prefert 
inhabitants; as well as the prineipal cities of which hiftory has 
preferved the memory, and thofe which have fucceeded them. 
We can {earcely avoid ftopping a moment, with the abbe 
Poiret, to furvey a peculiar feature of this country, as we have 
lately travelled over its eaitern parts with fo interefting a tra- 
veller as Mr. Bruce. ‘The interior parts we know contain two 
vatt deferts, which are immenfe plains of a barren and barn- 
img fand, through which the traveller rarely pafles, and never 
without danger. Befides the want of water and of food, im- 
petuous winds fometimes oceur, which raife thefe fands into 
billows more dangerous than the waves of the fea. In this 
fituation, the moft numerous Caravans are buried under moun- 
tains which come on like the foaming billuws of a tempet- 
tuous ocean; and, in this moment of fury, vait hills are at 
onee farmed, removed, or deitroyed; immenfe guliphs are 
funk or filled up. ‘Thefe countries would be uninhabitable, if 
occafionally there were not fome chains of mountains, which 
afforded tprings, and fertilized the barren fpot, offering to 
a few cafual inhabitants a coal and tranquil fituation.” ‘The 
habitable portions which occur are like iflands in the midft of 
a fea of fand, and have furnifhed to an author of our own 
country, perhaps bifhop Berkeley, the fubjeét of one of the 
meft pleding philofopbical romances of any age or nation — 
Gaudentio 





a : Poiret’s Voyage en Barbarie: gis 
Gauderitio de Lucea. The inhabitants, as his tale reprefents 
them, are wholly feparated from the reft of the univerfe, and 
acquainted only with the reft of Africa, for of other countries 
they can have no knowledge, by the accidental emigration and 
more accidental return of one of their own friends, or the véry 
fortuitous occurrence of a bewildered ftranger: Odafis was one 

, g : 

of thefe iflarids on the fide of Egypt, and-it is not yet forgot- 
ten, as our author fuppofes. Ammonia was another}; Bait, 
when the worfhip of Jupiter Ammon was neglected, the place 
was forgotten, and its fituation is not at prefent clearly knowns 
When the traveller has crofied the Atlas, in pyoportion ds he 
advances into the defert, the inhabitable and inhabited places 
are moré rare; and, through a journey of an hundred leagues, 
neither {pring nor verdure is found. Though the winds of 
this country are not regular, the inhabitants are acquainted 
with the moft dangerous feafons; and fometimes can forfee a 
ftorm many days. In fuch circumftances, the caravan con- 
tinues ina fecure place, or fearches for one. 

The caravans, however, have other enemies bcfides the ele- 
ments: thefe are wild beafts, and often men. The inhabitants 
of thefe burning countries are little known: they are chiefly 
wandering hordes, compofed of untamed Arabs, who are the 
moft cruel and bloody of men. They are ignorant and poor 
indeed, but they are free, and their freedom and their ignor= 
ance are the fources of their happinefs: they are no objects of 
terror to numerous caravans. One goes almolt every year 
from Tunis, compofed of three or four hundred men, to reach 
the negroes in Guinea. They remain many years in this rug- 
ged painful journey, and three-fourths are ufually loft: fome- 
times not a fingle man returns. ‘Their food is fo frugal that it 
is furprifing how they fupport their life. A little meal, moift- 
ened in the hollow of the hand with a few drops of water, and 
made into pellets, is the only fuftenance in their moft Jabori- 
ous journies. | 

Lybia was formerly divided into four parts, but it is dif_- 
cult, obferves M. Poiret, to determine with accuracy what 
parts of modern Africa correipond to the ancient divifions 3 
his chief object is a comparifon of the ancient with the mo- 
dern inhabitants. As he avoids repeating from other travel- 
lers, he does snot fpeak of the great cities which Europeans 
frequent. He defcribes only what he faw. Itis by going in- 
to the tent of the Bedouin Arab, by converfing familiarly with 
him, that the abbe has itudied his charaéter and his manners ; 
that he has obferved the difference between a free people and 
thofe who groan under the yoke of defpotifm; between a na- 
tion enlightened by laws and fciences, and wandering hordes, 
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‘debafed by every degradation of corrupted nature, equally in- 
fenfible to the incitements of ambition or glory. ‘The author, 
whofe heart feems to be as humane as his mind is cultivated, 
finifhes the preliminary difcourfe by a tribute. of refpect to two 
men who firft guided his fteps in the ftudy of nature, M. M.. 
Foreftier and Neret. , 

The traveller, in his firft letter, fpeaks of the Royal Afri- 
ean Company, eftablifhed at Marfeilles, and their firft factory, 
which after the failure of the Englifh they left and removed 
to the Englith eftablifhment at La Calle, fituated on a fmall 
barren rock, thirty-fix leagues weft of Tunis. ‘The objects af 
commerce were the coral fifhery and corn. The eftablifhment 
confifts of ari agent with the title of governor, about fifteen 
fubaltern officers, and three or four hundred inhabitants. From 
fome {trange fancy women are excluded from this fettlement 5. 
and our author {peaks with equal warmth and indignation 
again{t the infamous policy which fuggefted the meafure, and 
the deteftable vices which are the confequence. 

In the fourth letter, for while we give the fubftance we 
fhall feldom ftay to point out the number of each, the author 
defcribes the European merchant as haughty and defpotic in 
‘India, racan and fervile in Africa.. He purchafes dearly the 
right of buying the productions of this rich and too unculti- 
vated country, but he is funk fiill lower by the foveretgn con- 
tempt in which the Moors view him. ‘Thefe marks of vexa- 
tion and injuftice he mutt ‘bear, if he wifhes to carry on his 
commerce with éeafe. If a Moor kills a Frenchman, or, we be« 
lieve, any Chriftian, he is fined 300 piaftres, which are never 
demanded: if a Chriilian kills a Moor, in defence even of his 

own life, the company are obliged to pay, without the leaft 
deduction, 500 piaftres.. © What then, fays. tle indignant 
travelicr, is the Moorifh, this impure and ferocious blood, of 
almoft. double the value of that of Chriftians? And is it the 
French who have figned this difgraceful treaty? No: it is on- 
ly the hand of the avaricious merchant.’—Again. * Why does 
not the Afiatic, why does not the African come to enquire for 
our productions? 1s it that, wifer-than us, they are content- 
ed with their own; or- more haughty than Europeans, will 
not fubnrit to the difgrace with which they treat us. Can we 
-then any longer confider them as barbarians ? 

‘The abbe, defirous ef penetrating te the interior parts of 
‘the country,. takes the Arabian drefs; and, in this garb, tra- 
verfes. the fands of Barbary. His complexion foon acquired 
the browa colour; and, though he declared war only againft 
‘plants and infects, he travelled in the Arabian manner, with 
arms; thefe people always wear a large leathern girdle, fur- 
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nifhed with cartridges, a pair of piftols, a dagger, a fword, 
and a gun. Let us extract from his obfervations fome account 
of the Moorifh manners, and begin with their portraits. 

‘ Eyes, full of fire and courage;.a favage look; ftrong and 
mafculine features; acquiline nofes; nervous arms; advan- 
tageous height; a haughty air; legs, thighs, and fhoulders, 
generally bare: fuch is the external appearance of almoft all 
the Moors. They are not naturally dark ; they are born white, 
and remain fo when not expofed to the heat of the fun. In 
the cities the complexion of the women are of fuch a brilliant 
whitenefs that they would eclipfe the greater part of Europe- 
ans; but the Moorifh mountaineers, inceflantly burnt by the 
fun, and almoft always half naked, become, even from their 
infancy, of a brown colour, almoft like foot.’ 

‘The houfes of the Moors are almoft as fimple as their cloath- 
ing. ‘They live in tents or huts, formed of the branches of 
trees or reeds. ‘The union of many huts form a douare, and. 
the number varies from ten to an hundred. ‘They are placed ° 
circularly, fo as to confine their flocks during the night in the 
middle. They fleep on the ground, and fometimes the more 
delicate Moors have fome {traw, a mat, or a coarfe carpet. 
Some veflels of earthen ware to drefs their vituals; a bowl of 
wood to draw water and milk the cows; a goat’s ikin to churn 
the butter in; two little portable mills, to bruife the corn and 
reduce it to pottage, form the whole of their furniture. ‘Their 
common food is couroucou, a kind of very thick pottage, which 
ferves them for bread; and, as they eat, they moiften it with 
a little foop, with-butter, and wish honey. ‘The chief of the 
tent feizes the plate, and eats firft alone; he fits on his hams, 
and puts the couroucou before him, takes a little with his fin- 
gers, and makes pellets of it in the hellow of his hand; throw- 
ing them into his mouth with great dexterity. When the 
chief has finifhed, the plate is given to thofe who are next, 
particularly the children, who never eat with their father, or 
indeed before him, at leaft if he is a Moor of any diftinction. 
The women eat laft, and have only the fragments, though the 
care of preparing the dinner is their provmce. ‘The life of the. 
other Arabs is more fevere and miferable. ‘The favage hordes, 
which live only in the mot inaccefhble places, and feparate 
from each other, eat only the wild roots, or the young buds 
of plants.. The greater number have fire arms, and it is the 
molt precious legacy a father can leave his children. They 
might ufe thefe in hunting; but, as powder and hall is fearce, 
they preferve them to fecure theirliberty. ‘They prefer. inde-. 
pendance and mifery, to a more ealy life under the defpotitm.. 
ef the Turks. Our author, however, pretends, that thefe 
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Arabs, fo fierce and courageouily independent, are, an thé 
ether hand, bafe, cowardly, “perfidious, f. anguinary , andeven 
cannibals. 
Our author collects plants, and ftops in eyery place where 
vegetation is luxuriant, or fupplies of new vegetables feem 
abundant. After pafling over the plains neareft to Calle, where 
the factory rater a fupply of hay for their cattle, he pene- 
trates the fore its, and afcends the mountains which bound them. 
He there finds numerous agreeable fpots, where the air is re- 
frethed by cool {prings, and all the riches of Flora are fcatter- 
ed with the moft luxuriant profufion, A foreft of a different 
kind he defcribes in more gloomy colours.‘ The Fauns and 
the Dry ads never enlivened it by their prefence: under thefe 
{hades no nymph or fwain were ever feen to gambol: no fhep- 
herdefs, with a light fantaftic toe, has ever ifturbed the few 
tufts of grafs which cover this barren earth. The afpect of 
this foreft is hideous and gloomy, filled only with cork- -trees, 
which, during the former year, the Moors had fet on fire, 
The bark of the trees, fuperficially burnt, prefented only 
black trunks, and branches in part deprived of their leaves, 
As I advanced, the finer duft of the burnt cork had covered 
my cloaths, and I thought mytelf tranfported to the region of 
the dead. My imagination, always ready to be raifed, and 
fometimes to embody fancies, fuggefted the enchanted foreft 
of Taffo, and] thought myfelfa new Orlando, deftined to de- 
{troy fome ma gical fortrefs. Thefe idle notions changed the 
hideous appearance of the fcene, and I felt a particular pleas 
fure at finding mytfelf in the mid{t of horrors. I-was not, 
however, without fome dread of lions and panthers, which 
Jurk in thefe fayage abodes, and the tracks of thefe animals on 
the fand — my horfe fo much that he conftantly ftarted 
backward and plunged, in fpite of the fpur, whichI did not 
fpare. ‘To this foreft fucceeded a lake, which I haye no hefi- 
ration in comparing to Avernus. The fmell is fo ftrong, that 
after coafting along its banks a quarter of an hour, I was feif- 
ed with juch a pain in my head and faintnefs, that I thought 
it impoffible to continue there. But, as the plants were heat- 
tiful, and the birds numerous, and of a varied plumage, I re- 
mained there two or three days. The mud was black, heav V4 
and very glutinous, mixed with numerous vegetables ina fate 
of decompofition.’ 
~ From thence M. Poiret went to the refidence of Ali Bey, 
the chief of the hordes who have moft conne¢tion with Calle. 
He obferves, that it is not in the petty fovereigns of Africa 
chat the luxury and magnificence of European potentates are 
to he expected, A chief of thepherds cannot difplay oftenta-. 
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tioully his riches; and, if he poffeffed them, the poltey of his 
<ountyy teaches him to conceal them under the femblancée of 


poverty, He found: this monarch feated on his hanis at the 
erftrance of his tent. A little ftraw ferved him for a throne, 


and a little kind of finer’ drefs, with a covering for his fect, 


diftinguifhed him from his fubje¢ts, who appeared befare him 
with naked feet. Informed of the rank of the abbe, he came 
towards him, prefented his hand, and received him with great 
affability, after a long converfation, and a vifit to the douaire, 
the abbe was obliged to receive the compliments of the Mloorifh 
papas, as he was the papas of Calle. ‘The converfation fell on 
the Spaniards, who were faid to be going to bombard the city 
of Bonne; and the traveller entertained them with a narrative 
of the Spanifh conquefts in the new world, with which they 
were greatly interefted, and Ali Bey alked a thoufand queftions 
expreflive of his furprize and admiration. More than an hun- 
dred Moors, in their ufual pofture, attended to him with avi- 
dity. They had fome proofs of the defpotic power of this 
chief, and of the fubmiflion of the people, however cruel, un- 
juit, and inhuman his actions may be. § ‘The victim, which 
he facrifices, expires without an avenger; and thofe who ought 
to defend him are the firft who come to kifs the bloody hands 
of the tyrant.” Our author found here a {chool kept by a blind 
man, He taught only the Koran, which he knew perfectly. 
The elder inftructed the younger to write, which they per- 
formed with a pen made of a reed, on a {mall plate, covered 
with a white varnifh: ali the children appeared lively, chear- 
ful, and grateful to their mafter for his care. 

The children of the Moors are wholly abandoned to na- 
ture, rarely careffed, and never beaten. At their own difpo- 
fal, they are only employed in the exercifes of their time of 
life: they run, they play, without dread of the moft burning 
fun, or without feeling any difeafe from cold or damp: the 
even plunge into the water covered with the mojt profule 
{weat. As foon as they can walk, they go with their fathers 
to take care of the flocks, mount with courage on the back- of 
the fierceft bull, learn to manage, without bridle or {purs, the 
moft intractable horfe, and are accuftomed betimes to fupport 
hunger, thirft, and fatigue. ‘he parents pay little attention 
to them, and the child, in return, feels little affection for, or 
attachment to his parents, 

M. Poiret gives a very energetic and eloquent account of the 
impreflion which the various ruins of ancient cities, often in 
the moft uncultivated favage fpots, made on his mind; but 
our article begins to be much too extenfive. This account 
dilplays much learning and fenfibility: for the fame reafon we 
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muft refer to the work, for the manners, the wars, the reli~ 
gion, the marriages, and the pape of the Moors. ‘The 


hiftorical part of the work is finifhed by an account of the go- 
vernment of Tunis and Algiers, which are often confounded, 
though really diftin@t. Tunis is an hereditary monarchical 
{ftate, lhe bey, though independent of the dey of: Algiers, 
fends him, -from fear, an annual tribute, for in all the wars the 
Algerines were victorious. Algiers is a republic, the govern- 
ment is elective, and the election a period of tumult, It 
is feldom fettled at firft by one choice, for the difappointed 
candidate often afflaflinates the new bey, and reigns in his | 
room, unlefs a flronger or a more cunning tyrant difplaces 
him in the fame way. The fubordinate governors are the kaides 


and {cheiks, but juftice is always fold to the higheft purchafer, 


and vengeance, in a rich man, is generally unregarded. 

The natural -hiftory of Barbary the author has treated of ac- 
cording to the order of the Linnean fy{ftem, and he {peaks 
only of what he faw or had accounts of from perfons worthy: 
of credit, ‘The characters of Linneus are added in French. 
We can only extract a few paflages, and the firft fhall be a 
defcription of an African night. 

‘ When night has covered the earth with its fhades, the fi- 
Jent tranquility which ufually accompanies it is interrupted by 
the cries of different wild beafts. “The jackalls yelp in nume- 
yous flocks; the wolfs growl at a diftance; it is a confufion 
of cries, which can with difficulty be diftinguifhed. But the 
ecchos have fcarcely repeated the deep continued roar of the 
king of animals, when the other founds are loft. ‘The voice 
of the lion alone is.-heard in thefe vaft deferts, and filences 
every inhabitant of the foreft, Intimidated by this roar, they 
are afraid of betraying their retreats, and attracting an enemy 
with which they. cannot contend, notwithftanding the chal- 
lenge he thus gives to every animal, Every beaft fears him, 
and avoids his prefence: his only enemy is an armed man, but 
even with this object he is not terrified. If hungry, he at- 
tacks, if full, pafles him with a commanding haughtinefs, im- 
predling much more terror than he feels.’ Our author oppofes 
the opinion of Marmol, who tells us that, when a lion has ex- 
perienced the power of man, he is intimidated, and may be 
driven from his prey by women and boys, 

The panther is more fanguinary and terrible, but lefs noble 
than the lion; between thefe two anivials there are often the 
herceft battles, though the former is the weaker, The pan- 
ther,- with the manners of a cat, is equally active. Trees, 
rivers, and every other obftacle are in a moment furpaffed, 
$lis thirft of blood {parkles in his eye, which is full of anger 
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and rage. The horfes of Barbary are of a moderate height ; 
they have a high head, fine legs, a rough hair, fure fteps, and 
equal vigor and aétivity j in. their motions. But, by the care- 
leffnefs of the Arabs, who prefer cattle, and ill ufe this noble 
animal, neglecting at the fame time to multiply and preferve 
the beft races, they have loft much of their former reputation. 
‘Though gentle and manageable in their own climate, they are 
wild and intractable when brought to Europe. The dog, 
among the Arabs, is no longer diftinguifhed for his gentle and 
interefting attachments. He is cruel, bloody, craving, and. 
never fatisfied. “Ihe dogs of Barbary are not fubject to mad- 
nefs; are generally white, with {trait ears, a long nofe, and 
fhort feet. ‘The eagle, the vulture, and the oftrich are the 
moft fingular birds of this country; but our author adds little 
to our knowledge in thefe refpects. 

To be able to fubjoin fome circumftances refpeCting Numi- 
dia, we fhall leave the reft of the natural hiftory. “The heat 
of this country is fufhciently known; and at fometimes the 
winds, blowing over the burning defert of Zara, are almoft 
inflamed. ‘The Moorifh cuftom of burning the grafs and un- 
derwood adds to the heat, already extreme, and as the fire 
continues often more than two months, the. heat of the air 
{ometimes reaches the 122d degree of Fahrenheit, and con- 
tinues at this point during feveral days. 

Our traveller having heard of fome boiling waters, which 
are-found about half way in the road to Conftantine, ° called in 
the language of the country, the Enchanted Baths, “went to: 
vifit them. ‘Their way was over a branch of the Atlas, and 
traverfing the moft rugged cliffs, the deepeft ravines and fo- 
re{ts, equally gloomy and deferted, they defcended by a gentle 
flope to a deep valley. It was filled with mift, and the ground 
was calcined: in reality 1 it was the crater of a volcano, and the 
heat reached very near the boiling point. ‘Thefe waters were, 
it feems, known to the Romans, for in the neighbourhood 
was a Roman building in good prefervation. In the road our 
author faw different remains of Roman magnificence; vaft 
roads over rocks in part deftroyed; aqueducis and ciiterns, 
which fhow that human art might make this country habitable, 
if it were not in the hands of a nation who neglect the arts, 
from mats prejudices, religion, policy, and government. 

On the whole, we confider thefe volumes as highly pleaf- 
ing and interefting. We mean not to fay that they are fault- 
lefs, ‘The ftyle is fometimes too inflated and poetical. ‘The 
fame ideas and images too often recur; but asa faithful nar~ 
tative of what the author himfelf obdicrved, it is unimpeach~ 
able, 
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able, and one of the few works,-which has not been tainted 
with the traveller’s with of adding to the proverbial wonders 


of Lybia. 
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Elogio del Bofesvtch. 8vo. Ragufa. 


Ofcovich lived and died little known, and flightly honoured 

in this country, where a few only of the moft able mathe- 

maticians were acquainted with his works. We have often 

endeavoured to bring them forward to the notice of the pub- 

Hic, and the prefent publication, by M. Bajamonti, will enable 

us to pay the laft tribute of refpect to his genius, learning, and 
abilities. 

Bofcovich was born at Ragufa j in 1711. In his infancy he 
is faid to have .been diftinguilhed by a ftrong memory, acute 
penetration, activity of mind, and accuracy of difcrimination, 
He ftudied in the college of Jefuits at Ragufa, and at the age 
of fourteen was incorporated into the fociety. “He made a ra- 
pid progrefs in every kind of learning, but was particularly 
fond of the mathematics. According to the fcholaftic fyftem, 
he was, however, obliged to teach the languages for five years, 
and afterwards to give a lecture on theology; but before he had 
finifhed the courfe, his fuperiors placed him in the moft ad- 
vantageous fituation for the difplay of his talents, by appointing 
him to teach the mathematies, . 

From the moment that Bofcovich gave himfelf up to this 
fcience, he difcovered all that might be expected from it. His 
firit attention to the ancient geometers fixed his tafte for that 
fevere accuracy of geometrie reafoning which formed the ori- 
ginal character of his works. It was referved, adds fig. Baja- 
monti § for this celebrated man to eftablifh new theories in 
every part of natural philofophy; to carry to the higheft de~ 
gree every part of the mathematical {cience, and to extend its 
limits. It is impoflible to exprefs the fervor and activity with 
which he engaged i in the vaft field of thefe fciences, and reached 
their ftrongeft holds. Before he was chofen profeffor of ma- 
thematics, he had publifhed fome differtations relative to differ- 
ent branches of it, and afterwards others as college exercifes, 
on different occafions, or from the impulfe of his fertile mind, 
‘The, multiplicity of his works is incredible; he fcarcely left a 
fingle angle of the mathematics, pure or mixed, in which he 
did not exercife his pen. ‘The {pots of the fun ; the paflage of 
mercury over the fun ; the geometrical conftruction of fpherical 
trigonometry ; the aurora borealis; anew method of employing 
telefcopes for the determination of the celeftial bodies; the figure 
of the earth ; the arguments of the ancients to eftablith its 
fpherical figure; the “circles called ofculatory; the motions of 
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bodies propelled in an unrefifting fpace; the nature and ufe of 
infinite quantities, and of quantities infinitely fmall; the in- 
equality of weight in different parts of the earth; the aberra- 
tion of the fixed ftars; the limits of the certainty of aftrono- 
mical obfervations; an examination of the whole fcience of 
aftronomy; the motion of a body attracted by a given forge 
towards an immoveable centre, in an unrefifting medium; a 
mechanical problem on a folid of the greateft attraction ; a new 
method of employing the obfervation of the phafes in a lunar 
eclipfe; the cycloid and various other curves; the forces, ftyled 
living ;” comets; tides; light; vortices; a demonftration 
and explanation of a paflage of Newton refpecting the rain- 
bow ; with various osher memoirs of the fame kind, which have 
been printed feparately or inferted in different colleétions.’ 

‘ What a prodigious number of tracts on the moit abftra&t 
and the moft fublime fubjects! With what a fuperiority he 
treats them ! Nothing fervile, nothing trifling, nothing even of 
a moderate yalue is to be found in his works. ‘Che tranfcend- 
ent genius of Botcovich was formed to illuminate every thing. 
He difdained to follow the fyftems of others, or to remain with- 
in the limits which had not been already paffed.’? This may 
perhaps appear the language of too eager panegyric, but it ap- 
proaches nearer to truth than the praifes of many foreign 
eloges ; and even in the fimple elementary works which Bott 
covich publifhed in compliance with his duty as a teacher, 
there is a judgment, a difcrimination, and even a novelty, 
which is fcarcely to’ be found in any fimilar attempt, except 
perhaps the Algebra of Maclaurin be excepted. His theory 
of natural sAiletaalin which it is impofhible to give an account 
of in thefe contracted limits,, would alone have eftablithed 
his fame, if his various other works, of which we have men- 
tioned only a few, had been loft. He extends this fyftem to 
every part of the operations of nature, including the functions 
of the mind and the devious wanderings of metaphyfics, and 
with equal zeal purfues the fame train of reafoning to the crea- 
tion, providence, and a revelation. 

But mathematics were not his only ftudies. His converfa- 
tion difplayed an acquaintance with the moft important parts 
of hiltory, the forcible traits of eloquence, and the moft cap- 
tivating charms of poetry. He was alfo an antiquarian, aul 
wrote an account of an ancient villa, difcovered in his own 
time, on the Tufculum. He wrote alfo three letters on the 
obelifk of Czefar Auguitus; but his prevailing pafhion was for 
poetry. He wrote a poem on the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon, which was ‘the moft valued of his productions from the 
elegance of the latinity, and his manner of treating a fubjeét 
fittle adapted for poetical difcuflion.’ 
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A philofopher thus accomplifhed had a right to claim general 
efteem, and different honours and rewards. In faéct, he was 
greatly carefled by fovereigns and noblemen, who made him 
the moft advantageous offers, which he accepted with the 
greateft moderation. Benediét XIV. the moft philofophic 
pontiff that ever graced the chair of St. Peter, and the greateft 
patron of literary men, confulted him on the repairs required 
in the cupola of the firft church of the Chriftian world. John 
V. king of Portugal, fent him to the Brazils to draw a chart of 
a part of thatcountry. ‘The fame pope, Lambertini, commif- 
fioned him to travel through the pontifical ftate to afcertain the 
extent of a degree of the meridian in it. He was confulted in 
raifing to a proper height fome ports of the Adriatic and the fea 
of Tufcany. Various memoirson fimilar fubjects are fufficiently 
known, and particularly the refult of the Swadlied he received 
from Clement XIII. concerning the draining of the Pontine 
marfh. After this period, he vifited England on fome political 
bufinefs refpeCting his country Ragufa, and France, where 
he received both honours and emoluments. 

The little literary difputes of Bofcovich, the effects of envy, 
or of diverfity of opinion, which fometimes difgrace the phi- 
lofopher, who'fees a fuperior genius in a more elevated rank, 
we fhall not refton. Bofcoyich fhared misfortunes of this 
kind with philofophers of the firft clafs, in every age. It is 
more humiliating to remark, that in his later days, a gloom 
overipread his active mind. He rejected every kind of amufe- 
ment and confolation; his fpirits were enfeebled, his imagina- 
tion became more active, and his ideas deranged. By a fuccef- 
five degradation, he pafled through all the degrees of imbeci- 
lity, till at the end of five months an abfcefs in his heart burft, 
and he died at the age of feventy-fix, in the year 1787. His 
mind and body probably decayed together, and Bofcovich form- 
ed one other inftance, where the delicate texture of the human 
mind, by clofe attention, was in partdeftroyed, where the mind, 
enfeebled by age and exertion, loft thofe regular trains of 
thought and reafoning which perhaps alone diftinguifh the phi- 
lofopher from the ideot. He formed one other inftance to de- 
bafe the pride of humanity, and to fhow that its fall may be as 
complete as its rife is occafionally aftonifhing. 





Tableau Hiftorique &9 Politique des deux dernieres Revolutions de 
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THE Revolutions of Geneva, noticed in our Lv1iith vo- 
lume, p. 241. concluded with the tranfitory pacification 
of the infufficient edict of 1768. In thefe volumes, the poli- 
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-tical hiftory is brought down to the end of the year 1788, and 
the later events are too well known to require a detail. While 
France, regaining her liberty, is lefs willing to countenance op- 
preflion, the contending parties, eager on one fide to attain 
more, and on the other to continue in poffeffion of their pre- 
fent power, have raifed frefh difturbances, which are fcarcely 
at this moment quieted. We muift attend, however, to our 
prefent author. 3 
The exordium of M. D’Ivernois’ dedication to the Genevois 
is fingularly {pirited.—* My countrymen! one of your fellow 
citizens dedicated to you a view of your conftitution, to teach 
you to love it; I offer you a view of your diffenfions, that you 
may learn to hate them. When I interrupt, by thefe unpleaf- 
ing recollections, the tranquility of an expected peace, there 
is little doubt but I fhall be declared its enemy. Of what im- 
ortance, however, are the calumnies of party to him who has 
ftudied them in your hiftory, and who has undertaken to explain 
them ’’ He goes on to ftigmatife, in the moft animated terms, 
the guarantee, the protection, and thofe who rendered them 
neceflary. But the confideration of a more general intereft, 
he tells us, induced him at the prefent zra to publifh this hiftory 
of diffentions and fufferings. ‘ From one end of Europe to the 
other, the people are agitated by the fame paflions. that have 
tormented you. ‘f'wenty-five millions of French are eontend- 
ing with an ariftocracy. If fome of them deign to caft their 
eyes on this defcription, may they draw from it before hand the 
leffon which you learnt only in the fchool of misfortune ?°—It 
is this : if liberty be the greateft of goods, it is.at the fame time 
‘the moft precarious: to deferve liberty, it muft be loved with- 
out enthufiafm, not confounded with authority, enjoyed with 
moderation, watched over incefiantly, defended with firmnefs, 
(la furveiller fans cefle, & la defendre fans exces). > Qur au- 
thor concludes with an animated addrefs in favour of peace, 
and adds the wifeft advice with the moft cogent arguments: we 
fhall tranfcribe the concluding paflage. ‘ Finally, be convineed 
of one important truth: that it is a blefling to recover liberty, 
and imprudent to endanger it, with a defign of recovering it in 
greater perfection ; that your anceftors co uld not defend theirs 
from external enemies but by courage and union, and while at 
this time you have no other defence within but your weaknefs, 
it muft be rendered interefting by your mutual agreement. ff, 
however, new quarrels fhould arife, above all things ftop the 
fatal breath which hall dare to fpeak of foreign arbiters, and 
have always before your eyes the unfortunate lot of the repub- 
lic of Seleucia.’ (Tacitus, lib. iy.) 
The edi& of i768 had only for a time quieted the difturb- 
ances; it had not removed the caufes. The liberty of indivi- 
duals. 
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duals was forgotten, and the natives remained in the fame ftates 
‘Phey foon perceived it, and renewed their application to bé 
admitted members of the general council. ‘The chiefs of the 
ariftocracy, and the French refident appeated to be interefted 
in their favour; and in February 1770, new inftitrections 
arofe, which were quieted by another more difgraceful edict. 
It is unneceflary to recapitulate the events, but the convention 
confifted in admitting a certain number of the inhabitants, moft 
worthy of the diftinction, to the rights of citizens, and on the 
other hand banifhing eight of the moft obnoxious infurgents. 
‘Thefe with their connections were relieved at Ferney by Vol- 


taire, and the French refident applauded the punifhment of — 


crimes whieh he either fuggefted or fupported. 

In the interval of tranquility, fome warm and judicious 
friends of the Genevois endeavoured to reftore the ancient fpi- 
rit, by reviving the ancient exercifes and the vigorous firmnefs 
of conftitution, which enabled their anceftors to brave dangers 
and death. Among thefe, lord Stanhope, at that time lord 
Mahon, who was educated in Geneva, was the foremoft. 
Sauffare with fimilar views, but as an ariftocrate, fufpected of 
deeper policy, purfued the fame objeét in a different line, and 
endeavoured to reform his countrymen by reforming their edu- 
cation. Both failed: the luxury and effeminacy of the Gene- 
vois fruftrated lord Mahon’s plan; and the jealoufy of the more 
ancic.t ariftocrats, fearful that the people might become too 
enlightened, checked the defign of M. de Sauffure before it was 
completely matured. From our author’s account, the Gene- 
vois feemed no longer to deterve the liberty which they pro- 
fefled to love. Riches, with its attending luxuries, had foftened 
thofe manners which formerly prepared them for a¢tive exer- 
tions and refiftance to defpotiim. ‘They had virtue fufficient, 
however, to eftablifh a fociety for the encouragement of arts, 

and to oppofe the introduction of lotteries. It is remarkable 

that Geneva has yet no written code of laws, no regular confli- 
tution: il fyftem: ‘they feared that they might lofe their confti- 
tution if they reduced it to writing; and the citizen has been 
fong fubjected to laws which he does not know, which he can- 
not underftand, and which may be at any time adduced by the 
power of the council. The defect was ftrongly infifted on by 
Fatio, who died a martyr to the violence of hate who oppofed 
it, and in part complied with in 1738: other additions were made 
at this time, but fo flight were the additions, that to publifh the 
whole fyftem would require forty years. ‘The prefent inhabi- 
tants were more eager, and Du Rouveray, another Fatio, urged 
the execution of the attempt, with a zeal which led others to 
fuppote that he was ambitious of affifting in the formation of 
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the Genevan pandeéts. We fhall give a fhort fketch of this 
popular democrate’s character, as drawn with fpirit and ability 
by M. Ivernois. ‘ From his infancy his character appeared 
fpirited and inflexible ; a friend of political equality defpifing 
the pride of riches, fo far as to defy its power without any re- 
ferve, and rejecting, as fervile complaifance, what common po- 
litenefs would have dictated. Endowed with an eloquence 
adapted for a popular aflembly, and deeply acquainted with the 
minuteft circumftances of the conftitution of his country, he 
was idolized by all, as every one will be who to youth and ta-- 
lents adds the warmett patriotifm.’ 

From the exertions of Du Rouveray and his affiftants, it was 
refolved to perpetuate the conftitution of Geneva, by fixing its 
eode of laws and reducing them to a fyftem. Commifloners 
were chofen, and the work was begun. Difficulties, however, 
arofe, and the commifhoners feparated. M. de Vergennes had 
either already fet his fecret machines at work, or thofe who 
wifhed to confufe what they were unwilling to have performed, 
mixed the leaven of difcord with their labour, and it was again 
a refource to call in the mediation of France. ‘The various 
machinations, the little manceuvres of particular partizans, we 
cannot ftay to devclope. Our author writes with a warmth 
and an eagernefs fomewhat fufpicious; and having premifed 
this remark, we may tranfcribe what he fays of ‘Tronchin; it 
muft be remembered that he is an ariftocrat. 

‘'The Tronchin of whom I fpeak, is the phyfician fo juftly 
eiteemed by all the ftrangers who are acquainted with him. 
But thofe i have found his heart moft replete with fenfibi- 
lity, and his mind with knowledge, will not contradict me when 
I fay that he appeared contemptible, when the convyerlation re- 
lated to Geneva, its diffentions, and its government. Of how 
many ariftocrats of Geneva may we not fay the fame ? 

While the ariftocrats were negociating at Verfailles, their 
emiffaries at home were endeavouring to render the caufe of 
liberty defpicable; and among the moft fuccefsful attempts 
may be reckoned the plans of the fafhionable ladies to turn the 
former aufterities of the Genevois into ridicule, by reprefent- 
ing them in little domeftic comedies, and admitting only into 
the fathionable affemblies thofe who were of the ariftocratic 
party. 

The count de Vergennes, who was the fupporter of mo- 
narthy or of defpotifm, as it fuited the ambitious intriguing 
fpirit of France, which engaged in every political difpute of 
every nation, wrote a menacing letter to the reprefenters (the 
democrats) and endeavoured to draw the cantons of Berne and 
Zurich, the former guarantees, into the fame hoftile plan, ~ 
The more cautious and wary cantons faw the ambitious pro- ° 
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jects of the minifter, and declined interfering in the difputes’ 
of the republic.. ‘The negatifs, (ariftocrats) however, (depend- 
ing on the promifes of the count) rejected every advice, and 
every overture for a reconciliation : little circum{tances, which 
would not at any other time be thought of, increafed the em- 
barraflments, and peace was at.a fill greater diftance. We 

would advife this portrait of the French minifter to -be con- 


trafted with the very flattering likenefs drawn of him in his: 


cloge, in the eighth volume of the Hiftory of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine. An impartial enquirer could fcarcely con~ 

jeCture that the fame perfon and the fame conduct was the 
fabjedt of both hiftorians. 

M. Neckar was at this time comptroller of the finances; and 
though the negociation was not in his department, yet he could 
not be indifferent to the diftrefles of his native city. He feems 
from this account to have been favourable to the reprefenters, 


_ and the count Maurepas decidedly blamed the conduct of his 


colleague. ‘The count de’'Vergennes, however, received the 
deputies from the reprefenters politely, but induftrioufly avoided 
engaging in any difcuflion on the fubject of their errand. He 
received the memoirs, pretended to have examined both fides 
of the queftion, and fent the fundamental principles of a.new 
conftitution for Geneva to the Swifs guarantees. ‘This ftep, 
or rather the letter that accompanied it, was very injudicious. 
It revealed too much of the French fyftem, and the cantons 
faw plainly that when it was convenient to France, their own 
conftitution might be the fubjet of fimilar experiments. The 
rejected the office afigned them, of co-operating with the 
count, and returned the ‘ bafes’ which he had fent. 

To aflift in the ambitious plans, the ariftocrats next allure 


the ‘ natives,’ the funs of thofe who are ftyled inhabitants, that 


is, {trangers admitted to a right of habitation in the city. ‘To 
thefe fome new privileges were allowed, and the citizens could 
only counterbalance the offer by refigning all their exclufive 
commercial rights; but.even in this they did not wholly fuc- 
ceed, for the i intrigues of this new party, called from their chief 
Cornuaud, Cornualifts, prevented it. This leader of a party 


‘was, it feems, fecretly encouraged by the count de Vergennes; 


and the procurator-general, Du Rouveray, urged the fenate in 
a printed remonftrance to complain of it. ‘The French minil- 


_ter was. violently incenfed by this injury, and infifted on the 
-banifhment.of the patriot. ‘The natives were in this way fe- 


parated, and as each appeared equal in ftrength, the refource 
was arms: in the little {kirmifhes that enfued, the citizens were 
victorious, and the victory ferved to cniiiate the privileges of 
the natives, in what is f{tyled the edict of the 10th of February, 
1581. A folid and a laiting peace was then anxiouily — 
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for, and the minifters from the cantons cf Berne and Zurich 
endeavoured to adjuft it, but the count de Vergennes conti- 
nued to interpofe, infifted on the negociations being carried on 
forty leaguzs from the city, and during the whole progrefs im- 
peded it “by numerous objeétions. When no attention was 
paid to his remonftrances, he difengaged the king of France 
from the guaranty of the edict of 1738. 

But in this interval the devoted {tate experienced new alarms 
and new dangers. The edict of February 1781 was fufpended, 
and when the fenate was called on to confirm it, they refufed, 
and another tumult was the confequence, which was appeafed 
only by the reprefenters joining the natives, obtaining the ediat, 
and ultimately reforming the lefs and greater councils. To 
add to the diftreffes, the manceuvres of the count de Vergennes 
had engaged the Bernois to join with the courts of Turin and 
Verfailles to fign a treaty whofe objec it was to reduce the 
Genevois by-force. ‘The canton of Zurich with becoming fpi- 
rit and firmnefs refufed to join in this confederacy. 

To fee three powers, two of which were monarchs of no 
mean rank among the kings of Europes j joining againit a fin- 
gle republic, fo fmall, as to make the farcafm of Voltaire al- 
moft a truth, was eruly ridiculous; and the wits of Paris did 
not lofe fo fair an cccafion of laughing at the minifter, who, 
they obferved, endeavoured in this. way to reftore the glory of 
France, recently loft by the defeat of De Graffe. Some, def- 
cending to an indifferent pun, called it the war of the dwarfs*; 
but the moft appropriated rematk was that of the grand duke 
of Ruflia. Wha: do you think of this war, aid fome one to 
him? © as of a tempeft in a glafs of water.” The Genevois, 
* madly tyrannical and madly feditious,’ did not neglect to pre- 
pare for defence. Remembering the affiftance of Charles V. 
in 1540, they applied to Jofeph, who advifed them “ to look 
for afliftance in the Helvetic confederacy, declaring that he 
was equally unable and unwilling to engage in the interefts of 
Geneva.” He added the following judicious remarks: ‘ de- 
mocracy, to fupport itfelf, requires virtues which are unfortu- 
nately not the production ‘of this age: the violences lately per- 
petrated at Geneva are a fufficient proof that the inhabitants 
are far from pofleffing ¢ them.” *A fingular eloge of democracy, 
adds M. D’Ivernois, in the mouth of an emperor, \ which ought 
to convince a free people how neceffary it is not to furnifh their 
enemies with a topic of fatire. *—TLord Abingdon’s obferva- 
tions, when applied to by the Genevois, the political fpirit of 
the moment leads us to tranfcribe. ‘ There was a time, faid 





* Guerre des Nains, alluding to the envoy Hennin, who was fuppofed to have 
been the caufe of the war, 
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his lordfhip to M. D’Ivernois, when the fieets of this nation 
were the paflports of juftice over the globe. Then your dif- 
trefles would have been heard and relieved—at prefent, cir- 
cumftances are altered, and! mention it to regret the inabilit 
of this country to fpeak to the enemies of the human race mes 4 
its accuftomed tone of authority.’ 

The armies advanced, and Geneva was left to defend itfelf. 
In the French army was, however, a xegiment which had re- 
turned from affifting America, and in this very difmilar fer- 
vice, the general and the officers engaged with great reluctance. 
An equal reluctance was feen in the army of Sardinia, and we 
have fome doubts, whether in fuch cireumftances, if the Gene- 


vois had refifted, their antagonifts would have madeany hoftile 


attempts. It was to thefe circumftances that the fingular lenity 
of France was owing, which, after all the preparations, pro- 
mifed peace, fecurity, and independence to the public, on their 
banifhing twenty-one of the reprefenters, who were mentioned 
in the terms. It is to the credit of the Genevois that this con- 
dition was for a long time refufed. The profcribed citizens, 
who were promifed fecurities and fafe conducts, offered them- 
felves as expiatory victims, but the citizens for a long time re- 
fufed the offer, and the army with unexampled patience, a pa- 
tience eafily accounted for, enlarged the period of deliberation 
repeatedly. ‘he Genevois at laft yielded and opened their 
ates. 

Though fuch was the apparent moderation of the conquerors, 
Geneva was no longer independent. The plenipotentiaries 
introduced inp ¢ dict f for the new conititution, and in order to 
fecure it, excitided all thofe from the national aflembly, who 
had taken armis in the late contefts. ‘The aflembly was reduced 
from fixteen or eighteen hundred to five hundred and twenty- 
four, and of thefe, one hundred and thirteen oppofed the new 
‘edict. The fate of a city, containing 30,000 fouls, was thus 
decided by four huncred weak intimidated citizens, but it has 
been amph ly av enged. Lhe Syndic Guainier, the relation of 
Neckar, publicly oppofed the edict, and the French general 
was compelle d to obferve, © that he had the fatisfaction of fee- 
ing that there was yet a {park of liberty remaining in Geneva,” 
—‘ yes, adds the hiftorian, as the laft figh ofa dying man Site 
that he is not yet dead.’ 

Their Rg in oppofition to the words and meaning 
of the treaty, entirely deftroyed the independence of Geneva, 
not only by preventing any new arrangement without the con- 
fent of the giularantees, but enabling them to interfere in th 
concerns of the republic, though not a pplied to, on me? foun- 
dation of common report, which they could always occafion or 
“take 
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take advantage of. It is not furprifing, therefore, that emi- 
erations were fpoken of, and a proper place of retirement agreed 
on. ‘The application to the Englifh government, and to that 
of Ireland, was made in the fhort adminiftration of the mar- 
quis of Lanfdown, who received the propofals with eagernefs, 
and a part of Ireland was actually-allotted for the retreat of 
the Genevefe. The unfettled flate of adminiftration after- 
wards delayed the execution of the plan, and cooled the ardour 
of the emigrating inhabitants. ‘Their fituation admitted of 
little real change till the year 1788, when another commotion, 
fuppofed to be owing to the price of bread, occafioned new di- 
{turbances, which, as the mediators were otherwife employed, 

produced at length a very fincere reconciliation. ‘The little 
alarms fince that period we have already hinted at; but the 
conftitution 1s now eftablifhed on juft and proper principles, 
the magiftrates are recalled, and the little convulfions which 


temporary accidents may occafion, will only ferve to point out 


the value of peace, while the former revolutions will fhow the 
neceflity of unanimity. 

We have fketched this outline from M. Ivernois’ work with- 
out any remarks in the progrefs, except noticing a little warmth 
and apparent eagernefs in his reprefentations. We fhall con- 
clude our article with the only apology for himf{zlt which we 
can find in the work. It is in a note in vol. 11. p. 137, where 
he mentions the deliberations on the treaty pi Lane by the 
armed’ guarantees at their gates, on the firft of July 1782. 

‘ The author does not conceal that he was an actor and a 
victim in the revolution which he defcribes. He even men- 
tions it to guard his readers again{t the traits of partiality 
which, notwithftanding his care, may have occafionally crept 
into -his work. ~ If any one objects that 2n hiftorian fhould 
neither have any religion, country, or party, he certainly fhall 
endeavour to fhow that he is {uperior to the imputation.—The 
object at prefent is, not to enquire whether I have ever drank 
of the cup of party, but whether I have dipped the pencil of 
the hiftorian in it; particularly whether the facts I have col- 
le€ted are true.’ If notwithftanding all my fcrupulous care in 
the choice of my documents, I have fallen in aly error, I fhall 
be eager to correct it; but this is the only motive which can 
again lead me into this controverfy. I fee too that I fhall never 
be induced to anfwer the abufe which I expect from the warm 
zealots of either party. If this hiftory deferves to be handed 
down to pofterity, to it I-appeal.’ 
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EHenriei Callifen, M.D. &8c. Principia Syftematis Chirursia 
hodicrnia, in Ufum publicum & privatum Adornata. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Hafnix. 


THE firft volume of this very able and fcientific fyftem of 

modern furgery has been for fome time before us: it was 
publithed three years fince; but the fecond has come to our 
hands only within a few monitlis, and we wifhed not to mu- 
tilate what we thought of importance to prefent entire. Sur- 
gery has not yet, perhaps, aflumed the form of a fyftem, for 
turgeons have, in general, thought it fuflicient if they united 
fubjects nearly allied, and even thefe relations have yielded to 
convenience, to the fize of a volume, or confiderations of f{tilf 
lefs importance. It muft be afterwards confidered, how much 
it has gained by the fuppofed improvement. 

Surgery, in its moft extenfive fenfe, includes every method 
of relieving by external means; and in this view it compre- 
hends probably every difeafe, for we recolleét none in which 
different external remedies and applications are not fometimes. 
ufeful. Difeafes, however, in this extent, are not our author’s 
objet; nor does he, on the other hand, confine himfelf to 
thofe only which require a chirurgical operation. He treats 
of the difeafes which principally require external means, and 
only points out the ufe of thofe external applications in others. 
As the fyftem of medicine is practiced 1 in this country, our 
author undoubtedly interferes with the province of the phyfi- 
cian; but perhaps the feparation is unnatural, improper, and 
te arcely to be preferved with precifion. 

The firft volume contains the introduction, with an expla- 
vation of general difeafes, and the gencra/ chirurgical reme- 
dies. It may be ftyled the pathology and therapeutics of fur- 
gery. The firft clafs contains the difeafes of the folids and 
fluids: the difeafes of the folids are morbid laxity or debility, 
and rigidity ; the remedies, friCtion, compreffion, cold, elec- 
tricity, magneti/m, and mujic, unttions, fomentations, cata~ 
plafms, and warm-bathing of every kind, refpectively. The 
general difeafes of the fluids, requiring external remedies, are 
a redundant or deficient quantity, and a depraved quality. The 
remedies of the firft kind are bleeding from the veins or ar- 
teries, fcarifcation, evacuation by leeches, blifters, iffues, 
featons, errhines, external fialagogues, fuction, glyfters, fup- 
potitories, and injections : thofe of the fecond are only the va- 
rious means of fupplying nutriment, when the patient is unable 
to fwallow, by means of glyiters, _warm-bathing, &e. The 
chirurgical remedies, adapted for depraved fluids, confift on- 
ly in infufing or transfufing fluids move mild and healthy, a 
method which the late attempts in one of our univerfities will 


probably 











venefection, M. Callifen treats of the different accidents, in 
confequence of bleeding, with the remedies — eccymolis ; 
wound of an artery, of a lymphatic veflel, a nerve, a tendon, 
and the pericfieum ; ; inflammation of the internal coat of a 
VEIN 3 phfegmon, and abfvefs ; infe€tion, communicated by a 
lancet, aiid fyncope. Each of thefe accidents are treated of 
dhortly and cc nprehenfively. 

The firft clafs of chirurgical difeafes are, 1. Thofe from ir- 
Titation : He orders are ps ains, fpafms, fevers, and inflamma- 
tions. Of the inflammations our author calls his firft genus 
the true phlegmone, the fecond the mixed inflammation, in- 
cluding eryfipelas, rheumatiim and gout, as {pecies 5 thirdly, 
the f{purious inflammations, fuch as flying pains from, acri+ 
mony; and fourthiy, particular inflammations. Perh: ips the 
firft order, pains, including the pain of the teeth and ear, 
might be reduced to intlammations; for, though they are cer- 
tainly caufed by acrimony, ‘independent of inflammation, they 
feldom continue with violence, without becoming inilamma- 
tory. If, ina furgical view, it be contended that they may 
require particular operations to remove acrimony, fo may oph- 
thalmia, the phymofis infantum, &c. ‘The fecond clalg con- 
tains difeafes from a folution of continuity; of this clafs, the 


abfceffes, ulcers, wounds, and fractures form fo many natu-. 


ral orders, not merely independent 5 but, from their arrange- 
ment, illuftrating each other. ‘The third clafs is more artifi- 
cial; it is entitled difeafes from an impediment to, or a fup- 
preflion of the circulation. ‘The firft order contains the cold 
humours, and the ge nera are dropfies, cyftides, phymata, and 
excrefcentiz. ‘The carcinoma apertum, a variety of the phy- 
mata, ought undoubtedly to have been confidered unde 
ulcers, but it was probably not proper to feparate it from 
the other {tages of the complaint. The fecond order is a na- 
tural one, the marcores, the third retentiones, including 1i- 
curies, ileus, and partus impoflibilis: the fourth, the refolu- 
tiones, and the genera are apoplexia, fyncope, /uffocationes, 
and paralyfes; the fifth, corruptiones, including gangrene and 
necrofis. ‘The fourth clafs contains the changes 1 in the fitua- 
tion of the parts; and the only natural orders are luxations, 
herniz, and perhaps prolapfus. ‘The deviationes and diafty- 
{es are orders evidently artificial. ‘The fifth clafs contains dif- 
eafes from a preternatural conformation. The firit order 
© cohzfiones naturales,’ includes cataraét, calculus, imperfo- 
rations and concretions.—The fecond order contains the de- 
formities from excefs or defect. 

From this fhort account our readers may eafily judge of the 
extent and utility of our author’s fy{tem. ‘here are no plates in 
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the volumes, and, for the defcriptions of the furgical inftru- 
ments, he refers to Brambilla’s Inftrumentarum Chirurgicum. 
Except in one inftance, which will be obferved in our abftra&, 
he does not interfere with the profeflor of midwifery. In a 
fyllabus, where much is repeated from other authors, and 
many things concifely mentioned, it will not be expected that 
we fhall follow M. Callifen clofely. It will be only neceflary 
to felect fpecimens of his doétrine and opinions from differ- 
ent parts of the volumes. We do this the more willingly, as 
we truit it may induce fome furgeon of this country to tran{- 
late the work with notes. 

In general, the remarks on the pathology and the therapeu- 
tics of furgery, though fhort, are clear, comprehenfive, and 
judicious. We fhallfelect our firft f {pecimen from his account 
of the cold-bath, and fhail endeavour to preferve the very con- 
cife ftyle of our author in the tranflation. 

After mentioning the primary and fecondary effect he goes 
on. ‘ From thefe effects it appears that cold-bathing is a prin- 
cipal remedy, not only again{t the laxity of the fimple folid, 
but debility of the nerves, and complicated difeafes of the 
fluids. It is therefore of ufe in various fevere difeafes by its 
curative powers, and particularly ferviceable as a prophylactic. 
We ule it with the firft view in difeafes of the glands, parti- 
cularly the lymphatic glands, 1 in different cutaneous complaints, 
-as for inflance, the itch, leprofy, fcurvy, rickets, hyileria, 

uterine difeafes, pains, convulfions, fpafms, palfy, and putrid 
fever: frictions with ice have been found uifeful even in the 
plague. Asa prophylactic, or powerful corroborant, it is of 
infinite fervice to every age and either fex, without excepting 
the moit tender infants, particularly if friction be employed 
after the bath, which, befides the peculiar advantages of fric- 
tion, cleans the fkin, ar carries off impurity. Indeed the fud- 
den momentaneous action of cold water is fufficient to produce 
the effects before enumerated; but thefe are followed by a 
more rapid tendency of the blood to the brain, not to be check- 
ed and unjuftly fufpeéted of being i injurious ; ; but it is rather fa- 
jutary, if the brain is not injured, and no plethoric {tate fub- 
fits. On the cor ntrary, however, going flowly into the water, 
and ftaying long in It, is dangerous, as'it induces laxity and 
debility, occafions internal congeftions, diffolutions, obftruc- 
jions, neryous affections, &c. 

‘ ‘This remedy muft be avoided when the perfpiration is co- 
pious, which can fcarcely ever be fupprefled without danger, 
when there is any fixed obftruction in any vifcus, when there 
js a plethora or any tendency to local congeftions. Prudence 
pifo advifes the more moveable conftitutions to ule the colds 
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bath by degrees, in order to prevent nervous commotions. It 
is better to begin with a more temperate bath, and to guard 
againft the fudden impulfe of the water by a flannel drefs. 

© A local cold-bath, a kind of imbrocation, ftillicidium, or a 
ftream of cold water, is ufeful, not only from the cold, but 
from its velocity and impulfe. Cold applications and fomen- 
tations, by means of towels, filters, fponges, bladders, the 
applicaiion of {now and frictions with ice, muft be repeated as 
often as mecataty and the fymptoms require. In general, the 
{maller the part fubjeéted to the cold, the lefs is the effect, 
and the longer it fhould be continued. In ufing the ftillicidiam, 
to leflen the difagreeable feeling, the place fhould be changed, 
or the impulfe of the water leilened by interpofing linen. 

‘ No injurious accumulations of blood will arife in the inter- 
nal parts from cold applications to the part external to them. 
Theory rather fhows, that, by the confent of the nerves, the 
internal veffels of any given part are alfo contracted, and the 
blood repelled to more diftant parts; and experience confirms 
the opinion from the ufe of cold applications in apoplexies, 
concullions of the brain, opthalmies, herniz, and difeafes of 
the teftes. 

© Local baths have a powerful influence in rengthening, 
fupporting, and Rtimulating the parts to which they are ap- 
plied, and are occafionally fedative and refolvent. ‘This reme- 
y & is therefore of fi: regular efficacy in innumerable local com- 

laints—the firft ftage of inflammation; wounds, particularly 
of the head; contufions, and their confequences; cold tu- 
mours; and hernie, with the precautions hereafter mention- 
ed. Waters medicated by nature or art, with fimilar powers, 
greatly increafe the effeéts of the bath. Among theie, the fo- 
mentation of Schmucker, compoted of five gallons of w ater, 
two quarts of vinegar, four ounces of fal. ammoniac, and ‘one 
ounce of depurated nitre, preferves i its former reputation.’ 

We could not properly curtail this quotation, fince we de- 
figned 1 it to be a {pecimen of the author’s manner, as well as 
contai ning | fome facts and hiuts of mnpostanet. In our other 
— from this firft part we muit be more concife. It may 
have been remarked, that electricity and magnetifm are among 
M. C Calli fen’s remedies. Under the firft head, he points out 
the effects more commonly attributed to it by its admirers, and 
obierves, that pofitive and negative electricity are, in thefe re~ 
fpects, the famé. ‘With refpect to its medical virtues, he con- 
fiders it of great fervice in laxities of the fimple folids, and the 
more compound difeafes, as rheumatifms and inflammations, 
not produced by mechanical flimulus. ‘¢ It is therefore,’ he 
remarks, ‘of great fervice in ophthalmies, eryfipelas, cold 
glandular tumours, paralyfis, atrophy, gutta ferena, glaucoma, 
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fpafms, incipient abfcefs, fiftula lacrymalis, periodical nervous 
head-ach, gout, fuppreflion of the catamenia, and hemorr- 
hoids.’ He recommends the avoiding too long continuance of 
the remedy at once, and too violent fhocks. Of megnétifrn 
he remarks, that there are many examples of its being ufeful 
in difeafes arifing partiy from debility, and partly from flimu- 
lus, and that it contributes not a little to the increafe of ani- 
mal heat. The method of communicating magnetifm, for 
furgical purpoles, is as follows. ‘ A natural, armed magnet, 
or an artificial one, 1s held with its north pole oppofite to the 
affected part, and, from thence, is moved downwards to the 
extremities, in a ‘direGtion parallel to that part. Secondly, 
many artificial magnets, placed contiguous, with their poles 
oppofed, are carried under the cloaths; or, covered with linen 
or filk, are included in collars, girdles, or bracelets. Thirdly, 
magnetic laminz of different forms are placed on the fkin, cone 
fined on it, and changed as often as they contract ruft. Our 
author thinks the magnetic power acts on the nerves, and that 
jt is not yet afcertained whether it has any influence, without 
the affiftance of the imagination. 

‘ Animal magnetifm, once commended, then forgotten, and 
lately raifed with fo much oftentation, refts on a very infecure 
Seundaticn:, wholly deftitute of any rational fupport. The 
boafted effects are owing to the irritation of the more fenfible 
parts of the body, and the e powers of the imagination: from 
this fource, the ipafms and convulfions, as well as the evacuas 
tions occafioned. by animal magnetif{m, may be explained.’ 

In the medical and furgical part of the work we find much 
to commend, a few facts which raife fome doubts, and a very 
little to blame. After a very careful perufal, it appears no 
ealy tafk to give a proper account of it: if we felect one dif 
eafe as a frec cimeny we mutt tranferibe much which is already 
known, and to afcertain what is new, or may be interefting, is 
a dificult tafk. “We can chearfully and almoft unrefervedly 
praife what our author has faid on ophthalmia and angina of 
the different kinds, particularly the angina membranacea, call- 
ed by our neighbours the croop, in all of which he departs 
from the peculiar office of a furgeon. ‘We think alfo, that all 
which our author has faid of wounds in the head, and of the 
operation of the trepan, is fingularly correét and juft ; yet nei- 
ther of thefe complaints afford fuch an extraé as will give an 
adequate idea of the work, We muft therefore, as the lefs in- 
convenience, follow him in fome particular difeafe, and as our 
former extracts are rather of a medical nature, we fhal! felect 
frit a purely chirurgical fubject, the management of hydro- 
cele, 
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In the three kinds mentioned, the water occurs in the cellu- 
lar texture of the fcrotum, in the tunica vaginalis, or in the 
involucrum of the fpermatic cord. The fymptoms and the 
caufe are fufficiently known. ‘The prognofis, as ufual, is ta- 
ken from the time of life, the duration of the difeafe, the ha- 
bits and conflitution. After drawing off the water by a proper 
canula, an inflammation coming on, fometimes radically cures 
the patient; but it is more common to find the colleCtion of 
fluid return. It happens occafionally, that from a wound- 
ed veffel, blood will be effufed under the tkin, and produce 
a blackneis in the adjoining parts, and, in old cacheétic per-- 
fons, gangrene and death. After the operation, cold anti 
feptic epithems, and a moderately con{tricting bandage, are ad- 
vifed. But, for the more perfect cure, different methods of 
exciting inflammation, by introducing irritating bodies, by the 
feton and by acauttic, are defcribed. 

‘ By thefe means frequent experience has fhown, that the: 
difeafe may be cured certainly and radically. One common in- 
convenience, however, attends all, that a necefl lary < and proper 
degree of inflammation to bring on a fufficient union in the 
vaginal and albugineous fac, cannot be obtained. If too fmall, 
the difeafe returns; if too great, very violent fymptoms, ah 
intractable, are induced; nor, in this fituation, can the ftate 
of the tefticle be properly afcertained. Confidering every 
thing, therefore, a complete incifion of the whole fac feems 
preferable to this inflammatory and fuppuratory procefs. ‘Thofe 
who prefer this method thould employ the puncture once or 
oftener, if they find that the ftate of the teftis leads them to 
adopt the operation juft mentioned. If the fluid evacuated be 
turbid, bloody, fanious, or foetid, or, if the teftis be found 
difeafed, every irritation fhould be avoided, and the humour 
extirpated without delay. 

‘With refpect to the operation, a fimple incifion, and a pro- 
‘per treatment afterwards are alone neceflary, and, with due 
attention, I never faw, in a good conttitution, any difagree- 
able fymptoms follow. In complicated circumitances, it is 
much more fafe than the other methods.’—The defcription of 
the operation can only be properly underftood in the work 
itfelf. 

The hydrocele of the fpermatic cord is only a difeafe of im- 
portance when it forms a fac, and increafes fo much as to pro- 
duce inconvenience from the diftention and confequent irrita- 
tion. By the fluctuation, and the impofhbility of reduction, 
fo as to leave the teftis free, can it be diftinguifhed from the 
other kind of fpermatic hydrocele (the peritonalis), and from 
hernia. A furrow on the external furface fhows that there is 
a feptum dividing the fac, and peforation js a doubtful reme- 
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dy, while it is uncertain how many facs there are. The inci- 
fion is, in this inftance, highly preferable. The peritoneal 
hydrocele, attending often hernia, and generally connected 
with it, requires only punctures. 

Our late attention to M. Baudelocque’s Syftem of Midwife- 
ty*, led us to examine our author’s obfervations on the partus 
impoflibilis, in which cafe only, the affiftance of the general 
furgeon is required. 

The circumftances, in which he admits of the. Czefarian 
fetion, is when the death of the mother leaves this method 
as the only refource; when the aperture of the pelvis is lefs 
than two inches and a half; when the child is in the Fallopian 
tube, or in the abdomen, from rupture of the uterus; or in 
cafes of an hernia uteri. ‘The preferable part for the incifion is 


the linea alba. The operation, with fome judicious direc-: 


tions for our rendering it fuccefsful, fellow. He next adverts 
to the fynchondrotomia. 

The fymphyfis of the offa pubis, and the ligaments between 
the illia and facrum, are during gravidity, in our author’s opi- 
nion, enlarged and {welled. ‘The divifion of the fymphyfis alfa, 
he thinks, is not dangerous; and that, zw fome degree, it will 
increafe the oblique diameter of the uterus. ‘ It-muft be own- 
ed, indeed, that the leffer diameter of the pelvis cannot be in- 
creafed by this operation more than three lines, to which the 
interftice itfelf, and the convexity of the bregma, entering 
partly into the aperture muft be added. If therefore more 
than three or four lines are neceffary to be added to the dia- 
meter, even when the birth is affifted by the forceps,’ more 
effectual operations muft fuperfede the fection of the fymphyfis. 

¢ Synchondrotamia is therefore indicated, 1. When an ad- 
dition of three lines to the diameter of the pelvis will render 
the aperture fufficient for the paflage of the child. 2. When 
the head of the child is fo faft wedged in the ftrait, as to be m- 
capable of coming forward or of being pufhed back. 3. When 
the child can neither be turned, nor the forceps applied, and in 
flammation, gangrene, and rupture of the uterus appear una- 
voidable. 

¢It muft not be concealed, that the circumftances which 
indicate it, and the operation itfelf are ob{cure and difficult. 
1. Itis often difficult, and even in fome circum{tances impof- 

ble, to know the diameter of the pelvis with fufficient accu- 
racy. 2. In diftorted pelvis, the various figure and curvature 
of the offa pubis, the lateral inclination of the os facrum, the 
angle of the conneCtion of the ileum with the os facrum, often 
different in the different fides, make a great difference in the 

effeé?s of the enlargement procured by the fynchondrotomia, 








~* Onur account of this work was: -defigned for the current Number; but was 
wnavoidably poftponed. 
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and may render the operation ufelefs. 3. An unufual fize in 
the head of the child, which cannot be difcovered; its incon- 
venient or diftorted fituation in the pelvis; the oflification of 
the futures, &c. may impede the fuccefs of the operation. 

. The fymphyfis,.in diftorted pelves, is not always in the 
middle, but bent to one fide, which makes the operation: dif- 
ficult. 5. ‘The lower aperture of the pelvis is often not altered 
by the operation. 6. In diftorted pelves, the pofterior liga- 
ments, even by an equal diftention, do not equally yield: one 
of them is often broken, and it is marked by an obfcure found. 
7. When the ofla pubis are feparated, the anterior part of the 
connection of the ileum with the facrum is feparated, the pof- 
terior part is more firmly comprefied, by which the facrum 
is pufhed forward, and the diameter of the pelvis really leffen- 
ed. 8. Inflammatory fuppuration, caries, and gangrene often 
follow the forcible feparation of the bones, the cellular tex- 
ture of the bladder and ligaments.’ 

We had purpofed to give fome account of our author’s ob- 
fervations on cataract; but our limits will not allow us to pro- 
ceed, and we have probably {aid enough to induce our readers. 
torefer to the work, or fome ingenious furgeon to tranflate it. 
We need not repeat our commendations, for our attention to 
thefe volumes fhows that we think them really valuable. 








Il Filofirato, Poema di Gio. Boccacio, ora per la prima volta 
dato in luce. Parigi, Didot il maggiorc. 1789. Svo. 


Edwards. ‘ London, 


rT HE editor of this poem is grofsly miftaken in his repeated 
ailertions, that he has now publifhed it for the firft time. 
Mr. Tyr whitt, i in his Effay on the Language and Verfification 
of Ch faucet, among the Prolegomena to his excellent edition 
of that poet’ s ‘lales, has long ago told us, that in the curious 
library of the late Mr. Crofts, he found L/ Fylo/irato, che tracia 
de lo innamoramento de Troylo et Gryfeida, et de molte altre infi- 
nite battaghe. Impreffo nella inclita cita de Milano, per Ma- 
giftro Uldericho yeas wxeler, nelle anno M.CCCC.LXXKXXVILI, @ 
di xxvii de mefe di Septembre, in 4to. ‘his edition of 1498 
is, however, one of the fcarceft books in the Italian language ; 
and it is not fuprizing that it efcaped the prefent editor, to 
whom we are equally obliged for the curious poem before u, 
The profe of Boccacio has been fo much celebrated, that it 
has eclipfed his poetical fame ; not to mention, that his poetry 
by no means rivals that of Dante or Petrarca. It is, indeed, 
fo lame, fo void of the vivida vis, that we do not wonder at 
the neglect into which it has fallen. But to the Englith critic 
it has its attractions, becaufe that Chaucer, the great father of 
our 
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our poetry, has imitated two poems of Boccacio very clofely, 
the Zefeide, in the Knight’s Tale, and that now before us, in 
his Troilus and Creflida. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has given a fummary account of the Tefeide, 
in his Introductory Difcourfe to the Canterbury Tales; but as 
he unfortunately did not extend his labours: to the whole of 
Chaucer’s works, a fummary of the Filoftrato did not enter his 
plan. We fhall therefore lay before our readers a little ab- 
ftract, after a few preliminary remarks. 

The editor, in his preface, informs us, both this poem and 
the ‘Tefleide were compofed by Boceacio in praife of Fiam- 
metta, his miftrefs, fuppofed by almoft all the authors of his 
fife to have been the fair Maria, natural daughter of Robert, 
king of Naples. He then fays, that two caufes operated to- 
wards the neglect into which this poem had fallen; the firft, 
the fuperiority of Boccacio’s profe; the fecend, the iercueellts 
nefs and difcordance cf the manufcripts of this piece, to be 
found in the libraries of Italy. The editor having long re- 
fided in Tufcany, was fo fortunate as to precure a very fine 
MS. on vellum, written in the year 1393, which he compared 

with diverle MSS. at Florcnce, and particularly with four 
ancient and valuable ones in the Laurentian library. He con- 
cludes with mentioning his defign of publifhing the Teffeide, 

which, we underftand, is alfo in agitation here; and that in 
the royal library at Paris, there is a French tranflation of the 
Filoftrato, written about the year 1457. He does not, how- 
ever, feem to have confulted the Italian MS. of this poem in 
that library mentioned by Montfaucon, in his Bibliotheca Ma- 
nufcriptorum, tom. il. p. 793. 

To the editor’s preface fucceeds Argamento dell’ Autore, or, 
the Author’s Argument, falfely fo intituled; for it is a long 
and infipid addrefs to his miftrefs Fiametta, upon fending 
her this poem, full of love, finely fpun, and wrought into a fpi- 
der’s web, thus hung over the porch of his edifice. “Take a 
fpecimen : © Ohime ! quante volte per minor doglia fentire fi 
fono eth fpontaneamente ritorti da guardare i] tempio, le log- 
gie, le piazze, e altri luoghi, i quali gia vaghi e defiderofi cer- 
cavano di vedere e talvolta in effi videro la voftra fembianza e 
in loro core fieno coftretti a dire quello mifero de Geremia, 
Come fiede fola la citta la quale in addietro era piena di populo 
e donna delle genti.’ We fhall not attempt to tranflate fuch 
precious language. 

‘This poem is divided into ten parts, of fixty or feventy oc- 
tave ftanzas each. We fhall attempt to give a brief idea of 
the general contents. 

Part I. ‘Troilus becomes enamoured of Grifeida, daughter 
of Chalcas, bi/hop of Troy. 

Il. 'Troi- 
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Il. Troilus tells his love to Pandarus, coufin of Gr rifeida, 
who confoles him, and then induces Grifeida to love him. 

lil. Grifeida examines her own heart, whether the ought 
to love Troilus or not: confultations between Troilus and 
Pandarus; Troilus writes to Grifeida, who confents to his 
addrefles. 

IV. ‘Troilus and Pandarus converfe together on conceal- 
ing the love of Grifeida. Converfation between Troilus and 
his miftrefs. His fuccefs. 

V. Grifeidais reftored to her father. The gnef of Troi- 
lus, and the arguments of Pandarus to confole him. ‘The Tro- 
jan ladies vifit Grifeida before her departure. Laft converfa- 
tion of Troilus and Gr ifeida, who promifes to return in tendays. 

VI. ‘Troilus goes in fearch of Grifeida: their conyeria- 
tion. She is given up to her father, who was in the Greek 
camps ‘Troilus returns to Lroy in defpair, and by the advice 
of Pandarus takes up his refidence with Sarpedon, who had 
come to affift the Trojans. 

Vil. Grifeida given up by Priam to Diomed, to be re- 
ftored to her father. She is received by the Greeks with joy 
and with feftivals. 

Vill. Grifeida grieves for the abfence of Troilus. Dio- 
med comes to confole her, and, blaming Troilus, declares his 
own love. Converfations of Troilus and Pandarus. 

IX. ‘Troilus wifhes to kill himfelf, becaufe in a dream he 
faw Grifeida ravifhed from him. Converfation with Panda- 
rus. ‘Troilus writes to Grifeida, but receives no anfwer. 

X. , Caffandra cautions Troilus againft his love for Gri- 
feida. He difcovers her love of Diomed. His complaints. 
He is flain by Achilles. 

Though we have been obliged to pafs over fome {mall 
events, yet the reader may judge from this fketch how little 
incident there is here for a poem in ten books. Chaucer’s 
tranflation is as ample as the original, and has never been 
efteemed among his beft works, becaufe of this radical defed 
of incident. 

To enable the reader to form an idea of Chaucer’s mode of 
tranflation, we fhall fubjoin two ftanzas from the beginning, 
and one from the end of the poem, as given in the original, 
and in Chaucer’s metaphrate. 

Boccacio’s addrefs to his miftrefs is changed by Chaucer, 
and we fhall therefore begin with the feventh ftanza. 


Erano a Troia li Greci d’intorno 
Nell’ armi forti, giufta lor potere ; 
Ciafcuno ardito, fiero, prode, e adorno 
Si dimoftrava con li loro fchiere ; 
Ognua 
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Ognun la ftringe piu di giorno in giorno, 
Concordan tutti ad un pari volere 

Di vendicar loltragio e la rapina 

Per Paris fatta di Elena regina. 


uando Calcas, la cui alta fcienza 
Avea gia meritato di fentere 
Mercé d’ Apollo, da tutti credenza 
Volendo del futuro il vero ardire, 

ual la longa vinceffe fofferenza 

De Troiani o de Greci il grande ardire ; 
Conobbe, e vidde, dopo lunga guerra 
Morti i Troiam, e disfatta la terra. 


CHAUCER. 

It is wel wift how that the Grek is ftrong 
In armis with a thoufand fhippis went 
To Troie wardis, and the citie long 
Befieged in, nigh ten yeres ere thei ftent, 
And how in divers wife and one entent 
The ravifhing to wreke of Queine Heleine 
By Paris done, thei wroughtin all their peine. 


Now fell it fo that in the towne there was 
Dwelling a lord of gret autorite, 
A gret divine, that cleped was Calcas, 
That in that fcience fo expert was, that he 
Knew well that T'roie would deftroyed be, 
By anfwer of his god, that hight was thus 
Dan Phebus or Apollo Delphicus, &c. 


BOCCACIO. 
tl furore di Troilo ne’ diverfi 
Attachi nocque a Grecifenza fallo, 
Che di lor pochi ne veniano avverfi, 
Chi non cacciafle morti da cavallo ; 
Erano i colpi fuoi cofi perverfi, 
Che refiutavan tutti entrare in ballo: 
Un giorno alfin che uccifo ne avea mille, 
Morto ei rimafe per le man d’Achille. 


CHAUCER., 

The wrathe as I began you for to feie 
Of Troilus the Grekis broughtin dere, 
For thoufandis his handis madin deye, 
As he that was withoutin any pere, 
Save in his time Hector as I can here. 
But welawaie! (fave only Godis will) 


Difpitoufly him flough the fierce Achill. 
i Bi 
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Diétionnaire des Graveurs, anciens et aided nes. Par F. Bafan, 
Graveur. Seconde Edition. 2 Tomes 8vo. Paris. 178g. 
Edwards. London. . : 


WHEN a new edition of a work is remarkably enlarged, 

we confider it as our duty to notice it; and this is the 
cafe with the prefent. M. Bafan had, however, better have 
intitled his work DiGionnaire des Meilleurs Graveurs; for, 
confidered as a general dictionary of the artifts in this line, it 
is very deficient. At the end of the fecond volume are given 
two alphabetical tables, one of the engravers mentioned in 
Strutt’s Dictionary, London, 1785, 2 vols. 4to. and the other 
of thefe in Gandenelli’s Notizie Jfforiche dag? Intaghatori, 
Sienna, 1771, 3 vols. 8vo. but omitted in the prefent com- 
pilation, becaufe their works were unknown to M. Bafan, or 
were too indifferent to be mentioned. And M. Bafan ob- 
ferves, that Strutt and Gandenelli have often cited editors as 
engravers; and have admitted engravers of letters and maps to 
a place among their fuperiors. “The'latter reafons of omitlion 
are good; the former bad, for many curious prints may have 
e{caped the ocular infpe¢tion of our author, and his judgment 
may not always be decifive. 

In perufing this work we have been fomewhat furprifed at 
the negle& with which the Englifh artifts are treated, while 
extravagant encomiums are heaped upon the Frencli. M. 
Bafan even falls often into that fingularity of his countrymen, 
cacography of Enghith names. For Trotter we have Trotte, 
for Kirkal, Kirchal, for Stubbs, Stabbs, for Strutt, Srutt, &c. 
&e. Hf this defeat proceeds from ignorance it is contempt- 
ible; if from f fup percitioufnels it is fill more fo. But we in- 
cline to impute it to the former caufe, for the author is fo un- 
learned that he.always reckons the fifteenth century from the 
year 1500, the fixteenth from 1600, &c. In what century 
would he have placed any artift who lived in the year of 
Chrift 99? 

We thall tranflate a few articles, in order to give the rea- 
der an idea of this publication. 

‘ Adams, Robert, born at London 1 in 1§20, where he died 
in 1591. He was architect and director ‘of the buildings to 
queen Elizabeth. He has engrayen the adventures of the Spa} 
nifh fleet, cailed The invincible, when it perifhed on the 
coafts of England, publifhed by Ruyter in 1589. 

‘ Baillie, William, an officer in the Englith fervice, and an 
amateur. We have of him many pretty “prints, in the man- 
net of Rembrandt ; among others, 

‘ A very good copy of the Weigher of Gold, a capital ise 


of that matter, 
‘He 
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© He has re‘tored the plate of Rembrandt, reprefenting the 
Paralytic cured; known under the name of the Piece of a 
Hundred Fiorins. 

‘Sufanna Juftified, and the Elders Confounded, after Ger- 
brant Vander Eckout, &c.’ 


A number of other pieces, either in the manner of Rem- 
brandt, or in the dark manner (mezzotinto), after different 
mafters, Italian, Flemifh, and Dutch, whom he has copied 
with much intelligence. His works form a volume pretty con- 
fiderable and interefting. 

‘ Bartolozzi, Francis, a fkiilful Italian engraver, born at 
Florence in 1730, now living at London. We have of him a 
large quantity of prints, much fought after by the amateurs; 
‘and with juftice, as well becaufe of the correéinefs of the de- 
fign, as for the agreeable engraving, which qualities he knows 
how to unite in all that comes from his fkillful hands, viz. 

‘ Clytia changed into a Sun-Flow€r, a large piece in a round | 
form, after Annibal Caracci. 

‘The Sleep of the Infant Jefus, contemplated by his Mo- 
ther; a fubject known under the name of The Silence; after 
the fame mafter: and which has aiready been engraven by Han- 
zelman, and by Picart le Romain. 

. ©The yo ie Woman, a picce of middle fize in breadth, 
after Auguftin Caracci. 

‘ A Circumcifion, a large piece in height, after Guercino. 

‘A number of other pieces, after the fame matter, from 
pieces preferved in Italy and in England. 

‘The DiGator Camillus coming to deliver Rome when 
taken by Brennus, a large piece in breadth, after Sebaftian 
Ricci. 

‘A Holy Family, a {mall piece in breadth, after Benedetto 
Lutti. 

‘His works are numerous. His affiduity in labour and his 
promptnefs of execution have produced a prodigious number 
of precious moriels. 

‘ Berfenew, John, a Ruffian, born in Siberia in 1762: en- 
praved at Paris, in 1787, a piece after Dominichino, from the 
gallery of the royal palace, and many other pieces of that col- 
lection.’ 

A Siberian engraver forms a curious inftance of the pro- 


gref{s of the arts. In the courfe of time we may have engrav- 
ers among the Laplanders. 


* Boydell, Tohn, an engraver and printfeller refiding in Lon« 
don. We have by him fome etchings, and fome engravings, 
among others, 

‘Two Landfcapes enriched with Figures and Animals, large 
pieces in breadth, after Berghem. 


9 ‘ He 
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‘ He is editor of an infinite number of plates, after the moft 
celebrated pictures in England, which he has caufed to be exe- 
cuted by the beft engravers at London, Englifh and foreign. 
‘The money which this enterprize has fcattered among the ar- 
tifts has defervedly procured him the title of a proteétor of the 
arts, and a friend of the artifts: 

‘ Hogarth, William, an Englifh painter. There are, how- 
ever, of his a number of prints engraven after his own pic- 
tures, and fome of them etched. The mott of his fubjects are 
hiftorical, moral, and critical: We find in his prints charac- 
ters of an extraordinary expreflion, as well as in his pictures.’ 


What are we to make of the article Famnitzer, born at Nu- 
renberg in 1508, and who died there in 1486? See p. 285. 
See allfo Kuapton, p. 302, and Ruffel, p. 303, for like er- 


rors. 


*Kachlach, ap artift of Malabar, has engraven in wood, 
about the year 4720, a number of pagodas of ditlerent fizes, 
having many heads and arms: but thefe fingular plates never 
reach us, except illuminated with the juice of herbs, in the 
molt lively tints, and highly coloured. 

‘ Legat, F. a Scotchman, and an eleve of Strange. We 
know of him two pieces, of middle fize in heighth, after Run- 
giman (Runciman), reprefenting Andromeda and Fortune, 
&c: 

‘ Palch, John, an Englith engraver, executed in 1770 twen- 
ty-fix heads after paintings of Maf. accio, which were ina 
monaftery at Florence, confumed by fire in 1771. 

‘Pirane&, Giovanni Battifta, an Italian archite€t, of whom 
_we have infinite etchings. His works confift of fixteen vo- 
‘lumes in folio, principally reprefenting the moft remarkable 
édifices of ancient Rome, and which rendered that city the 
moft magnificent, as it was the capital of the univerfe, fuch as 
the author has imagined them to be, or as he thought he found 
them in their vefliges. Befides this work, the fruit of a pro- 
found refearch, Piranefi has given compofitions i in architecture 
of his own invention, in which he fhews no lefs genius, than 
erudition in his other produCtions. He died at Rome in 1778, 
aged 70. 

‘ Scorodoamo, Gabriel, a Ruflian, has engraved at London, 
in the dotted manner, feveral round prints after Mortimer.’ 


M. Bafan has repeatedly expreffed great contempt of /a ma- 
niére pointillée des Anglois, or the dotted manner of the Eng- 
lifh engravers; and we have certainly gone too much into it, 
to the neglect of that manly ftyle of plain engraving, which 
has pleafed for two centuries and a half, and will always pleafe, 
while the dotted manner will pafs away like a fafhioa. 

Ap. Vou. L. Pp ‘ Siegen, 
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‘ Siegen, , an officer in the fervice of the prince of 
Hefle, was, as is faid, the inventor of mezzotinto in 1643. 
He engraved the portrait of Eleonora de Gonzaguez, wife of 
-the emperor Ferdinand I. He taugl:t this art to the prince 
Palatine Robert, who carried it into England, in the voyage 
that he made there with Charles. 

‘ N. B. See in the King’s Cabinet the Portfolio of Ama- 
teurs. 

‘ Vaillant, Valerant, a {killful engraver in mezzotinto, born 
at Lifle in Flanders, in 1623, and who died at Anefterdam in 
1677, was an eleve of Erafmus Quillinus. He was the frit 
who engraved in mezzotinto, a fecret which had been confid- 


ed to him by prince Robert, high-admiral of England, who 
invented it.’ 





How is this article to be reconciled with the preceding ! ? 


© Watfon, Carolime, born at London in 1759, engraved 
there, in 1785, a {mall portrait of Woollett, a celebrated Eng- 
-lith engraver, after Stuart, &c. 

‘ Garrick at the Feet’ of Shakefpeare’s Statue, after Pine, 
a large piece in heighth. 

‘Welt, C. engraved at London, in 1787, the View of an 
{ron Bridge, canftrucied in the environs of that city. 


Upon the whole, we expected to find more information, 
and fewer errors, in a work which has followed many others 
of the fame kind. 








La Compagne de la ‘Feuneffi, ou Entretiens d'une Inflitutrice 
avec fon ‘Elevi. 2°Vols. Yam». 6s. Edwards.® London. 


HE authorefs of this amiable little work informs us, in 
her preface, that many authors have written upon: edu- 
cation, but that the fubje€t is.not yet exhaufted s on the con- 
trary, thediverfity of characters renders it every day more fer- 
tile. That of all the books, which have lately appeared, for the 
ufe of very young ladies, the Converfations of Emilia feem to 
her the beft calculated to make an impreffion upon the infant 
mind, ‘That this book, putinto the hands of a little lady, full 
of wit and vivacity, and always perufed by her with new plea- 
jure, led our authorefs to judge that this was the moft amuf- 
ing ityle, and, perhaps, the moft inftru€tive for young minds. 
That the has accor dingly chofen the converfations of Emilia for 
the model of ner work. But as Imilia is a child of five years 
of age, lively, yet mild and docile, obedient to her mother, of 
xceflive fenfibility ; and who, in fact, appears almoft fault- 
Jefs, and whofe converfations with her shnther feem to have no 
end but to afford her an agreeable amufement, and give her an 
extreme facility in expreiling her thoughts: on_the contrary, 
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the e/eve in the prefent work is lively, paflionate, indocile, ob- 
{tinate, infenfible; and, in fhort, unites in herfelf all the faults 
of infancy. She is fuppofed to be placed, at eight years of age, 
under the care of a governefs; and is in this firft part condu@- 
ed to the age of twelve. If thefe volumes fhould be favourably 
received, our authorefs intends to publifh a fecond part, con- 
taining the five laft years of her difciple’s education. 

Asa {pecimen of this pleafing publication, we fhall feleét a 
part of the fecond dialogue; but our tranflation cannot pretend 
to the female grace; and xaivete of the original. 


¢ The Difciple. It is a long time, my dear friend, fince you 
promifed me the Hiftory of the Flying-man. 

‘ The Governe/s. I am now about 'to fulfill my promife. 

© The Difciple. But tell me firft if fable be only the hiftory 
of the falfe gods ? : 

© The Governe/s. It is alfo that of the heroes of antiquity, 
and of the fabulous times, that is of thofe times concerning 
which we have no certain ideas. | 

© The Dijciple. Good. Now tell us your ftory. 

* The Governe/s. Under the reign of a king of Crete, called 
Minds, a famous architect, named Dedalus, built a labyrinth, 
which had fo many turnings and windings, that he who once 
entered could not get out: Dedalus having difpleafed king 
Minos, was fhut up in this labyrinth with his fon Icarus. ‘The 
defire of liberty infpired him with the idea of making wings 
for himfelf, and for his fon; and having fucceeded, he fixed 
them with wax to the fhoulders of Icarus, and to his own. 
He recommerided to the young man not to approach too near 
the fun, whofe heat would certainly melt the wax of his wings; 
but Icarus, having neglected the advice of his father, wifhed 
to fly high, and approach the fun, and was the victim of his 
too great confidence in himfelf: his wirigs feparated, and he 
fell into the fea, fince called the Icarian. 

‘The Difciple. And what became of his father ? 

‘ The Governe/s. His father happily arrived in Thrace. 

6 The Difciple. Icarus well deferved what happened to him, 
becaule he did not follow the advice of his father. 

© The Governe/s. Your remark, my dear little friend, is ¢x- 
cellent, and I conjecture from it that you do exactly what you 
are ordered; and that you do not refemble Icarus. You bluth! 

‘ The Dijciple. Becaufe I believe that you are making a jett 
of me. 

© The Governefs. Not at all. Why that idea? 

© The Dijciple. Becaufe I am fure that you have been told 
that I am pretty obitinate; and that if I am refifted I go into 
ftrange palfions. You imile! | 

© The Governefs. I fmile to fee you accufe yourfelf of a fault 


which does not exift in you, or is merely accidental. 
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‘The Difciple. 1 affure you that I am very paflionate ; and 
that to this hour no one has been able to overcome me. 

‘The Gov sence Say that none would take the trouble. 

© The Difei iple.. Every way has been tried, but in vain. 

© The Ga portsite And, for my part,: I proteft to you that 
you would have ceafed to be paifionate, if you had found any 
one who had refifted you. with firmnefs. Come, my dear little’ 
friend, tell me fincerely, is it not true that you would neyer- be 
ina paflion, if you were allowed to have all your will; and: 
hat you are not patito nate but in hopes of getting your with.” 


This train of reafoning leads the governefs to mform her 
ditcipie, that the only way of gaining “her intentions with her 
fhall be gentlenefs 5. and paflion a fure mean of protracting 
them. 

We with nleafure recommend this work as a valuable addi- 
tion to our books of education. 
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Les Entretiens de Frederic le Granay peu de ‘Fours avant fa Mort, 
avec: M. Le Chevalier Zimmermann, Mledecin ct Con feiller de 
S. AL. Britaizique. Ouvrage pubhiecn Ailcman yf lM. Zimmer- 
mann, tradiit fur la fept:iome Edition. Sve. Paris. Edwards. 
London. 1790. 


HIS:remarkahble work Has beeri —— received on the 
comtinent, and a tranflatiow now appears in a language 
more univerially underftocd than the German original. It is 
indeed no wonder that a book of fo new a n: ae ‘and fo prc- 
vocative of curiofity, fhould have engaged much attention. As 
no tranfiation has vet appeared in Englit, we fhall endeavour 
to give the reader fome idea of it. 

Di. Zimmermann, who is a Swifs phyl ficien of high reputa 
tion at Hanover, was invited by the late kmg of Pr uilia to valit 
him, on account of his ficknefs, by a letter “dated at Potfdany 
the 6th oe ene 3 1786. ‘Fhe doctor, by the duke of York’s per- 
million, foon after went to Potfdam; and this work contains an 
account of the king’s diforder, an incurable dropfy and althma, 
and of tes arious converfations whith pafled between him ard 
the os till the doctor’s return to Hanover on the 11th of 
July the king furviving his return thirty-eight days, or till the 

a. of Aug uft. ‘The ‘minutenefs of the detcriptions aud Of 
the anecdotes, keep the curiofity always alive, and tite attention 
always engaged. A few extracts we fhall fubmit to the reader 
in a tranflation. 

Frederic having perufed the duke of York’s sletter, began the: 
firft converfation thus : 


‘The King. Lam under ereat obligations to the duke of York 
for permitting you to Comic acre 


2 “ I. The 
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* Z, The duke of York defires as ardently as I do that my 
journey may ve ufeful to your majefty. 

© The Kir gz. How is we duke of York ? 

4d Very w cil He is always gay, active, full of fire. 

© The Kine. T love the ie of York as tenderly as a father 
can love a fon. 

© J. The duke of York feels in a very lively manner the va- 
Jue of the fe: atiments with which your majefty hownues him. 

© The King. Tam very ill. 

‘ J. Tine eye of your majefty is as good as when I had the 
honcur ef being in your prefence fifteen years ago. I remark 
not the fma liefk diminution of the fire and vigour with which 
the eyes of your maje!ty were animated, &c.’ 

But to give part of a more intereiting converfation, let us 
pafs to that on literature, p. 40. 

€ Lhe King. Locke and Newton were the greatelt thinkers 
<2.mong mankind; but the French know better than the Englifh 
dow to eaprets hifnes well. 

* I, The Englith language is, beyond contradiction, very 
proper for {peculative philofop ad and the higher feiences; but 
the parliament ftill fees fome new Demofthenes iffue from its 
bofom. The Englith tongue alfo beads to the fimple and no- 
-ble ftyle of hiftory: itis even inferior to no language for gay 
and pleafant works. 

© The King. Robertfon and Hume are hiftorians of the firft 
rank; I efleem them both. 

‘ J. Gibbon perhaps furpafies them both. All the dignity 
and all the charms of which the hittorical ftyle is fufcept ible, 
are united in Gibbon. His periods have an enchanting har- 
mony, and all his thoughts have nerve and vigour. 

© She King. What has Gibbon written?” 


i expofed in fubftance the contents of Gibbon’s work on 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ‘The king allowed 
me to {peak for a long time without interruption, appeared to 
hear me with much attention and pleafure; and then threw a 
glance upon the German literature. 


‘ The King. Wow do the fciences go on at Hanover ? 

©}. We have at Hanover good heads; and without apparent 
difputes, the one {harpens the other, and thus every year fome 
interefting fparks are produced. ‘The Hanoverians owe to 
Gotti ‘ingen both their know] ledge and their learning. 

© The King. Gottingen has greatly diftinguithed itfelf, but 
there is no Hanoverian among its profeffors. 

‘ {. Many of the greateft men of Germany are fixt and 
teach at Gottingen; and there are many profefiors of diilinc- 
tion who are Hanoverians by birth, for example, Meiners and 
W rifberg. 

: Pp 3 * The 
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‘ The King. 1 know Meiners, he has written a very good 
book on Switzerland. 

‘ J. It is a very good book, written with a real attachment 
for Switzerland; although much offence has been taken at it 
in all the thirteen cantons 


Next day a part of the selisisititiiad turns upon the reform 
which the duke of York has effected in Hanoverian manners, 
by banifhing that Spanifh pride and etiquette for which Hanover 
had been long remarkable. 

In another converfation our author gives us a high idea of 
the talents of the Ruflian emprefs, He informs the king that 
in fummer 1785, fhe made a spp of 250 German miles, 
in the beft humour, and with the greateft gaiety ; for good hu- 
mour never abandons her, and all the day her mind is occupied 
and aétive. In her hours of repofe fhe has lately written two 
codes of Jaw, one for the Ruffian nobility, and another for the 
towns of her empire. She has undertaken an aftonifhing work 
jn the philofophical line, a Comp»rative Gloffary of all Lan- 

guages original or mixt: and Dr. Zimmermann adds, that he 
had that year received from her, ina prefent, fome comedies, 
written by herfelf, full of falt and wit, and intended to crufh 
fuperftition and religious quackery. ‘The titles were, 1. Ca- 
glioftro the Rogue. 2. The Blinded Man. 3. The Scha- 
man of Siberia ; “and they were printed at Berlin, 1788. The 
king confents that the emprefs of Ruflia is a woman of extra- 
ordinary genius; and, in a note, we are told that he always 
thought fo, and that fhe engaged his conftant difcourfe and 
admiration. 

It nepers in the courfe of thefe dialogues that the king, 
even during his laft illnefs, was extremely intemperate in eat- 
ing, and particuls tly fond of thofe foods which were moft in- 

digeftib! e. This ftrange pafhon gave origin to violent fits of 


Ficknefs, and deftroved in an hoar the effects of many days 


medicine. It affords a convincing proof that the ftrongeft 
minds, in fome refpects, are in others the weakeft ; and a more 
lamentable cvidence pf human imbecillity can hardly be ad- 
duced, than that of Frederic the Great facrificing his health 
and happinets to a gratification of ten minutes, in eating ma-~ 
caroni pye, or Pruffian pears. 

‘The king’s fentiments concerning Ruflia may be interefting 

to our readers. 


‘ The King. The examination of a great and complicated 
object is extremel ly difficult. 

‘ J, Since the beginning of the world, no one has poffefled 
that art better thant your majefty. 

$ The King. A kingdom larger than F }rance cannot be well 
governed. 
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‘ J. Either the people of the provinces do not obey the go- 
vernment, or the governors rather do what they pleafe, than 
what is ordered them. 

* The King. Ruflia is an empire too extenfive, too vaft. 

‘J. Not for the wifdom and courage of Catharines; but, in 
- the end, that empire may perhaps be crufhed under its own 
weight. 

‘ The King. Do not you believe that. ‘ 

‘J. Sire, the Ruffian empire may one day be divided, as 
that of Alexander after his death. Governors of provinces 
may aflume the royalty in their provinces; and fight with 
neighbouring governors, who may do the fame. 

‘ The King. In this you are in the right; I believe fo too.’ 


At the clofe of the laft converfation the king difmiffes our 
author with thefe words, ‘ Adieu, my good, my dear Mr. 
Zimmermann: do not forget the oki man whom you have 
feen here.’ 7 S 

The latter half of the book is occupied with many enter- 
‘taining anecdotes and remarks concerning Frederic, and his 
brutal father. We fhall felect an anecdote as a proof of ‘Fre- 


deric’s goodnefs of heart, which our author labours hard to 
eftablifh. 


‘ The king was one day alone in his little chamber at Sans 
Souci; before the open window was a cafket full of parcels of 
clucats. . He flumbered, and of courfe did not fee one of ‘his 
Jacqueys, whe, at that moment paffed under the window, and 
feeing the king afleep, took without ceremony a parcel of du- 
cats ; but Frederic foon perceived that this parcel was mifling. 
He called one of the huffars of his chamber, and faid to him, 
there is a parcel of thefe ducats wanting, and I muft learn who 
has ftolen it. ‘The huffar, in a great fright, aflured the king 
that he knew nothing of it; and that his majefty was perhaps 
miftaken, for it appeared impoflible that thefe.ducats could be 
{tolen in his own prefence. If you cannot, anfwered the king, 
name me thief, I fhall render you refponfible for the robbery. 
‘The poor huffar,: in great coniternation, reprefented again to 
the king that he could not an{fwer for what paffed in his apart- 
ment when he was not there. am not unjuft, faid Frederic, 
but you muft know your comrades, and know if there be a 
rogue among them. ‘The huflar immediately enquired among 
the domettics to difcover the thief, and fucceeded. ‘The king 
fummoned the knave to his chamber, and faid to him, you 
rogue, you have ftolen a parcel of ducats, hold, here is an- 
other of equal value: run; leave my houfe, and this country 
as quickly 4s you can; lofe no time, for if they catch you, you 
will infallibly be hanged.’ 
| Pp¢ _ Exemplum 
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Exemp'um Typographia Sinica, etc. i. e. A Specimen of Chinefe 
Typography, executcd by means of moveable Types, expreffing 
the Figure of the Letters, By John Gottlob Imman Breitkopf. 
Leip/ic. Printed at the Author's own Prefs. 178g. 


M R. Breitkopf, an eminent bookfeller and printer at Leipfic, 

who, during a long feries of years, has cultivated the ty- 
pographic art in Germany, offers here a {pecimen of Chinefe 
typography, executed with moveable types, which hitherto has 
been thought impracticable. Though the ingenious inventer 
of this new mode of printing is aware that his own country can 
hardly be benefited by the difcovery, or that he {hall ever be 
rewarded for the pains he has taken, yet he thinks he has open- 
ed a way to facilitate the knowledge of Chinefe literature and 
arts in other European countries.—-Mr. B. is in hopes that with: 
in a fhort time he fhall be able to render his invention more 
perfect ; or, that in countries where more opportunities offer 
to become acquainted with the Chinefe language and Chinefe 
writings, fome liberal and ingenious perlons will improve the 
hints which he has given. , 

If we could flatter ourfelves that this invention might change 
the nature of our commerce with the Chinefe, and turn the 
balance in our favqur, we fhould warmly recommend it to the 
foftering care of thofe who appear as men of confequence in 
the me¢tings held in Leadenhall-ftreet. But as we fee at pre- 
fent no profpects of advantage which this art could promote, 
we apprehend that no printer or bookfeller would venture to 
print upon fpeculation Chinefe books, to be bartered for tea, 
that the detrimental exportation of filver to that country might 
[ao er ie 
_ There are three words in Chinefe types very diftin€tly print- 
ed on the title-page; and twelve more are given in the fame 
manner at the end of this eurious work; which, however, makes 
but one fheet, confifting of the title, a fhort Latin epiftle, and 
the fpecimens before mentioned. dink ae 








Tranfadions of the Royal Trifh Academy, for 1788. (Concluded 
‘ | from p. 250.) 7 
(THE two firft articles, in the department of Polite Litera- 

ture, relate to Shakfpeare, this inexhaufted, exhauttlefs, 
mine of verbal criticifm, of hiftorical difquifition, and philofo- 
phical enquiry. Dr. Stack examines an Effay on the Charac- 
ter of Fal{taff, publifhed fome years fince, in which the author, 
with the moft refined ingenuity, endeavoured to perfuade his 
readers, that it was the defign of Shakfpeare to reprefent Fal- 
Raff as © conftitutionally’ brave, and afluming the garb of 
cwardice to increafe the mirth of the fcene, or to divert his 
companions, ‘That work always appeared to us as a jeu d’e/- 
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prit, defigned to fhew how much might be faid on a defpe- 
cate fubject; how far what feemed incredible might be ren- 
dered probable. Yet thofe, who fat down to admire the au- 
thor’s talents, with this view, rofe generally half perfuaded, 
or at Jeait full of doubts and fufpicion. Dr. Stack purfues the 
author in his arguments, and ihews how much he conceals, 
what he refines, and in what manner he eludes or changes 
different circumitances to render his pofition probable. 

The obfervations on the firft act of Shakfpeare’s Tem- 
peft are written by an under-graduate of the univerfity of 
Dublin. He difclaims verbal criticifm, having only at hand 
the editions of Pope and Warburton. Indeed, in the little 
{pecimen he gives of his talents, as a verbal critic, we do not 
form any high opinion of his ability. In his tranflation of the 
fentence of the fecond Philippic, § Utinam Cn. Pompei, &c.’ 
his inverfions are inelegant, and the language is unfuitable to 
the fituation of the orator, who is calmly reiating a matter ot 
fact, and repeating what he had faid in converfation to Pom- 
pey- Our author’s remarks relate to a detached fentence, not 
to the paflage as it {tands in the oration. 

The Tempetft of Shakipeare is undoubtedly one of the no- 
bleft efforts of the human imagination: every thing is fuper- 
natural, and the human beings are thofe puppets, which they 
mutt, perhaps, always appear to fuperior intelligence. The 
play begins with the wildnefs, the intereft, which a ftorm, 
and the wreck of a fhip muft occafion and excite ; ; and we may 
add, with our author, that the charaéters, even in this confii- 
fion, are in part developed with fingular {kill and addrefs. ‘The 
next {cene our author praifes improperly ; the converfation 
between Miranda and Profpero, except in the conduét, dif 
plays as little management and {kill, as that between Simo and 
Sofia, in the Andria of Terence. The fituation of the parties, 
the natural untutored obfervations of Miranda, and above all, 
the clue, which Shak{peare almoft alone found to the human 
heart, and which he employs in this fcene, render it not on- 
ly not tirefome but interefting. Even the mechanical paufes, 
which at firft appear difagreeable, and perhaps were really de- 
figned to relieve the actor, feem almoft natural by the fleep 


coming on, when it was neceflary for Profpero to give further 
orders. But to go on. 


‘ Preternatural agents, however they may furprife, feldom in- 
tereft us. ‘The difference of their nature, paffions and purfuits, 
makes us regard them as an order of beings in whom we have no 
concern. It remained for Shakefpear to give them fuch cha- 
racters as muit excite our love or abhorrence, fuch fentiments 
and manners as never intrude upon thofe of the human fpecies, 
yet force us to fympathize in their pleafure and their pains. The 
fpirit now introduced at once lays hold on our affections; its cha- 
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racter is immediately difcovered, and is fuch a ¢hara&ter as we 
cannot contempiate with indifference. Profpero himfelf is, with 
the greateft propriety, reprefented as loving it. Delicate, gentle, 
timid and fubmiflive, it executes the commmands of its em ployer 
with an alacrity, quickened by gratitude, and by the expectation 
of promifed liberty. But whence i is it that we are more interefted 
by Shakefpear’s Ariel, than by the attending fpirits in Milton’s 
Comus? I anfwer, becaufe the former has pafions fimilar to our 
own, burns with defire, or exults in hope; chearfully fubmits to 
bondage from motives of generofity, yet at the fame time feels 
the wretchednefs of bondage, and pants for the enjoyment of 
freedom. But of the latter, we only know that they are fent to 
faccour virtue in diftrefs; that they diicharge their commifiion 
with cold apathy ; that they enjoy unrufiled happinefs the:rfelves, 
and look down upon the perturbations and cares which agitate 
mortals. What emotion, but that of reverence, can be excited 
by a charaéter which is itfelf exempt from all? Hence we may 
obferve that if at any time fpiritual agents be reprefented, they 
fhould be of a middle order, fubjeé& to various degrees of pleafure 
and of pain. Human paflions are moft of them founded on the 
amperfections of our nature, and nothing that is perfect can become 
their proper objec.’ 

Though our author admires the character of Caliban, hiS 
introduction is, he thinks, deftru€tive to the unity of the dra- 
ma. It rather, in our opinion, giyes it a force, a fulnefs, and 
archnefs, by fhewing the different effects of enchantment on 
minds differently difpofed and enlightened, The adventures 
of Trincalo and Stephano with Caliban, no lover of nature 
“would probably be willing to lofe. ‘The reft of this Effay, and 
indeed the Effay on the whole, deferves our commendation. 

Mr. Hardy has communicated fome thoughts on a few paf- 
fages of the Agamemnon of Atfchylus. It was Mr. Wood’s 
remark, that the language of Greece was that of T “TOY, as 
there is no inftance in the poems of Homer, who is in other 
refpects very minute in his defcriptions, of the interven- 
tion of an interpreter. If we were to examine the quef- 
tion at length, we fhould probably conclude, that the opi- 
nion was not probable, and not fufiiciently fupported by 
this argument, or by the pretended Grecian origin of the 
Trojans. ‘Thefe are circumftances, which the annalift on- 
ly, with a dry minutenefs, records: the poetical fire raifes 
the bard above fuch confiderations; and, when we reflea, 
that many hundred years elapfed from the period of the war 
to the age of Homer, that Homer compofed his poems for the 
ufe of the Greeks, it will hardly be expected, that the fubje& 
fhould ever have occurred. We mutt confefs, however, that 
‘Mr. Hardy’s arguments from “A{chylus, are not convincing. 
Caffandra, 
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Caffandra, when firft brought to Clytemneftra, was filent. 
Clytemneftra, in an angry mood, fays, unlefs fhe has a barba- 
rian language, twittering like a fwallow, I will perfuade her to 
{peak*. ‘This at leaft implies, that Clytemneftra was not 
aware that the Trojans had a difference of language. When 
fhe again defires her, inftead of fpeech, to make figns, the pro- 
phetic fiz comes on; her geftures appear to be violent ; and 
the rea/ obfervation of the chorus is, that fhe feems to make 
figns for an interpreter, as her geftures are as wild as thofe of 
a beaft juft caught (es veaipers), Clytemneftra immediately adds, 
fhe is mad. In verfes 1210—1212, there is fuch an evident 
defect in the text, that nothing can be drawn from it, or we 
muft fuppofe a very uncommon and unaccountable ellipfe. 
Yet the words arrcb pay Woatvy remain as irrefragable evidences 
of our author’s fyftem, and cannot be eafily difpofed of, for 
it would be too unreafonable to fuggeft, merely for the fake 
of this argument, that the firft word fhould be aanodsv; added 
to which, it would be a pleonafm equivalent to qovts wepav. 
An argument of more importance is, that the obfervation 
of the chorus appears not fo much directed to the language as 
to the facts: * though bred beyond the fea, in a di/tant city, 
you {peak of thefe things as familiarly as thofe who are pre- 
fent.? Befides, whatever force the word aaac8zsv may be fup- 
pofed to have in this place, the fa€t of the Trojans ufing a dif- 
ferent language feems alfo not to have been known at firft 
even to the chorus. ‘Though our author, we fufpect, has 
not been exact in thefe philological difcuffions, we do not 
think that they materially influence the principal pofition: in 
that we are inclined to agree with him. 

Mr. Prefton, in his Effay on Ridicule, adopts the definition 
of Hobbes. Mirth, in this philofopher’s opinion, arifes from 
a fudden conception of fome eminency in ourfelves, by com- 
parifon, with our own infirmity formerly, or that of others. 
‘The fudden conception; our own excellence; and the come 
parifon of this excellence with the infirmity, rather than thé 
vice, or the truly difgraceful and the painful fituation, are the 
leading and difcriminated parts of the definition. All the cirs 
cumftances and effects of mirth are fuppofed, by Mr. Preftony 
to refult from this comparifon, implying fuperiority in ours 
felves, and a contempt for thofe who are the objects of mirth. 
Laughter is the expreflion of mirth, and our author affumes 
Mr. Burke’s fuppofition, that it is at Jeaft attended with a 
{tate of relaxation, aflifted by irritation. If, by relaxation, 1 1s 
meant that the-mind or body muft be free from pain or any 
caufe of tenfion, but what may be overcome by the mirthful 
object, we may admit the pofition; but the irritation as a 


ee -————t 


- ATAMEMNQN, v. 1058. We prefer Schutz’ emendation, as the only con- 
fiftent method of inter preting it: unfortunately we have no other edition at hand. 
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mere mental effect is we exact, and at leaft the term fhould 
be altered, to avoid confufion. ‘The whole fy{tem fhould be, 
however, revifed, for it is not phyfiologically, nor metaphyfir 
ani y correct, though, in general, it will contribute to explain 
li the various appearances. ‘he queftion, whether ridicule 
as a teft of truth, has been often anfwered in the negative, We 
fhall extraét our author’s obfervations on it. 


‘ The variable nature of ridicule may ferve to convince us that 
ridicule cannot be the z-/f of «ruth; a ef fhould be independent 
and fubftantive ; ridicule depends in a great meafure on the temper 
and difpefition, the education, endowments, acquifitions, habits, 
and puriuits of the obferver; ¢ruth is univerfal and invariable ; 
but were ridicule the tef of truth the fame identical propoiitions - 
would be true to one man and fa//e to another. 

-€ Mr. Brown, in his eflays on Shaftefbury, has laboured, and at 
fome Jength, to fhow that ridicude cannot be the ref of truth, be- 
caufe it is a mode of eloguence tending to affect and agitate the 
mind; as much a mode of eloquence as the éageivov, the pitiable 
or pathetic; and his reafoning is conclufive; but this point may 
be demonftrated in a few words, and I think with a mathematical 
ftridtnefs : Ridicule cannot be the teff of truth, for being a branch 
or mode of the imitative arts, it prefents, as that name imports, a 
picture of fome objet, and cannot be the ertteron of that of which 
at is only the reprefentation. zdly, The ridiculous not only confifts 
in the reprefentation of a piGture, but it ts a fingle pofitive picture ; ; 
there is no relative view, no collation of two objedts ; ; but to the 
exiftence of truth or firl/ebocd the collation of two objects is necef- 
fary. 3dly, The perception of ridicule is inttantaneous, the per- 
ception of truth or faliehcod is a progreflive operation of the mind. 
A propofition muit be formed; the fubject and predicate of this 
propofition muft be compared, and from this comparifon the: under- 
itanding collects their agreementor difagreement. This progreffion 
takes place even in propofitions calied cutuitive, that is to fay, 
where the truth or falfhood is perceived without the intervention of 
proofs or means. Now, if ridicude were the teft of truth, the 
perception of the ridiculous and the perception of fal/ehood would 
be one and the fame, and would in every cafe be not progrefive 
but zxfantaneous.’ : 


‘Thefe arguments will only apply to a certain extent, for 
fome pofitions,; evidently true, are as liable to be rendered ri- 
diculous as others which are, with equal certainty, falfe. Mr, 
Mr. Bayes’ dance, reprefenting the eclipfe, is an inftance of 
the former kind, perhaps more humorous than the voyage to 
the world of Des Cartes. Even the metaphyfics of Stahl are 
gendered truly laughable in the works of the late Mr, ‘Tucker, 
under the affumed name of Edward Search; ; and it is noteafy 
to fay w hat may not be rendered ridiculous, That a fuddey 
conception 
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¢dnception cannot be the teft of truth, is, on the other fidey 
too hafty an affertion. A perfon might laugh heartily at fome 
of Swift’s reprefentations in a voyage to Laputa, if a few words 
were altered in his account of the vifit to the philofophical 
academy, yet it would be, in that cafe, not an unfaithful re- 
prefentation of fome of the attentpts of philofophers, which 
have led to no inconfiderable difcoveries.—But we mu{t now 
hafte to the Antiquities. 

An Account of thtee Metat Trumpets, found in the County 
of Limerick, in the Year 1787. By Ralph Oufley, Efq. M. 
R.I. A. Communicated by Jofeph Cooper Waiker, Efg. Se- 
eretary to the Committee of Antiquities—Of thefe we can 
give no particular defcription ‘without the plates, or does the 
article tend to any ufeful purpofe. 

A Martial Ode, fung at the Battle of Cnucha by Fergus, 
Son of Finn, and addreffed to Goll, the Son of Morna; with 
a literal Tranflation and Notes. By ‘Silvefter O'Halloran, Efg. 
M.R.I.A. &c. Communicated by the Right Hon. the Eari 
of Charlemont.— Mr. O’ Halloran carries us back to the ima- 
ginary period; when Ireland was a highly polifhed country, 
wher its kings were heroes, patrons of literature, legi flators, 
&c. We fear it is wholly vifionary; and this ode of ‘the year 
155, may with more propriety be brought down to 1355+ 
‘There are fome little inconfiftencies in the different produc- 
tions of the Irifh bards. Goll is faid, in the advertifement, to 
have killed Cumhal, the father of Fion; yet, in many other 
Trifh poems, and in Offian, or, if the vith pleafe, Oifchin, he 
is  teptetented as the friend of Fingal. This ode, deferiptive 
of the battle fought in 155, is exprefsly faid by mifs vane 
to have been delivered in 296 (Crit. Rev. vol. LXX. p- 30.), 
and by Fergus the fon of Fion, whofe friend Goll w a But 
the improbability of the iy ead: does not depend on thefe 
inconfiftencies only, as we have lately had occafion to fhow at 
fome length. 

Memoir of the Language, Manners, and Cuftoms of an 
Anglo-Saxon Colony, fettled in the Baronies of Forth and 
Bargie, in the County of Wexford, Ireland, in 4167, 1:68, 
and 116g. By Charles Vallancey, LL.D. Member of the 
Royal Societies of London, Dublin, and Edinburgh; of the 


Academy of Cortona, and of the Belles Lettres, of the Anti- - 


quarian Society of Perth, and of the Philofophical Society of 
Philadelphia. Communicated by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Charlemont, P.R.I. A—Thefe colonies of the Anglo-Saxons 
came over in the time of Henry, and were rewarded with the 
diftrits of Forth and Bargie, by Dermot, for their affjftance. 
‘They feem to have preferved their peculiar manners, and they 
form not an unpleafing picture of the ancient Britith freedom. 


‘ The people of thefe baronies live well, are induftrious, cleanly 
| and 





‘ 
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and of good morals; the pooreft farmer eats meat twice a week, 
and the table of the wealthy farmer is daily covered with beef, 
mutton or fowl. The beverage is home-brewed ale and beer, of 
an excellent flavour and colour. The houfes of the pooreft are 
well built and well thatched ; all have out-offices for cattle, fow!s, 
carts or cars. The people are well clothed, are ftrong and labo- 
rious. ‘The women do all manner of ruftic work, ploughing ex- 
cepted ; they receive equal wages with the men. 

. © Inthis delightful fpot the greateft harmony fubfiits between the 
landlord and the farmer; and it is common to meet the tenant at 
the landlord’s table. Such is their averfion to idlenefs, that if a 
beggar is met in thefe baronies he is immediately handed from houfe 
to houfe until he is out of the barony. 

‘ The profeffed religion here is the Roman Catholic; there are 
about one ‘hundred to one Proteftant. 

« Marriage is folemnized much in the fame manner as with the 
Infh. ‘The relations and friends brivg a profufion of viands of al! 
kinds, and feafting and dancing continues all the night; the bride 
fits veiled at the head of the table, unlefs called out to dance, when 
the chair is filled by one of the bride-maids. At every marriage 
an apple is cut into fmall pieces, and thrown among the crowd; a 
cuftom they brought from England, but the origin of it had not 
defcended with it. 

« The produce of the foil in thefe baronies is great, the whole is 
under tillage, and near the fea-fhore. they manure with the fea- 


weed twice a year, and inthe memory of the oldeft man the ground . 


has never been fallowed, but a plentiful crop obtained every year. 
The parifh of Carne contains five hundred acres, all or moftly un- 
der tillage; this parifh pays 1ool. a year for tithes to the reétor. 
The church-land of Carne contains fixty acres, of which forty are 
plowed, and pays to the re€tor 14]. 14s. and to the landlord gol. 
a year. 

; Fuel is fcarce in this diftrit; the chief firing is furze, planted 


on the tops of all the dikes; thefe are cut and dried, and bring 
a good return.’ 


Their language is the old Englifh, and we are informed by 
an intelligent correfpondent in the weft, that if the words are 
pronounced as they are written, they will give a pretty accu- 
rate idea of the Exmore dialect. We have compared the fong 
annexed with a provincial publication, ftyled Exmore Scold- 
ing, and even in fuch unknown dialects, we can perceive a 
ftriking refemblance. 

A Defcriptive Account of the Fort of Ardnorcher, or Horfe- 
Leap, near Kilbeggan, in the County of Weftmeath, Ireland ; 


with a concerning its Ufe, and the Time of its 


EreCtion. Dea. Mr. John Brownrigg. Ina Letter to Jofeph 
C. Walker, Secretary to the Committee of Antiquities. 


—LThe fort ye Taam {eems to have been a natural rock, 
con- 
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converted in the earlieft times to the purpofes of a fort, and 
afterwards itrengthened by Hugh de Lacy in his line of forti> 
fications for the’ “protection of the Englith fettlers. It affords 
no very interefting fpeculations or obfervations. 

An Account of an ancient Sepulchre difcovered in the 
County of Kildare, Ireland, in the Year 1788. By William 
Beauford, A.B. Ina Letter to Jofeoh C. Walker, Efq. Se- 
eretary to the Committee of Antiquities—In this ees the 
fkeleton was found in a fitting attitude, with an urn near it, 
in which were feemingly the remains of fome oatmeal. It was 
net uncommon for the northern nations to bury fome eatables 
with the dead body; fo that it was probably the remains of 
fome northern Pagan—Peace to his manes. 

A Defcription of an ancient Monument in the Church of 
Luik, inthe County of Dublin. By Col. Charles Vallancey, 
Member of the Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, &c. Communicated by the Earl of Charlemont, P. 
R. J. A.—It is the tomb of Walter Dermot and his wife Mo- 
nica, interred about the middle of the fixth century. ‘The two 
open hands, not indeed in the attitude of fupplication, but 
laid by the fide of each other expanded, while the body of the 
crucifix feems to conceal the wr ifts, draws col. Vallancey into 
the oriental re; gions, and the dangerous tracts of etymology. 
‘The moit ingenious part of this effay is the propofal to ex- 
plain the hicroglyphics by fynonyms, but it is a plan which 
will fuggett more various explanations than the moft fanciful 
conjectures. Let us felect an inftance. 


‘ It is recorded by the moft ferious hiftorians, that when Darius 
demauded earth and water of the Scythians, as atoken of homage 
and of furrendering their country to him; inftead thereof, Inda- 
thyrfus, their king, fent him a dird, a moufe, a frog, and five 
arrows, Darius would fain have conftrued thefe into a fubmiffion ; 
faying, the moufe is bred in the cart, the frog lives in water, 
and the bird may be compared to a horfe, and by the arroqs they 
feem to deliver their whole force into my hands. But Gobrias 
was of opinion that the Scythian gave them to underftand by fuch 
a meflage, that unlefs the Perfians could afcend into the air like 
a bird, or conceal themfelves in the earth like mice, or plunge 
into the fens like frogs, they fhould inevitably perifh by the arrows. 

‘ Weare told by Horus Apollo, that by the awh, the Egyptians 
fienified God, fublimity, excellence, humility, wind, blood, vic- 
tory, the foul, &c.; by the dog, a fcribe, a prophet, fpleen, 
{meiling, laughter, fneezing, an officer, a judge, for reafons 
which appear as ridiculous as the meaning was precarious. 

‘ I cannot think that fo wile a people as the Egytians would re- 
gifter their public acts in fo vagte and uncertain a manner, and that 
we want the key to explain their fymbols in a more fatisfactory 
manner. ‘That key appears to me to have been the fynonima of 
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their language. Asin the monument of Lutk man fignifying tke 
hand, implied alfo propitiou/ne/:; man alfo fignifies ftrength; hence 
the hand, in another attitude; imphes power. ‘** Du Celte maz, 
fort, clevation, parfait en bonté, &c. &c. vinrent maz, la main; 
™. manus,” &c. &c. 
« Let us now try to explain the iyealic anfwer of Indathyrfus, , 

by the Hiberno-Scythian diale&t, taking the fynonima of each object. 

‘ Ean, abird, fignifies alfo warlike inftruments ; war, asin Eaz 
guiemb, dexterity at weapons. Ficb. rior Abane, to war. 

‘ Luc, a moufe—a prifoner, an hoftage. 

* Lofean, a frog-- wounded, maimed in battle. 

© Crann-corr, and Suam-nim, to caf lots by arrows ; fate, deftiny 3 
and thefe were always five in aie. 

© Crann-corr and /uam-uim (t. e. facere fuam) ocsur frequently in 
Trifh, fignifying to cafta fate by arrows. Craanis an arrow, as in 


crann-tabhal,abahfta, or cafter of arrows ; /xamis the Arabic f lame 
fuham, an arrow; whence /wam kuza; the arrow of deftiny; in 
Arabic (t 3? kuran, or @) pP kurn, is alfo an arrow ; whence our 


Faun. 

« J therefore interpret Indathyrfus’s meflage, thus, ‘* If you pre- 
ceed in the war, the fate of your army will be, either to be taken 
Prifoners, or be cut in pieces in the field.” 


On the Silver Medal lately dug up in the Park of Dungan= 
tee County of Tyrone, the Seat of the Right Hon. Lord 
Welles. By Col. Charles Vallancey, Member of the Royal 
Societies of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, &c. &c. Com- 
municated by the Right Hon. the Earl of Charlemont, P.R. 
i. AA—This is faid to ) be one of the Arabian talifmanic medals 
yled Ain; but the author whocould raife a Chinefe cath to this 
rank, may eaftily miftake a common Indian coin. The numerals 
1187 fhould certainly } have faved this ufelefs effufion of fcience. 

a Hittorical Effay on the Irifh Stage. By Jofeph C. Wal- 
ker, Efg. Member of the Royal Irith Academy, Fellow of the 
Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, and honorary 
Member of the Etrufcan Academy of Cutanat The alter- 
nate relpontes of the bards, the ruftic ballet, or the mummers, 
may have been the firft dramatic efforts of the Irifh. The firft 
appearance of a more regular attempt was, as ufual, in the 
myfteries and morsdisins: and Bale entered the lifts in this 
way, to fupport the doctrine of grace, faith, and neceffity. 
The expences were fometimes fupplied by the corporation of 
Dublin, and fometimes by the different incorporated trades: 
in a few inflances only by the chutch. ‘The firft mafter of 
the revels in Ircland was the famous Ogelby, the tranflator of 
Homer and Virgil; and the firft theatre was ere€ted in Wer- 
burg! iv{treet, in 16 35+ tt clofed in 1641, and that in Orange- 
{treet ( (smock Alley) was ope: ied 3 in 1661. 
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"AL T the requeft of feveral correfpondents we have been 

induced to annex this article to our Appendix, and it is 
intended to be regularly continued at the end of every 
future Volumeof our Review, and each retrofpect of courfe will 
contain the events of four months; but in general we fhall 
referve the incidents of the month immediately preceding pub- 
lication for the next Appendix, in order to have more certain 
and mature accounts, and more time for arrangement ; and, 
upon the other hand, we fhall fometimes commence with 


affairs prior in time to the precife date of our political Review. 


Our reafons for this addition to our plan, are chiefly the 
following. 


The readers of our periodical. work in foreign countries, 


and fettlements abroad, have feldom an opportunity of confult- 
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ing the political prints, and the expence of procuring themn is 


confiderable ; upon their account alone it can hardly be’ 
confidered as improper to fet apart a few pages, for a more 
methodical digeft of public affairs than is to be found, ex 
cept in the Annual Regifters. But this is far from being the 


only clafs of our readers, which we have to confider upon the 
prefent occafion. 


Literary men feldom beftow any time or attention upon 
the defultory accounts to be found in the diurnal prints, in 
which party virulence, the lye of the day, the tale of domeftie 
fcandal, too often fupply the place of great public incidents. 
A clear and unbiafled detail of political affairs may therefore 


prove fatisfactory to a clafs of readers, which we particularly 


with to gratify. 


And as the Foreign Literature, contained in our Appendix, 
is not an engaging fubject to common. readers, it is believed 
that they will be pleafed to find matter more attractive: and 
that thus no clafs can have any caufe to object to this enlarge~ 
ment of our plan, the laborious nature of which can only be 


compenfated by our hopes of giving additional fatisfaCtion. 


Thefe reafons are further ftrengthened by the fingular 
complexion of the times, fo full of great revolutions and 
unexpected events, that hiftory almoft affumes the charms of 


fable, and the dry field of politics feems a regjon of enchant- 
ment and romance. 


Nor mutt the political flate of countries be confidered as a 


theme foreign to a literary Journal, for between the politics 


and 
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é¢nd the literature of any country there is a fure and a 


neceflary connection; and the progrefs of the one has an in¢ 


variable influence upon the other. 


In the Annual Regifters the political hiftory forms the firt 
and chief part, and the literary matter only a fubfervient 
iequel; here; on the contrary, politics are placed in that at- 
tendance upon literature, which they generally follow in the 
real courfe of human affairs. But as the Annual Regifters 
have met with deferved fuccefs, it is hoped that a flight 
mixture of the like nature in our journal will not encounter 


difapprobation: 


As we havé not the advantages of time, poffeffed by the 
compilers of the annual accounts, fo we muft not pretend to 
fuch regular hiftory as fhey can afford. We only afpire to 
fuperior method, and often to more ample or more authentic 
information upon important fubjects than is to be found in 
publications which embrace a fhorter period of time; a hiftory 
is foreign from the purpofe, and from the title of our article ; 
we can go no further than our materials will allow: and it is 
far from our intention to offer any judgment upon public 
events, though we may fometimes ftate the opinions upon 
both fides, and fometimes prefent a modeft inference. ‘The 
chief merits which we fhall claim will be methodical arrange- 
inent, accuracy, authenticity, ftri€t imparuality, and abfolute 
freedom from even the fufpicion of party-f{pirit. Whatever 
defects our fketch may labour under, it is hoped that our 
readers will find all parties treated with equal attention and 


with equal indiiferenee. 


Q2 The 
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The general plan which we propofe to follow is to Leg: 
with America, and thence pafs by Afia and Africa to Europe, 
and by a gradual approximation end with our own country, 
and this firft fketch is rather more extenfive concerning diftant 
countries, than any future one is intended to be, for the 
purpofe of giving the reader a complete idea of the defign. In 
the fucceeding Reviews we mean to give a more ample fcope 
to our own concerns and connections, and to pais feveral 


diftant countries, in which nothing very material may occur. 


In other refpe¢ts we hope gradually to improve our plan by 
experience, and muft requeft the reader’s candour in favour 


of this firft attempt. 


NORTH 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


TE American States are gradually emancipating them. . 


{elves from the confequences of the late war, and from the 
firft fhock of feparation from the mother country. The 
election of general Wathington to the preidency of .the 
United States has encreafed the public confid dence, and thrown 
frefh {pirit into their commerce.: According to late accounts 
the exports of Penfylvania, during laft year, doubled in 
quantity and value thofe of any year preceding the war; and 

nuft bear an annual enlargement from the great extent of 


ground, which is fucceflively brought into cultivation. The - 


rents of houfes in Philadelphia are very high, though many 
ftreets have been added to that fine city; the foundations 
of not lefs than five hundred houfes having been laid fince 
a 1790. ‘Though the Congrets has only fixt its refidence 

: Philadelphia for ten years, yet 100,000 ‘dollars have been 
we by the citizens for the erection of an elegant hall to 
accommodate that body. 

The debts of the United States being all funded during laft 
fefien amount to fifty three millions of dollars, for which 
funds are provided to pay the intereft : and the next feffion is 
to fundall the debts of every individual ftate, the fum of 
which is fuppofed to amount to upwards of twenty-one 
millions of dollars. It has been agreed that each {late fhall 
pay the intereft on its own debt, up to the rit of January, 
579% and there after the feid debts, amounting to twenty- 
on € millions of dollars, or rather more, are to become 
the debts of the United States, and funds are to be provided 
by the Congrefs for paying the intereit. 

Several coarfe articles are now fabriczted in America, fuch 
as all kinds of caft-iron ware, and heavy iron goods, as anchors, 
chimneys, {pades, &e. ‘Tanning of leather is carried to a 
great extent; for though the wages of the workmen are high, 

et the hides and the bark being at a low price, they are 
enabled to fell the leather cheaper than that imported from 
Britain. But, after all, the Britifh goods maintain their deferved 
{uperiority in the American markets 3 and though feveral 
coarfe and bulky articles have been made in New England 
and the Middle States, within theie two years, yet the amount 
in value of goods imported eee Britain into America laft 
year, not only exceeded what was imported any year prior.to 
the war, but it appears that fince he peace the imports have 
gradually increafed. 
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The American funds have acquired a fufhcient reputation 
for ftability. The Dutch in particular feem to buy into them 
with eagernefs. 

The Kentuckey convention, it*is reported, has determined 
in favour of afeparation. A war with the Shawenele Indians, 
was alfo refolved upon, 

General Wathington has adjufted the plan for building the. 
new city; towards defraying the. expences of which the {tates 
of Marylanc and Virginia have already voted 180,000 dollars, 
A bank has been eftablifhed at Baltimore, under an aét of the. 
legiflature of that ftate, with a capital raifed by fubfcription 
of 300,000 dollars; and a commercial treaty between the 
{tates and Portugal is in agita tion. 

General Harmer has taken the Miami Indian town without 

refiftance. A fmart action has fince taken place with thefe 
favages, and a confiderable number has been flain on both 
fides. 

A fcheme has been brought into parliament, by the minifter, 
for fettling the conftitution of Canada, a matter of great im- 
portance, and long in agra HOR. The province is to be 
divided into two governments ; and 1t is hoped that this divifion 
will put an end to the Pe cay telaae the old French in- 
habitants and the Britith fettlers, as each will have a majority. 
in their own department. A couiicil and a houfe of affembl 
are intended for each government : the members of the 
council being fuch for life, and referving power to the Britith 
fovereign of annexing to certain honours an hereditary right 
of fitting in the eduneil. ‘The taxes to be levied, and difpoled 
of, by the legiflature of each divifion, The prefent laws and 
ofdinances to remain, till altered by the new legiflature. ‘The 


Op} pofition contend that the council is formed upon principles 
too ariftocratical either for the French inhabitants, whole 


seins are naturally bent to the democratic pea of their 
parent country, crfor'the Britifh, who have the perfect frec- 
dom of the American ftates : ulways before their eyes ; and that 
the only fecurity for the uncertain fidelity of this province, 
was to have left its people nothing to envy. The minifterial 
party, on the contrary, affert that the fundamental articles of 
legiflation and taxes fecure the ‘Province againft any real 
grieva nce 3 and that imaginary grievances, Bes a {pirit of re- 
volt, are more apt to arife in a democratic government than 
in one tempered with a portion of fteady ariftocrac 

The tumultuous ftate of the French Weft Rats it would 
prove tedious and uninterefling to. detail. In the Britifh 
Welt India [lands nothing particular has occurred within the 
limits of our Review. a ee 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


Notwithftanding the many reports, which have been circula~ 
ted from time to time, concerning a ‘difpofition in the Spanifh 
fettlements to revolt from the oppreflion of the parent country, 
no attempt of this kind has taken place. And fuch is the 
fanaticifm and ignorance of the Spaniards, that it is moft 
probable their fettlements will be in the hands of the United 
States, before their eyes are opened to the light of knowledge 
and liberty. 

NEW HOLLAND. 


In pafling from America to Afia, as our plan directs, we 
are attracted by a new objet, the eftablifhment of a Britifh 
colony in this vaft ifland, or perhaps more properly continent, 
between America and Afia. Our fettlement fronts thofe of 
the Spaniards in South America, and, though at a great 
diftance, is only divided from them by an open ocean ; a cir- 
cumftance which, as is fuppofed, has rather excited their 
jealoufy, and was perhaps one incentive to the late difpute. 
We fhall not examine politically into the propriety or ad- 
vantage of this remote fettlement, which is faid to coit this 
country three hundred pounds for every criminal conveyed 
thither ; but rather as philofophers exult to fee a profpect of 
future civilization, and of Englifh fpirit, taking place in a 
country left fince the creation in the hands of brutal favages, 
and in a ftate of nature. What new combinations of com- 
merce, of knowledge, or of fociety, may {pring up in this 
fingular fituation it is impoflible to forefee ; but itis, no doubt, 
a matter of glory to carry Britifh colonies into all parts of the 
globe, and to mingle the Britifh fame with the hiftory of the 
moft diftant countries. Our older and wifer readers may 
perhaps {mile, and {peak of that entirely neglected fubftantive, 
called, uTILITY; which, if perfonified, may be defined to 
be a certain fharp-fighted perfonage, which always looks to 
her own houfe in the firft place, and hates all gadding and 
extravagance; and particularly cannot endure to fee the meat 
of the poor thrown to dogs. But to return. 

The accounts from our fettlement in the fouth-eaft part of 
this continent, called New South Wales, have been rather 
unpromifing; but it muft be refiected, that all colonies 
have at firft met with many difficulties, and that very few 
have affumed an appearance of fucce/s till the third generation. 
The lofs of the Guardian, and afterwards that of the Sirius, 
would have overwhelmed the infant fettlement with the 
calamities of famine, had not a fupply of provifions been 
afforded by the prudent humanity of the Britifh government 
jn the Eaft Indies. A {fenfible letter from governor Philip 
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to lord Sydney, dated, Feb. 13, 1790, has lately appeared in 


the periodical prints, to which we muft refer fuch of our 
readers as may have a curiofity to know the affairs of this 
colony. 


CHINA, TARTARY. 


From thefe countries there is no recent intelligence worth 
notice. 


EAST INDIES. 


The war in this country engroffes a great deal of the public 
attention. ‘The rajah of ‘Travancore, with whom we are in 
alliance, having purchafed from the Dutch two forts, fituated 
in a part of the country formerly tributary to Hyder Alty, 
‘Tippoo Saib pretends that thefe forts revert to him, and that 
the Dutch had no power to part with them, except by his 
exprefs permifhon. He of confequence invaded the territories 
of the rajah ; and we have been forced, by the faith of treaties, 
to arm in defence of our ally. The greatett {pirit and exer- 
tion have been fhewn by the Britifh troops upon this accafion ; 
the cruelties of Tippoo in the laft war having exafperated 
our officers in particular againft that ufurping freebooter. 

The military eftablifhment of Tippoo is faid to amount to 
72,800 regulars, including 740 Europeans, under the command 
of French officers ; ; befides troops in the frontier garrifons to 
the amount of 49,000. ‘The remainder of his force confifts 
of irregulars of various defcriptions, and is computed at 
upwards of 33,000: fo that Tippoo’s whole force is reckoned 
¥55,000 3 of which 73,000 are of a clafs much fuperior to any 
troops, which have ever been raifed and difciplined by a native 
of India. His revenues are ftated at five crores of rupees, or 
as many millions fterling, befides an immentfe treafure. 

On the other hand. the Britifh troops, whofe number we. 
cannot aifcertain, are in the beft condition, and conducted by 
a general of acknowledged courage and experience. 

Upon the 11th of laft June, the Britifh fouthern army was 
at Cortallum, where a halt was made for the purpofe of fecuring 
a fufhicient fupply of grain, before the actual invafion of 
‘Tippoo’s territory. It was thought that Tippoo would make 
a ftand at Combitore; but he retreated from thence, and the 
forts of Dindigul and Erroo fell into our hands. 

By a refolution of the Houle of Commons the. war is now 
national, and additional troops are to be fent to the Eaft 
Indies. 

We have as yet no decifive intelligence, but it is by many 
apprehended, that the ardor of general Medows may lead 
him to pafs the Gauts, and perhaps have his retreat precluded. 
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But we augur better from his experience, and from the forée 
ef our allies aflailing Tippoo on all fides. 


PERSIA, 


No recent accounts. 


41 URED TF. 


The ruinous condition to which this great empire has been 
brought, by her unhappy contefts with Ruffia, is well known. 
This power, which was formerly an object of terror to ‘all 
Chriftendom, now excites only pity or contempt. Crufades were 
formerly entered into to expel the Turks from Europe, and now 
crufades are formed to maintain them in it. Which will ap- 


pear the more rational in the eyes of pofterity, we cannot 


pretend to fay. 
. The laft grand event, in the prefent war between Turke 
and Ruflia, was the fanguinary capture of If{mail, in which 


it appears that near 20,000 Turks fell. Since this the armies 


have been in winter-quarters, and the chief incidents which 
have brought the Turks to notice are the application to Venice, 
for the loan of fome fhips of war, to which, as is faid, the 
republic confented, upon condition that the grand fignior would, 
as fucceflor of the califs, engage the ftates of Barbary to peace, 
and guarantee the Venetian flag: and the nomination of a 
new vizir Juffuf Pacha, inftead of Haflan Pacha, who has been 
depofed and beheaded at Schiurla. ‘The doctrine of pre- 
deftination, to which the Turks are indebted for their plagues 
and famines, andmany of -their unfuccefsful battles, renders 
them particularly attentive to the fortune of a general; and 
Juffuf Pacha will certainly be more fortunate than ‘his prede- 
ceffor, if he have more prudence. 

The confequences of the fall of the Turkifh empire, which, 
according to every appearance, would be the event of another 
Ruffian campaign: or two, if no other powers interfered, have 
engaged univerfal attention ; and the more efpecially, as two 
of the moft diftant powers of Europe are arming, in order to 
prevent this cataftrophe. | 

On the one fide it is afferted, that if the Turkifh empire 
fellinto the hands of Ruffia, it muft be an event extremely 
beneficial to all Europe, and to the maritime powers in 
particular; to all Europe, in as much as there is no country 
which threatens the balance of power, and the univerfal 
liberties of Europe, fo much as Ruflia; which, not contented 
with an empire of prodigious extent, and great acceflions 
suring the prefent century, has brought Poland and Sweden 
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into a political fubferviency, and thus extends her fway to the 
limits of Germany, which affords but a weak and infecure 
barrier, as the ftate of the German foldiery, detailed by Mr, 
Putter, may evince. Hence it is of the utmoft importance 
to divert the Ruflian arms and attention from Europe to Afia. 
Put Ruflia in pofleffion of the whole Turkith empire, if you 
wifh to ruin her; like all preceding empires, when too vaft 
3t will fall in pieces. But if you only defire to divert the at- 
tention of Ruflia from Europe to Afia, let her have a large 
part of the ‘Turkifh empire; which, in another campaign or 
two, would be the real cafe, and yet fhe might never poffefs 
the whole, and the intention is Pt atte Difcontents of her 
Mahometan fubjects, rebellions in diftant provinces, conftant 
attempts of the Ottomans to regain the loft realms, added to 
all the fudden and violent revolutions, to which Afiatic 
monarchies have been ever fubjeét, would furnifh an employ- 
ment to Ruta fufhcient to engage her perpetual attention 
‘and embarraflment, and prevent her from ever confpiring 
again{t the liberties of Europe. To the maritime powers the 
Rufhan acquifitions in ‘Turkey would open new fources of 
commerce; for many centuries would elapfe before the 
barbarous Ruflians could enter into the fpirit of manufa€ture 
and trade; but the ports now fhut up by a fanatic fupertti- 
tion, by oppreflion, and by the frugal habits of the Turks, 
would be opened by the new pofleflors to every gale of 
European art andluxury. The ancient jealoufy which fubfifted 
among the nations is now pafling away, and it is perfectly 
underftood that the profperity of any nation is encreafed by 
that of others. | 
On the other hand it is faid, that if the limits of the RufGan 
empire, already too extenfive, were yet farther enlarged b 
the acceffion of Greece and Afia Minor, two of the finef 


countries in the world, it would be in vain to {peak of pre-. 


ferving the balance of power, for that balance would be at 
once deftroyed. Such an acceflion of wealth, and of fubjeCts, 
would bear down every barrier before it, The regular force and 
exertion of this great empire would overwhelm the fuperior 
powers ; and its wealth would, by corrupting and dividing, 
fubdue the reft, and join in the triumph. The empire would 
indeed foon fall, but what a fall! the native ftrength of 
Europe would be previoufly corrupted and annihilated ; and 
the Tartars, a new race of Huns, which compofe the moft 
warlike and dangerous part of the Ruffian foldiery, would 
feize the fupreme power; and fpreading over Europe, like 
Jocuits, would deftroy every art and fcience, and reftorethe ages 
ef barbariim, And a more immediate danger to the maritime 
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powers, of which Britain is the chief, would arife from the 
innumerable excellent ports, which would, with the Turkifh 
empire, fall into the pofleflion of Ruflia; whofe fubjects arg 
indeed barbarous, but whofe univerfal toleration would foon 
fill her new and happy regions with crouds of induftrious and 
ingenious fettlers, eager to efcape from the heavy taxations of 
old governments, from religious intolerance, and from rude 
climates, That the exorbitant power of Rutlia would enable 
her to exceed the ambition of being a fair rival in commerce, 
by prefcribing terms to every commercial fate. 

Such might be the arguments upon either fide of this ime 
portant queftion. But it feems clear, that the Ottoman 
crefcent is finking into the ocean of Ruffia; and that the event 
may be delayed, but cannot be finally prevented, except by 
extraordinary means. If we fuppofe, for the fake of a political 
reveric, that as there were crufades fome centuries ago, for 
no end in found politics, a new one fhould take place, for a 
great political purpoie, no lefs than to enfure the independence 
of Europe, we might eafily fuggeft the arrangement. Let 

the chief European powers join in overturning and dividing 
the Ottoman empire. Suppofe that Rufhia were to have all 
north of the Danube; the German emperor all north of the 
Adriatic, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Romania ; 
Britain to have Greece and the ifles, fo fuited to her naval 
power; France the polifhed and gay regions of Afia Minor. 


Spain would find ample fources for her natural devotion in’ 


Syria and the Holy Land; the Dutch, for patient induftry 
and trade in the low countries of Epypt. One campaign 
would apparently fufflice to adjuft the whole, And thus not 
only the balance of power would be preferved, and new 
fources of cultivation and commerce opened to all nations, 
but the glorious idea of fome benevolent philofophers, that of 
a perpetual peace in Europe, and general commonwealth 
formed among its nations, might be brought nearer to our 


grafp, by the neceility of a league and guarantee to effect, 


and to preferve, the new pofleflions againft the various powers 
of Afia and Africa, But we mutt return, for this important 
object has rather forced us to exceed our propofed limits, 


AFRICA. 


It is reported that the powers of Barbary have made peace 
with all their opponents, and that the dey of Algiers, beys 
of Tunis and ‘Tripoli, and other petty fovercigns, are making 
great exerions in order to aflift the ‘Turks. 


RUSSIA. 
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RUSSIA. 
The Ruffian armies, after a€ting fome time on the defenfive, 
at lait opened and clefed a moft “face vefstul ee The 


capture of I{mail was the laft important action ; eight different 
times were the Mufcovites repulfed, with the laughter of 
many of their braveft foldiers. At the ninth, general 
Suwarrow put himfelf at their head, and fnatching a ftandard ° 
out.of an officer’s hand, he ran directly somrards the town, 
paffed the trenches, jai clambe ering up the wall, planted it 
himfelf on the rampart. “ There,” cried he, “my fellow 
foldiers, behold there your ftandard in the power of the enemy, 
unlefs you will preierve it ; 3 but I know you are brave, and 
will not fuffer it to remain in their hands.” ‘This fpeech had 
the defired effet. ‘They followed him by mu Ititudes, and a 
moft dreadful carnage enfued, and continued for three days. 
About two hundred and twenty young ladies belonging to 
fome bafhaws fell into the hands of the ae while en- 
deavouring to efCape on the oppofite fide of the town. 

‘The emprefs has approved a new plan concerning the 
marines, and has appointed the prince de Naflau admiral and 
chief commander of this department. The object of this plan 
is to keep up a ficet of gallies, xebecs, and any el ; the 
prince is to have under him two vice-ad imirals and four chefs 
defcadre,.or commodores. The light fquadron now ready 
confifts of 12 large frigates, 30 gallies, 30 xebecs, 300 gun- 
boats, and other boats of a {maller fize; 24,000 failors and 
foldiers are to be colle€ted for this fervice only. 

Orders have befides been given to get the grand fleet ready 
for fea as foon as pofhble ; it is to confit of 36 fhips of the 
line, mounting from 64 to 100 guns each, with a proportional 
number of frigates. 

Prince Potemkin is gone to Peterfburg, where he may, 
perhaps, foon aflume the purple, for he is too powerful fora 
fubject ; and a man of fenie and f{pirit as he is, and adored by 
the caving mui{t have great virtue, if he do not repeat the 
{cene of the Pretorian bands in the Roman empire. If the 
war continues, it is fuppofed that Siliftria will be the next 
object of attack. 7 

The emprefs, finding it difficult or impracticable to raife a 
loan in Holland, has now transferred her offers to Venice. 
Her fhips in the Baltic, it is faid, ate not aboye two thirds 
manned. But the Rutlian failors and foldiers are moftly 
peafants, who, by a native ingenuity, quickly learn any pro- 
feflion; and by a mechanical courage, or obftinacy, never 

ield to either foes or difliculties. “They have all their portions 


of land, and have a character to maintain among their neigh- 
bours, 
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bours, and are not the mere vagabonds of a country. Hence 
a great fource of the Ruffian fuccefs in war. ficers of 
experience form the chief want in Rutha. 

Though the congrefs at Siftovia has fitten for feveral 
months, we cannot learn that any progrefs has been made, or 
that it has occafioned any alteration in the Ruflian meafures. 
But the conduct of Britain and Prufha have inclined the 
emprefs to moderation. She has, however, encreafed her 
forces in Livonia againft Pruflia, and is ftrengthening the 
fortifications of Riga ‘againft any attempt by fea. 


POLAND. 


The affairs of this country are in an embarraffed fituation ; 
the conteits between Rufhan and Pruflian politics occafion 
great fluctuations in the diet. It is certainly much to be 
wifhed that this fine country, and its fifteen millions of ilaves, 
were delivered from thofe worft of evils, an elective monar chy 
and an hereditary ariftocracy; only reverfe thefe terms, and 
the nation is completely free. | 

The Ruffian party, which has long borne abfolute fway in 
Poland, propoies to continue the rey ineflicient and 
weiiberle government, as being fingularly adapted to its in- 
terefted views ; and, in cafe of the demife of the prefent 
monarch, to raife his nephew prince Poniatowiki to the throne. 
‘The king of Pruffia wifhes to se a Poland from this dif 
graceful yoke, and propofes that tl the elector of Saxony thail 
be chofen, and his pementy enjoy the crown by hereditary 
fucceflion. 

If one object of Pstiaie, 3 in her prefent armaments, be to 
reinforce the Pruffian influence in Poland, and to contribute 
to deliver that fine kingdom, and its numerous inhabitants, 
from the worft of all poflible governments, and at the ane 
time erect her a powerful bartier ; againit the Rufhans, as indeed 
the {pecial mention made by the minifter of a new fource of 
commerce opening with Poland feems to evince, we muit 
applaud the endeavour as both philanthropic and profoundly 
political. 

The decifion of the republic, relative to the fucceflion to 
the Polith throne, meets with frefh difficulties daily; at leait 
nothing pofitive is yet refolved on, as to the conditions to 
which the fucceffor muft accede. Many powerful members 
of the republic and whole provinces are ‘againtt an hereditary 
_fucceffion. 

: A treaty has lately taken place between Poland and the 
Porte : and the Englith ambaffador, by a memorial of the 28th 
of January laft, has formally offered a commercial and political 
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connection with this country; He affures them, at the faiiié 
time, that definitive propofais are ready to be made; as foon as 
Poland fhall fhew a reciprocal inclination to adopt a fyfitem, in 
which their mutual ally the king of Pruflia, as in all juftice 
he ought, fhall be efpecially included. 


SWEDEN. 


The king of Sweden has clofed, by a peace with Ruffia, 
his gallant aCtions againft that power, which at firft dazzled 
the political hemifphere, like the corufcations of an aurora 
borealis. Guftavus HI. has no common name to fupport 3 
what country has not heard of Guftavus Vafa and Guftavus 


Adolphus ? We hope that in this peace he has at leaft provided ~ 


againit thofe furreptitious invafions of Ruffia, which havé 
repeatedly left him the regal name without the power, by 
bribing and eftablifhing a party in his dominions almoft too 
powerful for controul. The political career which Rufha 
follows in Poland fhe wifhes to purfue in Sweden, by fup« 
porting the nobles againit the king, and thus influencing at 
eafe an anarchical government. 


It is faid that Sweden was induced by Britain and Pruffia’ 


to her active exertions againit Ruflia, and then abandoned to 
her-fate; and in this cafe her condu€ is not to be wondered 
at. This caufe is indeed alledged in the Swedifh refcript to 
the Porte, of the 27th Sept. 1790, and it is added that the 
king was induced to peace by the entire lofs of his naval 
force, only fourteen fail of the line being left, by the enormous 
expence of the war, and by the cries and fupplications of his 
people, conjuring him to avert the total ruin of the na- 
tion. 

It has fince been reported that Sweden, not content with 
making peace with Ruffia, has entered into an alliance with 
that empire, that the Swedifh king has given orders to form 
magazines for 28,000 men, in the fouthern provinces of the 
kingdom ; and that fix fhips of the line were ordered to bé 
ready for fea by the 16th of May, and marching orders were 
iilued to all the regiments for the 1§th of that month. 

But, from the beft intelligence which we can procure from 


well-informed natives, both Sweden and Denmark will re. 


main neutral. 


DENMARK. 


This country is in ftri€t alliance with Rufhia, from gratitude 
for the affair of Holftein, and from other caufes too numerous 
to be here explained. ‘The enmity between Denmark and 
Sweden 
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Sweden is deeply rooted, and though nothing could be 
more for their mutual advantage, it is improbable that they 
can confederate fincerely. 

According to the beft information which we can procure, 
Denmark has at prefent an army of 75,000 men; and her 
fleet confifts of 26 fhips of the line, and 12 frigates, befides 
many flat-bottomed gallies. ‘The invention of the latter, now 
fo much ufed in the Baltic, belongs to this power. ‘They were 
firft ufed in Norway, about fixty years ago; each galley has 
generally 50 failors and 100 foldiers. 

The wife politics of Denmark are at prefent obftinately 
bent upon neutrality and peace. 


We mutt now, for a moment, vifit the fouthern but diftant 
regions of Europe. 


ITALY. 


The treaty between Venice and the Porte, for fome fhips 
of war to be furnifhed by the former, feems not yet de- 
termined. ‘The republic of Genoa has demanded of the 
German emperor the inveftiture of the fiefs of the republic ; 
and his mediation to fettle the differences which fubfift between 


the republic and the king of Sardinia, relative to the limits 
of their refpective territories. 


SPAIN. 


The moft momentous event of this country, which falls 
within our notice, is the convention with Britain ; but this 
we referve till we come to our own national affairs*. The 
count de Florida Blanca is an enlightened minifter, and 
promotes the progrefs of knowledge in this unhappy country, 
which is fubject to the worft of all tyrannies, that of its 
inquifition and univerfities. It’s Academy of Sciences 
makes but a flow voyagew ith the cargo of literature, amon 
thefe horrible whirlpools. A revolution in Spain would be a 
matter of more exultation to the philofopher than that of 
France, for it’s miferies are far greater. Liberty, {cience, 
and true religion, were confined in France, but in Spain they 
are trampled under by the brutal feet of monks and 
bigots. : 

The government continues to fhew it’s uneafinefs at the 
French revolution, and watches narrowly thofe who talk in 
favour of its principles. The circulation of all public papers 
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* It is much fufpeéed that this convention may engage Spain, in revenge, 


to ally herfelf with Ruffia, and that France may actively join againft our new 
dictatorfhip. 
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and political pamphiets from France, is ftill feverely 
prohibited. . 

The bifhop of Orence in Galicia has written a letter to 
the king, which caufes fome alarm, a copy of it having got 
abroad. He {peaks highly-in it of the calamities of the people, 
and feverely of the conduct of minifters, laying heavy taxes 
which the poor cannot pay. He adds, “ your majefty, the 
royal family, the noblefle of the court, the magiftrates, the 
warriors, and the inhabitants of the towns, all live by the 
{weat of the daily labourers ; and of what good is all charity, 
if rigour {mother it? I therefore, firmly hope, that. your 
majefty will adopt fuch meafures as may be proper to remedy 
thefe many evils; and that under your reign may be faid, 
what. was applied to the felicity of Trajan’s government— 
O happy time when one may think what one will, and {peak 


what one thinks !” 
PRUSSIA. 


The advantages of a large well-formed army, and a treafury 
to pay it, enable this power to dictate to its neighbours; but 
treafures and armies foon moulder away, and one unfuccefsful 
war would reduce Pruflia to her ancient level. It is probable 
that the revenge of Ruflia may foon induce her to fingle out 
this kingdom for a theatre of deftruction ; and it is well known 
that the late Pruffian monarch found the Ruffians_to be the 
moft dreadful of foes. 

_ The connection between the houfes of Bourbon and Auftria 
and the Ruflian empire rendered an alliance between us and 
Pruflia neceflary, which is further cemented by. the interefts 
of the electorate of Hanover. It is now fufficiently underitood 
that the armed neutrality, which gave us fuch difgufi, was 
projected by the late king of Pruflia, and at his inftigation 
embraced by the Ruffian emprefs; but revenge muft give way 
to more political confiderations. 

_ ‘The formal embafly from the Ottoman Porte, and the war- 
like preparations of Pruflia, have had their effect upon the 
Ruflian politics ; and the extreme moderation of the emprefs, 
who only demands to retain two forts, Akerman and Oczakow, 
feems to promife that peace may be the immediate iflue. 


GERMANY. 


The new emperor has engaged the public praife by repeated 
inftanees of moderation and folid principles. His former 
management of his Italian fovereignty, which was prudent 
and beneficent, fhewed that he afpired to truer reputation 
than could be acquired by the glofly variability of character 
to be found in the deceafed emperor. 


At 
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At the tequeft of the ftates of Goritia and Gradifca; the 
former government of thefe places has been re+inftateds 
Univerfal toleration prevails in the Imperial] dominions, in 
which it has been lately ordered that Jews, after having ac- 
quired the neceffary knowledge, may be created doctors of 
the civil law, and at the fame time advocates; and in the 
latter quality plead the caufe both of Jews arid Chriftians: In 
confequence of this ordinance, Raphael Joel, a Jew, has been 
created doctor of civil law, at the univerfity of Prague, after 
having given fatisfaCtory proofs of his abilities * One of the 
bifhops of Hungary, having refufed his licence to a catholic 
{ubject to marry a proteftant woman, the emperor difmiffed 
him from his fee ; but pardoned him afterwards upon concefliony 
and defired the bifhop to exhort his brethren to comply with 
the Imperial ordinances, elfe no favour fhould be fhewn.. 

The Turks have agreed to the navigation of the Auftrian 
veffels on the Danube and Black Sea, and alfo to guarantee 
the Imperial flag, if attacked or infulted by the pirates of 
Barbary. : | 

The city of Liege, which has been remarkable in hiftory, 
ever fince the fourteenth century, for its conftant tumults, 
infurrections, and rebellions, has been reduced to fubmiffion 
by the Auftrian troops, fent to inforce the decree of the Im- 
perial chamber. The king of Pruffia in fomie degree favoured 
the malcontents, but did not chufe to quarrel with the 
Germanic body upon this occafion. ‘There muft be fome 
radical error in the conftitution of this unhappy city, for other 
German Cities and countries are under the fame heterogeneous 
fovereignty of a prince bifhop, without being fubject to fuch 
unceafing broils. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


The counter-revolution in this country has only éxcited 
furprize in thofe who did not attend to the foundation upon 
which the revolution ftood. It was the mere ufurpation of an 
ariftocracy, fupported by a deluded populace, under the 
bigoted dominion of the priefts and monks; for of all 
countries in the world the Auftrian Netherlands ate the moft 


“fanatic, if we only except Spain. A revolution founded 


on fanaticifm can no more ftand than an edifice built on 2 
mire, as the republic of England in the laft century fufficiently 


_" zx 





* In fome accounts it has been faid, that this Jew was admitted to the degree 
of Door of Laws, asifa Jew being a doctor of Canon Law were not a con 
tradiction in terms. LL. D. Legum Doétor, Utriufque Furis Do&or imply DoSor 
f Civil and Canon Law. 
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evinced. Univerfal toleration, and univerfal privileges, are 
the grand foundations of a fteady revolution; but to thefs 
bigotry and ariftocracy are as night compared to day. ‘The 
Flemifh ariftocracy had not even common _ prudence, but 
trampled upon their fellow-fubjeCts, whofe fupport alone 
could uphold them ; and when they found that they had loft 
their affections, they fold them to their ancient*mafter: a 

reater monument of folly and bafenefs has hardly difgraced 
Ana hiftory. Bayle has ftarted a problem whether atheifm 
or fuperftition be more dangerous to fociety ; and in confirma 
tion of his judgment againit the latter, let the French and 
Flemifh revolutions be compared. 

The Auftrian Netherlands, having again fubmitted to the 
emperor in laft November, their royal highneffles the arch- 
duchefs Maria Chriftina, and the duke of Tefchen, have been 
appointed to the government gereral; of which the count de 
Metternich will be minifter plenipotentiary. ‘The court of 
Vienna feems to incline to put the affairs of Brabant upon the 
footing they were in the reign of Maria Therefa, without 
fuffering. the introduction of any old privileges. 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


The ftadtholder, by the affiftance of England and Pruffia,. 
has triumphed over the ariftocracy of this country, by fome 
idly fuppofed to be a democracy. The latter party is now 
dormant, till France fhall be able to lend them more effeGtual 
affiftance.. : 

By the laudable politics of the Britifh minifter, this country 
is now in {tri€t. alliance with Britain ;- and enters, with the 
greateft readinefs, into all our tranfactions with other nations. 


FRANCE. 


The prefent ftate of affairs in France is a delicate fubjec, 
but in treating it we hope to obferve that extreme moderation 
and impartiality which we have propofed to ourfelves as our 
chief aim. As onthe one hand, we fhall be flow in affumin 
the privilege of an eloquent partifan of this country, that of 
reviling a government, which may probably be for ever tha 
of France, and thus’ fowing the fanguinary feeds of enmity 
among nations, a conduct from which our reafon and aur 
feelings alike recoil : 

Non licet nobis effe tam difertis, 
Qui mufas colimus feveriores. 
So we fhall as little truft the eloquence of Mirabeau, (now - 


mo more) upon the other fide; for we have never, fince. the 


days 
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days of Demofthenes, feen eloquence and reafon united to- 
gether; but, on the contrary, fufpeé&t that moft eloquence 


labours under the eternal anathema. of Salluft, saTis’ 


ELOQUENTIA, SAPIENTIZ PARUM. 
The tumults and fufpicion of a counter-revolution, which 


- arofe at Lyons, have been effectually quelled. The clergy 


have been forced to take the national oath, and thofe who 
refufed have been depofed, and others elected. 

The French navy confifts of 74 fhips of the line, exclufive 
of 10 now building : and 21 are completely armed and manned, 
and ready for fea. 

In the beginning of laft February the jury laws were per- 
fected ; and in no country of Europe is perfonal liberty more 
firmly eftablifhed than in France at the prefent moment. 
The national chief court of juftice will foon be modified. 

The ftate of the French finances we cannot fufficiently ex- 
plain, for the finance of any country, though it belongs to 
plain arithmetic, a fcience of the moft pofitive mathematical 
truth, is yet fo enveloped in political chicane and charlatanerie, 
that nothing can be more uncertain. If we credit M. de 
Calonne, the French finances are ruined, and the National 
Affembly has {welled the deficit paft all redemption. If we 
credit the accounts publifhed by thofe who favour the new 
government, France, inftead of paying fix hundred and five 
millions to government, and the clergy, will pay to herfelf, 
and for herfelf, five hundred and twenty millions, without 


any deficiency ; and it is aflerted that there is a fuperflux of 


about three millions fterling, to be applied in payment of their 
national debt. What are we to believe ? 

The prince of Condé being refufed a refidence at Louif- 
bourg, by the duke of Wurtemberg, proceeded to Brunfwick. 
The vifcount de Mirabeau was employed in raifing recruits 
in Switzerland, particularly in the canton of Berne; but the 
king of Sardinia and the emperor feem to have prudently 
declined taking any concern in the projected counter-revolu- 
tion. 

Many tumults arife at Paris, and in other parts of the 
kingdom, as may be expected in the firft effervefcence of na- 
tional freedom ; and before the new laws have affumed their 
calm and even tenor. | 

The French affeffment of land tax, according to the decree 
propofed in the National Affembly, will amount to near 
twelve millions fterling per annum, a fum equal to fix times 
that paid in this country.. The late decree of the Affembly, 
by which the right of primogeniture is deftroyed, and all the 
children are to fhare alike, is remarkable, and muift contribute 
to a more equal partition of property. 

| Rr2 M. Brandes, 
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M. Brandes, private fecretary to the chancery of Hanover, 
has reinforced Mr. Burke and M. de Calonhe in their attacks 
upon the French revolution ; but what engages more attention 
is the critical feafon at which the National Affembly has 
arr.ved. Our .newfpapers and M. de Calonne have. long 
threatened a counter-revolution, and it muft be now or 
never. The National Affembly, or rather the {tates general, 
met in May, 1789, and the two years fixed for the term of their 
fitting are on the point of expiration; but as they decreed to 
fit till the conftitution was fettled, the queftion is whether 
they will diffolve this feafon. ‘There feem to be actually fome 
preparations for a counter-revolution, and the time of the 
Afiembly’s diffolution will probably be chofen for that at- 
tempt. But we muft infer from the univerfal fpirit of the 
nation that it will prove fruitlefs; and if no diflenfion arife 
among the patriots, they have nothing to fear. \ 

A benevolent author has lately publifhed in France a feries 
of efiays “ On Beggary,” from which it appears that one 
fifth part of the French nation is in that deplorable condition, 
He traces its origin and caufes, which in molt cafes have been 
found to proceed from the difeafes and accidents, to 
which the induftrious poor are lables and afferts that 
moft beggars may truly fay, “Give alms to one reduced 
to beggary by induftry.” He recommends. the forming of 
new colonies from this clafs, and the fcheme appears to us 
as beneficent as it is new and bold. Inthis land of liberty, 
would there be more conftraint upon the freedom of the fubject, 
in tranfporting beggars to form colonies in countries, where 
little or no induftry would fuihce to procure the neceflaries of 
life, than in tranfporting them violently from parifh to parifh, 
and imprifonimg them tor life in poor-houfes ¢ But we fhould 
be glad to fee fome of our own writers enter upon this new 
field of benevolence, a field far wider and more important 
than that culrivated by the immortal Howard. | 


BRITAIN anv JTRELAND. 


In treating the tranfaCtions of our own country, we intend 
frft to give a flight fketch of ‘national affairs, and then of 
parliamentary proceedings. .The firft article we fhall com- 
mence at the Spanifh convention, figned on the 28th of 
x v : 

October laft; and the fecond at the opening of the new 
parliament, being the feventeenth of Great Britain, which 
‘was on the 25th of November; epochs fufficiently iluftrious. 


The 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


The caufes of our difpute with Spain are fufficiently: 
known, and need not be: here explained. The extreme 
jealoufy of that kingdom, concerning her American poffeilions, 
has repeatedly engaged her in unjuft quarrels with this 
country ; and even the prefent low ebb of her power has not 
taught her a more prudent conduét in this refpect. Itis certain 
that our fouthern whale-fifhery, and it is probable that our 
fettlement in New Holland, confpired with the Nootka fur- 
trade to awaken the Spanifh delicacy, concerning even a fhew- 
of interference with thofe parts of America, to which they 
pretend an exclufive claim. : 

By the convention it is agreed that the buildings and tracts 
of land of which we were difpoffeffed fhall be reftored: that 
compenfation for loffes fhall be made; that we fhal] not be 
molefted in our fiflreries in the Pacific Ocean or South Seas, 
provided we keep at the diftance of ten fea leagues from 
Spanifh fettlements: that free accefs and trade fhall pafs 
between any fettlements of the two powers, eftablifhed, or to 
be eftablifhed fince April 1789; but no fettlement to be made 
to the fouth of the parts occupied by Spain: and that no 
officers upon either part fhall permit themfelves to commit any 
act of violence, upon pretences of complaint, or infraction, 
but fhall report the affair to their refpective courts. | 

Great difference of opinion has, as ufual, taken place upon 
this fubjeét. Some affert that the convention, far from being a 
a ground of lafting peace, can only prove an additional fource 
of wars, from its not defining the northern boundary of the 
Spanifh poffeflions, from its ambiguity in other refpécts, and 
from its blending together, inftead of keeping diftinét, the 
people of two nations, inimical in their manners and religion, 
and accuftomed to long jealoufy and enmity: and that its con- 
ceffions are more apparent than real; but if real, are far from 
being worth the four millions fterling which they coft, a fum 


which no poflible advantages to be derived from the conven- 


tion'can ever cOmpenfate. 

On the other fide its faid, that this convention grants as 
much as could be expected or required in fuch a cafe, that it 
at leaft unlocked the outer gate of the treafures of the Spamifh 
main, that it was the firft inftance of Spain’s granting fo 
much to any power, and its value might be eftimated by 
her reluctance and regret upon the occafion; that not to 
{peak of the Nootka fur-trade, which our fettlements in the 
Eaft Indies enable us to carry on with eafe and great and in- 
creafing profit, the fecurity of the Southern whale fifhery, fo 
much {fuperior in the quality of oil, and in the profits to the 
Northern, was a moit important object, both to our commerce 
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and navy, and that in eftimating the national expence in- 
curred, we are not to fpeak as of a bargain and fale, but to re~ 
flecét that the nation had been infulted, and that fuch are 
human affairs that a long war might have followed upon this 
ground only, and for a far greater expence have yielded no 
return at all. 

To a philofopher, perhaps, a more rifible obje€t can hardly 
occur than to fee two great nations, and both of them ex- 
haufted by long wars, and enormous debts and taxes, quarrel- 
ling and going to war for an acre of ice in Nootka Sound, 
But fuch is the fhocking routine of modern governments, 
which muft always follow one path, though it lead to certain 
perdition, that two minifters refpectable for virtue and talents, 
the count de Florida Blanca and Mr, Pitt, feemed never to 
reflec that half the expence of their armaments expended in 
improvements at home would have yielded more folid profit 
in half a century than all thofe diftant poffeflions which en- 
gage the childifh ambition of nations, We revere the com- 
mercial intereft of our country, but cannot bear to fee the 
landed fo neglected, and far lefs to fee the necks of the poor 
bend under additional taxes to fupport every mercantile 
fcheme. Thefe things muft foon he altered, elfe they will 
alter themfelves. 

Hardly had we efcaped from a Spanifh war before we fell 
into an Indian one, and are now preparing for a fquabble 
with Ruflia, It is perhaps neceffary, after the lofs of 
America, which, many nations in Europe fondly thought the 
final downfal of our power, to convince them effectually of 
the contrary, and that we are ftill the fame great and pro- 
{perous nation ; but after facrificing fo much to glory, it is to 
be hoped that we fhall find time in future for plain utility *. 

A more pleafing fubjec occurs in the liquidation of the 
national debt, the progrefs of which, in the end of January 
laft, was thus computed; 


3 per cent. Confols, ~ - £,+ 29753,800 
3 per cent. Reduced - - 1,878,450 


Old South Sea - - ¥,091,100 
New South Sea _ = oo 807,000 
South Sea, 1757s - ~ 242,000 

6,772,350 


In O€tober aft 6,365/. Exchequer Annuities fell in, 


eo 


* The propofed fociety for the improyement of Britifh wool deferves men- 
tion, but it has originated upon miftaken ideas entertaincd in Scotland, con- 
cerning the old Englifh wool, which never was remarkable for finenefs, but 
oaly for quantity, as fufficiently fhewn in fome intelligent letters upon this 
Fubject, publifhed ia Woodfall’s Diary about four months ago, 
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and, 48,515/. more, granted in 1692 for ninety-nine years, will 
foon follow. ‘Thefe fums, with the intereft of the capital re- 
deemed, are regularly added to the annual million. 

A great revolution feems of late to have-taken place in the 
ftate of politics in this country. A third party has arifen, 
and is gradually though filently encreafing, which pretends to 
regard both ancient and modern whigs and tories as mere 
ariftocratic diviftons 3 who, under the {tale pretext of public 
good have only fought to gratify their own avarice and am- 
bition, while the interefts of the nation at large have been 
negle&ted and defpifed. It ts rumoured that the firft decifive 
appearance of this party, which afpires to the name of the 
National, will take place in an imvitation to all fubjeéts, who 
pay a direct tax of 5s. a year, or upwards, and have no vote 
for members of parliament, to meet in their refpective towns 
and counties, and appoint deputies to confider of the mode 
of redrefs. In England it is computed that out of five millions, 
about three hundred thoufand vote; and in Scotland it is 
certain that out of 2 million and a half, there do not vote 
upwards of three thoufand. . 

A new fpirit of examination, of reform, of political liberty, 
and frugality, feems to have arifen in moft countries; and we 
fhall applaud thofe moderate governments which wifely 
yield fomewhat to the public wifh. When the tempefi arifes, 
it is fafer to be a willow than an oak. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


We have rather exceeded our propoied limits, and muft 
therefore content ourfelves with a few brief hints upon this 
important fubject. 

One of the firft obje€ts which engaged the attention of 
parliament, was to raife fupplies for the expence of our arma- 
ment againft Spain; and it feems agreed that the minifter 
purfued the beft plan, which could have been fuggefted in this 
slelicate bufinefs. 

The impeachment of Mr. Haftings opened a curious field 
of debate. The queftion was, whether it was not quafhed 
by the diffolution of parliament, and the opinion of all the 
learned gentleman of the law was decidedly that it fell; but 
the conftitution and common fenfe prevailed over the law, 
and this is but one of many inftances in which the conftitu- 
tion and tke laws of this country are at direct variance. ‘To 
thofe who fay that we have no conftitution, becaufe we have 
no formal writing fo called, we muft aniwer, that by the 
conftitution we mean the cuftoms and practice, the common 
law, fo to fpeak, of government, and the analogy of its 
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general fpirit applied to particular cafes where no fofitive 
precedents occur, | 

' Among the ways and means the minifter had arranged the 
unclaimed dividends in the Bank, This occafiqned fome ine 
terefted clamour, but the nation {aw it in its proper light. ; 

The fupport of the war in India opened a more plaufible 
field of difpute, but the queftion was fufficiently decided by 
the pofitive faith of treaties between us and the rajah of 
Travancore ; and if we wifh to retain our Indian poffeilions, 
it is neceflary to eftablifh a firm and refpectable character 
among the native powers, It is however to be hoped and 
expected, that this war will have a very ‘fhart continuance, 

The propofed new conftitution of Canada, we have men- 
tioned in our fketch of American affairs, : 

As to the prefent armament, and its intentions, we fhall 
referve our remarks till a future occafion. 

Concerning Ireland we have nothing particular to ftate, 
except a laudable inveftigation which took place in the parlia- 
ment of that country, concerning the immoderate ufe of 
{pirituoys liquors among the common people. In a govern- 
ment which pays any attention to the morals of its fubjects, 
thefe pernicious liquors cannot be taxed too highly, and malt 
liquors fhould be rendered as cheap as poflible. The common 
fe of diftilled beverage deftroys the health, dries up the 
fources of population, and maddens the vulgar mind tq the 
commiffion of every crime. Its confumption is indeed a 
confiderable fund of revenue; but let us not be told that 
revenye is the only end of government, while there remains 
# foark of virtue among mankind. 
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D. 


Debates in the general affembly of 
the church of Scotland, refpecting 
the teft act, 352 


Defence of the conftitytion of England 


againft the libels that have been 


lately publifhed on it, 474 
Denmark, character of the prince of, 
$25 


on the appreach of war, 


E X. 


Defcription of fome new preparations 
of bark, 221 
Diétionnaire des geaveurs, anciennes &F 
modernes, 543 
Dictionary (a complete) of mufic, 17% 
———— of the ornamental trees, 
fhrubs, and plants mof .commonly 
cultivated in Great Britain, 239 
pronouncing (a), and ex- 
pofitor of the Engiifh language, 
2 
Digeftion of food, treatife =. the, Sos 
Difcourfe on the death of John Thorn- 





—— 


ton, efq. 226 

Difcovery of animal electricity and 

magnetifm, 354 
E. 


Eddyftone light-houfe, a defcription 
of the conftraction of the, 336 
Electricity, experiments in, 42 
Elegant tales, hiftories, and epiftles, 
on leve, frienafhip, matrimony, &c. 


109 

Elegiac verfes to the memory of the 
rev. Dr. Stebbing, 446 
Elogio del Bofcovich, 522 


Elucidation of the articles of impeach- 
ment preferred by the laft parlia- 
ment againft Warren Haftings, efq. 

118 

England, view of, 53 

—, medallic hiftory of, 132 

Enquiry into the principles and tafte, 
and of the origin of our ideas of 
beauty, &c. 354 

into the truth of the tradition 

concerning the difcovery of Ame- 

rica, about the year 1170, 357 

into the origin, divine autho- 
rity, and expediency of civil efta- 
blifhments in religion, &c. 466 

——— into the merits of “ a new 
difcovered fact of a rclative nature 
in the venereal poifon,” 4 

into the nature of the focial 
contract, or principles of political 
right, 478 

Epiftle to Peter Pindar, 102 

to Warren Haftings, cfq. 466 


Elfai dune maniere @exercer V attention, 

















117 
Effay on the effect of a diffolution of 
parliament on an impeachment by 


the houfe of commons, 234 
—— on vital fufpenfior, 235 
—— on fevers, 279 
-—— on bigotry, religious innovation, 

and infidelity, 463 
m= concerning tithes, 455 


5 Exa- 

















IN D 


Examination of precedents and prin- 
ciples from which it appears that an 
impeachment is’ dcetérmined by a 
diffolution of parliament, 2d edit. 











234 

Exemplum typograpbiea Sinica, Fc. 55% 

Experiments on electricity, 42 

(chemical) and opi- 

nions, 45 
F. 

Faction unmafked by the evidence of 

truth, 108 

Faith, reflections on, 100 

Field (Mr.), fermon and charge at his 

ordination, 225 

Filangieri’s analyfis of the {cience of 

legiflation, 417 


Filofirato (il), poema, 539 
Flights, (the wonderful), of Edmund 
the rhapfodift, into the regions of 
fancy, fiction, &c. expofed and 
laughed at, - 473 
Foreign Articles, 456, 481 
Literary Inteliigence, go, 216 
Frederic le Grand, les entretiens de, peu de 
jours avant fa mort, avec M. Zimmer- 





Mah, 548 
G. 

Galaxy, cenfifting of a wariety of fa- 

cred and other poetry, 27 


General regulations for infpection and 
controul of all the prifons, &c. for 
the county of Gloucefter, ~ 116 

Geneva. See Taddeau. 

George III. fketch of the reign of, t81 

Germany, introduction to the know- 
ledge of, 62 

Great Britain, naval and military 
memoirs of, ' 435 

Green-rooms, fecret hiftory of the, 


105 
Gunning’s (Mrs.) letter to the duke of 
Argyll, fecond edit. 341 


H. 

Haftings, (Warren), efq. epiftle to 
466.—Letters on the impeachment 
of, 472 

Hay-market, ftatement and circum- 
{tances ref{pecting the king’s theatre 


in the, 240 
Hercdotus, hiftory of, 368 
Hergic epiftle to the king, 34.6 


Hindoos, fketches relating to the hif- 
tory, religion, learning, and man- 
ners of the, 449 

Hifloire de ‘Academie Royale des Sciences, 
année 1786, 456, 493 

——-—— de la Sccieté Royale de Mede- 
gine, des anne 3786, 1787, & 173%, 


E- » x 


tom. viii. & ix. 481.—Contents of 





tom. viii. 483 
Hifloire naturelle des ferpens, 606 
Hiftory of the Baftile, 58. Defcribed, 

of the green-:ooms, es 
of Little Dick, Iiz 








(medailc) of England, ir 
- of the Ch iftiaa church, from 
the earlieft pericds to the prefent 
time, s 19s 
——— of the reign of Henry Il. and 
of Richard ana John, his fons, 26x 
——— and antiquities of Tewkkef- 
bury, 359 





—— of Herodotus 36r 

ae William Wallace, 430 

——— of Little Grandifon, 477 
# 

Indian interpreter and trader, voyages 

and traveis of an, 288 

Indians (the), a tragedy, 203 


Infancy, a didactic poem, 173 
Introduction to the knowledge of 

Germany, 62 
— to the obfervations made 
by the judges of the Commun Pleas 
for the diftrict of Quebec, ~ 35 


j. 
Jamaica, defcriptive account of, 390 
Judgments of mankind, fermon on 





the 109 
RK. 
Kangarao, defcription of the ts 
Key to the Old Teftament and Apo- 
crypha, 226 
L. 


Laurel of liberty, a poem, 70 
Laws of mafters and fervants confi- 

dered, 357 
Legiflation, analyfis of the {cience of, 


4iy 
Leffons to a young prince by an old 

ftatefman, 230 
Letter to Mr. Burke, 228, 229 


——— from Mrs. Gunning to the 
duke of Argyll, fecond edit. 342 
from major Scott to Philip 








Francis, efq. 353 
to the reviewers of the Monthly 
Review, 355 


Letters to Mr. Burke on his reflections 
on the revolution in France, &t. 7 
we On the manners of the French, 


. . 1 1% 
writtcn in France, 117 


Let- 
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Letters and papers on agriculture, 
planting, &e. addrefied to the fo- 
. erety inttituted at Bath for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, arts, 
&c. 376. Remarks on the improve- 
ments of agriculture, ibid.—Eafieft 
method of cultivating potatoes, 377. 
—Remarks on the mepagement of 
the dairy and the faiting butter for 
Jong voyages, ibid. —On the breed 
of fheep, 379.—Of the improve- 
ment of meadow land, 380.—Plaf- 
ter of Paris ufed as a manure, ibid. 
—Alfo river-weed, 331.—Rotation 


of crops, ibid.—Remarks on plant-" 


ing barren heights, ibid.—Experi- 
ments on drill.ng, ibid.—Obferva- 
tions on the management of flax, 
382.—Caution re{peQing bees, ibid. 


Liberty, the laurel of, 70 
Liddel (Dr, Duncan), of Aberdeen, 
~ fketch of the life of, 116 
Lindor and Clara, a comedy, 343 
Loufiad (the), canto Il. 454 
Love of Chrift the fource of genuine 
philanthropy, 226 
Lucie, (St.) account of the weather 
and difeafes at, 9° 
Lymphatics, account of M: Mafcag- 
ni’s work on the, 95 
M, 


Macleod (Donald). See Memoirs. 

Madnefs, remarkable cafe of, 474 

Malabar, the widow of, . 468 

Manchefter Jiterary and philofoph:cal 
{eciety. See Afenioirs. 

Manners of the French, letters on 


the, 112 
Maicagni’s work on the lymphatics, 
account of, 9s 


Medallic hiftory of England, 141 
Medical commentaries, vol. V. 165. 
~ —On the foftne{s of the bones, 164. 
—On the tree which produces the 
boa upas, ibid.—On that which pro- 
duces the cloves, 167,—On the nut- 
meg-tree, ibid—On the caufe of 


the gout, ibid, 
w——— advice to the inhabitants of 
warm climates, &c. 476 


Medicine cheft, the poor man’s, '236 
Miemuire of the duke d’Orleans, 113 
Memoirs of the Old Highlander, fer- 
; jeant Donald Macleod, 142° 
of the new infect, 114 
= of Wm. Aug. Bowles, am- 

baffador from the Creeks and Che- 

rokee3, ; 238 
ere of the literary and philofo- 
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phical fociety at Manche%er, voi. 
iil. 250.—inguiry into the princi» 
ples and limits cf taxation, ibid.— 
Lffay on popular i!lufions and par- 
ticularly medical demonology, 251. 
—Obfervations on attraction aud 
repulfion, 252.—i: flay on the dra- 
matic character of Maflinger, 253. 
—Conjectures relative to the caufe 
of the iucreafe of weight acquired 
by fome heated bodies when cool- 
ing, ibid.—Progrefs of population 
in Peunfylvania, 254.—On the vi- 
tal privciple, :bid.—Effay on the 
comparative excellence of the fci- 
ences and arts, ibid.—Defcription 
of the eye of a feal, 255.—Obfer- 
vations on the. knowledge of the 
ancients refpectiny electricity, 256. 
—Druidical remains wear Halifax, 
Yorkfhire, ibid.—Ancient monu- 
ment in Huln-abbey defcribed, 257. 
—Effay on the fiatnre and utility of 
eloquence, ibid.—Sonie properties 
of a geometrical ferics explained, 
ibid.— Explanation of halos, ibid.— 
Paper on the art of dying, ibid.— 
Obfervaitons refpeting the hiftory 
of phyfiognomy, 258.—A halo in 
the appearance of a glory, ibid.— 
Experiments on fufing platina, ibid, 
—Propofitions reipecting the foun- 
dation of civil governmevt, ibid.— 
Effay on the art of paintiug among 
the ancients, ibid.—Acrated ba-e 
rytes found in’ Anglezark mine in 
Lancafhire, 261 
Memoirs de M. le Duc de Choifeul, 489 
Metrical hiflory of fir Wm. Wallace; 


knight, of Eilerilie, 43° 
Minerai kingdom, natural hiftory of 
the, 27 
Modern pocts, a fatire, 104 


Moulter, the, at large, or the inno- 
cence of Rhynwick Williams, 112 
Morbis (de) quibufdam commentarii, 355 
Mufic, complete dictionary of, 172 
Myttery of animal megnetifm reveal- 
ed to the world, 


N. 


Nanneni’s treatife of anatomy, conti- 
nuation of, _ 9 
Narrative of the building, and a de- 

{cription of the conftruciicn of the 


355 


Eddyftone light-houfe, 336 
National affembly of France, addrefs 
to the, 106 


Natural hiftory of the mineral king- 


27 
Nava 


dom, 
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_ Naval and military memoirs of Great 
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Britain, . 435 
Neceffity and duty of an early inftruc- 
tion of children in the Chriftian 
religion, evinced and enforced, 227 
New South-Wales, journal of a voy- 
age to, 10.—Phofphorefcent light 
obferved at fea, whence it probably 
arifes, 11.—— Defcription of Port 
Jackfon, ibid.—Of the natives, 12. 
—Animals, 13 —Vegetables, 14.— 
The kangaroo, 15.—Of the teeth 


of the tapoa tapha, 7 
—— tale of a tub, 115 
=—— parliamentary hiftory, 233 


—— year’s gift, Swedenborg’s, 346 
Notices t& extraits des MSS. de la biblio- 
theque, ‘Se. 500 
Novets.—Baron of Manftow, (the), 
350.—Benevolent Qu’xote, 470.— 
Charlotte, a tale ot truth, 468.— 
Denial, the, 471.—Eugenia and A- 
delaide, 469.—Fofcari, 350.—Fre- 
deric and Alicia, 470.—Hiftory of 
Tom Wefton, 469.—Linder and 
Adelaide, 349.— Maple Vale, ibid.— 
Memoirs of Maria, ibid. —Orphan 
Marion, 469.—St. Alma, ibid.— 
Sicilian romance, 350.—Simple 
Story, @, 207, 435-—Somerville 
Bower, ibid——Triumphs of con- 
ftancy, 471.—William Thornbo- 
rough, or the Benevolent Quixote, 
470 
oO, 

@bfervations on a pamphlet, entitled, 
a prefent ftate of the prefent go- 
yernment of the province of Que- 
bec, se 

on the corn-bill, 352 

on the uulity of pa- 








tents, &c. 35: 
on Mr. Burke’s 
pamphlet on the French revolution, 





472 
Odes, poems, and tranflations, tol 
Odipus, a tragedy, 347 
Oenone to Paris: an. epiftle of Ovid, 
_ tranflated into Englith, 103 


Oldys (Mr.), anecdotes of, 236. See 
Addenda. 

Oratio anniverfaria in theatro Collegii Rew 
atis Medicorum Londinenfium,cx Har 


veit inftituto babita A.D. MDCCXC. 


fifo divi Luca, 116 
P. 

Paradés, fecret memoirs of Robert, 

count de, 238 


Pardon and fan@tification proved to 





oe ee 


be privileges annexed to the due ufe 
of the Lord’s fupper, asa feaft on 


2 facrifice, 109 
Parliamentary regifter, the new, 233 
Peerage directory, the, 354 
Philofophical amufements, I1z 
Pindar (Peter) epiftie to, 102 
Pitt’s (Mr.) adminiftration, a fhort 

review of, 236 


Plantarum icones, bactenus inedita plee 
rumque ad plaxtas in berbario Line 
nzano confervatas delineate facobo Edu. 
Smith. Fafciculus IT, 38.—Two fpe- 
cies of. fage, falvia tubifera and 
falvia amethyftina, defcribed, 39.— 
The nerteria depreffz, lifianthus gla- 
ber, efcallonia myrtilloides and ferrata, 

_ ebrbarta longiflor act calicyna,anddapbne 
pendula, ivid.— Account of Jo. Ant. 
Scopoli, 40.—The arenaria jurifpe~ 
xina, vatica Chinenfis, ibid. Heleborus 
ranunculinus, mentha exigua, Cafilleia 
Sffifolia, labium inferius brevifimum, 
trifidum laciniis acutis, brathys junipe- 
rina, Sigypticon betulinum; begonia 
ifoptera, feruginea, and urtice folia, 
4t.—Fernus: Marattia alata, Marat- 
tia levis, Marattia fraxinea, acroftie 
chum fpinaivm, and cenopteris rbizo- 


phyla, 42 
Poems on feveral occafions, 1or 
by Dr. Downman, fecond edit. 





= 
Poetical extracts.—-From the Gciany, 
28,.29, 30 —The laurel of hberty, 
71, 72, 73-—<Ainft va le monde, 74, 
75.—Leigh’s poems, 101.—Halla- 
ran’s collection of odes, &c. roz. 
—Epiitle to Peter Pindar, 102, 103. 
—Modern poets, 104.—Dr. Down 
man’s poems, 174, £75, 176— 
Jerningham’s Shakfpeare gallery, 
201, 202, 203.+—-The Indians, a 
tragedy, 203, 204, 205.—Yearilley’s 
ftanzas of woe, 232, 233.—The 
parliamentary regifter, 233, 234. 
—Metrical hiftory of fir William 
Wallace, 431,432, 433 —The lou- 
fiad, canto III. 455, 456.—Epiftle 


to Warren Haftings, efq. 466 
Poets, modern, 104 
Poiret (Vabbé). See Voyage. 

Positical mitcellanies, 352 
Pour man’s medicine cheft, 226 


‘Prieftley (Dr.) fecond letter to, 232 
Principia /yftematis chirurgie hodiernia, 53% 
.Proceedings in the caufe of Leftey a- 
gaint Mills, on the legality of -de- 
manding half a crown for noting 
bills of exchange, 110 
Pro- 
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Prolufiones nonnulle academice, nomine 
univerfitatis Georgia Augufie Gottin- 
genfis. Scripte aC. G. Heyne, 425 

Pronouncing diconary, and expofi- 
tor of the Enzlifh language, 293 

Prophecies delivered by a defcendant 
from the oracle of Delphos, 233 

Pfalms, new tranflation of the, 83 





R. 
Reflections upon reflections, in an- 
fwer to Mr. Burke, 83 
on faith, 100 





_ on the appointment of a 
catholic bifhup to the London dif- 
trict, T06 

_ (brief) upon the liberty 

- of the Britifh iubject, 230 

on the general utility of 

inland navigation to the commer- 
cial and landed interefts of England, 








359 
Relation (a fhort) of the river Nile, 
358 
Remarkable cafe of madnefs, 474 


Remarks on the voyages of John 
Meares, 8 
on the advertifement of the 

committee for the abolition uf the 
flave trade, 10g 
o—— on the buildings, pictures, 





&c. of ancient and modern Rome, . 


353 
on the leading proofs offered 


in favour of ihe Franklinian fyftem 
of electricity, 358 
Reponfes a déméler, 117 
Report of the caufe of Minet and 
Feator verfus Gibfon and Johnfon, 
356 
Review of the arguments in favour of 
the continuance of impeachments, 
wotwithftanding a diffulution, 234 
—— of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, 286 
——— of the policy, doctrines, and 
morals of the methoditts, 
—— of the trade of the Eaft India 
company between £785 and 1790, 
359 
Review of Pusric AFFairs desea 
January to May, 179!.—TIntroduc- 
tion, 571.—North America, 565. 
-——South America, 567.—New Hol. 
land, ibid.—China, Fartary, 568. 
—Eaft Indies, ibid.—Perfia, 569.— 
Turkey, ibid.— Africa 571.—RufMfia, 
§72.—Poland, 573.—Sweden, 574. 
Deumark, ibid.—ltaly,575.—Spain, 











Ex. 


ibid. —Pruffia. 576. —Germany, ib. 
—Auftrian Netherlands, 577.—U- 
nited Netherlands, -573.—France, 
ibid.—Britain and Ireland, 580.— 
National affairs, 581.—Parliament- 


ary proceedings, 583 
Rights of man, 337 
Rouffeau, the confeffions of, 360 

s. 
Sacontala; or, the fatal ring, 18 
School for arrogance, 302 
Scripture characters, 227 


Secret hiftory of the green-rooms, 105 
—— memors of the Robert, count de 
Paradés, 233 
Sele& fpecimens of natural hiftory, 
156.—Vegetables, 157 to Ir60.— 
Quadrupeds, 161 to 165.—Birds, 
406.—Flies, 403.—Reptiles, 409.— 
Fifth, 411.—Hawkefbill turtle, ibid. 
—Pearl, ibid. 
Series of letters to Mr. Burke, on the 
impeachment of Mr. Haftings, 472 
Sermon before the houfe of lords, 
Jan. 31, 1791; 344 
w———— un the duty of obedience to 
thofe in authority, 463 
Sermons on various {ubjects: 1. Self- 
concealment; 2. Difcontent; 3. 
Piety effential to a good character; 
4. Piety founded in human nature ; 
5,6, The encouragements of piety 
and virtue; 7, 8. Difgrace of the 
Chriftian name; 9, to. The refur- 
rection of Jefus Chrift; 11, 12. 
The hiftory and character of Judas ; 
I3, 14,15. The crime and punifh- 
ment of the Jewifh nation ; 16. The 
parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus; 17. The excellence and bleffed- 
nefs of charity ; 18. 19. Charity is 
‘ eternal; 20,21. Friendfhip; 22, 23. 
The duty and character of prayer; 
24,25. The happinels of being with 
Chrift; 26, 27, 28. The parental 
duty; 29, 30. The revelation of 
the laft judgment; 31, 32. Weil- 
doing the univerfal law; 33. The 
duty and character of a rational fol- 
dier, 49 
on feveral occafions, 41% 
on the divine authority and 
various ufe of the holy {criptures, 








414 
Seven prophctical periods, 205 
Shakipeare. See Tempeft. 

wr gallery, a poem, 2018 





Ship’s 
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Ship’s hufband, the 478 
Shrewfbury houte of induftry, account 
of the, 353 
Simple ftory, 2, 207, 435 
Sketch of the life of Dr. Duncan Lid- 
’ del, of Aberdeen, . + Me + ae 
wen of the reign of George If. 
7 1831 

———— of the character of the prince 
of Denmark, , 425 
Sketches chiefly relating to the hi- 
ftory, religion, learning, and man- 
ners of the Hindoos, 9 
Slave trade, remarks on the adver- 
tifement of the committee for the 
abolition of the, 109 
Solomon A.R’s fecond letter to Dr. 
Prieftley, 232 
Spain, travels through, 393 
Specimen of Chinefe typography, 552 
Speech of major Scot, in the houfe of 


commons, 353 
Spirit of all religions, the, 404 
Stanzas of woe, 232 


Statement of facts, in anfwer to Mrs. 
Gunning’s letter to the duke of Ar- 
gyll. 445 

Stebbing (Dr.), elegiac verfes to the 
memory of, 466 

StriGtures on Mr. Burke’s letter on 
the revolution in France, 229 

on the ecclefiaftical hiftory 

of Ireland, 370 

Subftance of the fpeech of the mar- 
quis of Lanfdown on the conven- 
tion with Spain, 109 





T. 
Tableau biftorique © politique des deax 


dernieres revolutions de Geneva, 524 
Tale of a tub (new) 115 
Taxation, thoughts on the prefent 

{cheme of extenfive, Tog 
Temperate comments upon intempe- 

rate reflections, 106 
Tempeft (Shabkfpeare’s) as altered by 

J. P. Kemble, 105 
Tewkefbury, hiftory and antiquities 
~. . of, 359 
Thoughts on the prefent fcheme of 

extenfive taxation, 109 
@———— conceruing the proper con- 

ftitutional principles of manning 

and recruiting the Britifh navy and 

army, 239 
—_— on the prefent performance 

of pfalmody in the church of Enge 

land, 353 


ma 011 fuch penal religious ita- 





- 


tutes as affect the proteftane -dif- 
fenters, 465 
Tithes, eflay on, ibid. 
Tracts ethical, theological, and poli- 
litical, ‘vol. I. 233 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. Il. 121.—Account 
of extraordinary ftru@ures on the 
hills in the Highlands, ibid.—Re- 
marks on fome paflages. in the fixth 
book of the Eneid, £22.—Eflay on 
rythmical meafures, 526.—On cer- 
tain analogies obferved by the 
Greeks in the ufe of their letters, 
127.—Account of the German the- 
atre, 128.—Theory of the moods of 
verbs, 130.—Effay on the character 
of Hamlet, in Shak{peare’s traga- 
dy, ibid. 
during tite reign of queen 
See Aane. 
of the Royal Irifh Acade-+ 
my for 1788,. 241.—Account of the 
moving of a bog, and the formation 
of a lake, ibid.—Account and de- 
{cription’ of three pendulums, ibid. 
—Account of a new method of il- 
luminating the wires and regulat- 
ing the polition of the traniis in- 
ftrument, ibid.—Fflay to improve 
the theory of defective fight, 242. 
—Account of fome obfervations 
made with a view to afcertain whe- 
ther magnifying power or aperture 
contribute moft to the difeerning 
{mall ftars in the day,: ithid.—Eflay 
on the variations of the barometer, 
243-—Account of feme experiments 
on wheel-carriages, 245.—Enquiry 
into the different modes of demon- 
tration, by which the velocity of 
{pouting has been inveftigated a 
a priori, 246.—Obfervations em 
gunpowder, ibid.—Obfervatiens om 
the magnetic fluid, 247. Critical 
and anatomical examination of the 
parts immediately interefted in the 
operation for a cataract, Sc. ibid. 
Obfervations on coal-mines, 249.— 
Obfervations on the properties com- 
monly attributed to human milk on 
the changes it undergoes in digef- 
tion, and the difeafes fuppofed to 
originate from this fource in infan- 
ty, ibid-—Eclipfe of the fun, ob- 
ferved June 3, 1788, ibid.—Ac- 
count of an aurora burealis feen in 
full funfhine, 250.—Examination of 
an effay on the character of Faiftaff, 


§52- 
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- §5%-—Obfervations on’ Skakfpeare’s 
Tempeft, 553.—Thovghts onthe A- 
gamemnon of AE{chylus, 554.—Eflay 
- on ridicule, 555.—Account of three 
metal trumpets, 557.—A martial 
ode fang by Fergus, ibid.— Memoirs 
of an Anglo-Saxon colony, ibid.— 
Account of the fort of Ardnorcher, 
- §58.—Of an ancient fepulchre, 559. 
—Of an ancient monument at Lu 
thid.—On a filver medal dug up - 
Dungannon park, 560—Hiftorica 
fay on the frith Dane, ibid. 
Tranfaions of the fociety inftituted 
dn London for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, &c. vol. VILL 


322 
Tranflation of Sacontaia, an Indian 
drama, 18 


of B—d’s reflections on 
the caufes and probable coufequences 
of the Jate revolution in France, 32 
— new literal, of the beok 








of Pfalms, 83 
— of Chais’s fermon on the 
judgments of mankind, 100 
——— of the hiitory of Herodotus, 
361 
———— of. Filangieri’s analyfis of 
the fcience of legiflation, 417 


—_ 





of the addrefs of Q. Sept. 
Tertullian to Scapula Tertuilus, pio- 
conful of Africa, 433 
of {clect odes of Pindar and 
Horacé, 467 
o~-——— of Rouffeau’s enquiry, into 
the nature of the focial contract, or 
principles of political right, 478 
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